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SalwcUy 


few  Revenue,  Tight  Hand  on  Expense, 
Vital  To  Keep  1938  In  the  Black 

axes,  Payroll,  Material  Increases  Will  Consume  1936  Profit — Expense 
Control  Inadequate  —  Price,  Rate  Raises  Indicated 


i  luK  taken  an  imaginary  newspaper, 
inKankxnlle  News,  located  in  Blank¬ 
ly  an  imaginary  Viriginia  city  of 
population.  We  will  assume 
Bhnkville  is  a  typical  Southern 
ilyind  the  News  a  t3fpical  Southern 
.ew^per  published  six  afternoons  a 
setk  in  competition  with  a  newspaper 
whfished  seven  mornings  a  week. 

1  have  prepared  a  condensed  imag- 
■Ji/ peofit  and  loss  startement  showing 
^  1S36  actual  operating  statement  of 
ie  News  and  a  probable  1938  state- 


HYPOTHETICAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 
1936-1938  OPERATIONS— BLANKVILLE  NEWS 


Atlverttsing  Revenue  . 
Circulation  Revenue 
Mi  scellaneous  Reven  ue 


Total  Revenue 


Expenses 

Payroll  . 

Newsprint  . . . 

Other  Operating  Kxpense  . . . 

Total  Operating  Kxitense 

Operating  Profit  . 

Depreciation  . 

Profit  liefore  Taxes  .... 

Uneuiployment  Ins.  Taxes  1 

OM  Age  Benefit  Ins . 

Miscellaneous  Taxes  . 

State  Income  Tax — 3%  .... 
Federal  Income  Tax  . 


Total  Taxes 


fctributed  to  stockholders  and 
^•divided  profits  tax  of  $614.09 


NET  PROFIT 


y  _ _ _ was 

J-  If  the  News  had  owed  money 
■  found  it  necessary  to  retire  the 
•**  on  indebtedness  to  the  approx- 

,  from  ail  addrcsn  delivered  July 
•  Virfinia  Press  Assn.,  Marion,  V.r. 


D — Decrease. 

*  In  order  to  arrive  at  undivided  profits  tax,  we  will  :issume  the  Blanicville  News 
is  capitalized  at  $320,000. 

Stockholders  declared  a  6  tier  cent  <lividenil  in  1936 — therefore,  net  profit  was 
reduced  by  $614.09  that  year,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $24,463.32. 
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MICHELSON  GETS  JOB  extinguished.  In  either  event  the 
A  e  tvr  a  ifM?  answer  of  PCC  is  likely  to  result  in 

AS  CROSLE I  AIDE  impairment  of  the  advantage  now 

-  held  by  Michelson’s  new  employer. 

Democratic  Publicity  Chief  Named  will  be  his  job  to  advise  with  the 

Adviser  by  Radio  Firm  Whose  existing  public  relations  officers  of 

Exclusive  500  kw.  Permit  Crosley  corporation.  He  will  continue 

for  WLW  Is  Under  Fire  to  devote  his  time  principally  to  the 

.  _  work  of  the  Democratic  national  com- 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  July  28. — Charles  mittee. 


Michelson,  Democratic  party  publicity 
director,  has  been  engaged  as  public 


WLW  Permit  Extendmd 

By  coincidence,  the  Federal  Corn- 


relations  counsel  for  Crosley  Radio  munications  Commission  announced  a 
Corporation,  whose  status  as  the  only  six  months’  extension  of  WLWs 
ccwnpany  authorized  to  broadcast  with  broadcasting  permit  on  the  day  ap- 
500  kilowatts  power  is  now  in  danger,  pointment  of  Michelson  was  an- 
ITie  North  American  Radio  Confer-  noimced.  This  will  carry  the  Crosley 
ence  at  Havana,  Cuba,  beginning  Nov.  station  over  past  the  Havana  confer- 
8  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  rul-  ence  and  the  commission  meetings 
ing  by  the  Federal  Communications  which  will  follow  here. 

Commission  whether  the  Crosley  sta-  was  exnlained  at  Commission 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  6-8 — Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting. 
Muscle  Shoals. 

Aug.  13-14 — West  Texas  Press 
Ass’n,  annual  convention, 
Sweetwater. 

Aug.  1 6 — I  nternational 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aug.  26-27 — Indiana  Demo¬ 
cratic  Editorial  Association, 
summer  meeting,  French  Lick, 
Ind. 

President  Lists  Rules 
on  Press  Conferences 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — News 


Commission  whether  the  Crosley  sta-  explained  at  Commission  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — News 

tion,  WLW  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  shall  offices  that  the  extension  was  a  matter  emanating  from  the  White  House 
continue  to  occupy  the  preferred  posi-  of  routine.  WLW  would  have  gone  comes  under  four  distinct  headings, 
tion  which,  company  officials  admit,  off  the  air  Aug.  1  had  the  additional  President  Rooievelt  told  correspond- 

has  brought  fat  advertising  contracts  gjjj  months  not  been  allowed,  it  being  ents  at  Tuesday’s  press  conference.  j  . 

to  it-  one  of  about  75  whose  permits  expire  These,  he  said,  are:  H  r  Ekins  ter  10^  di 

Michelson,  who  is  credited  with  on  that  date.  All  others  were  similar-  j  “Background  news”  which  is  travel  He 

publictting  the  Democradc  party  in-  ly  treated,  and  in  all  instances  the  gj^en  the  reporters  for  their  use.  It  New  York  on  a  transcontin* 
to  national  prominence  in  1930  after  grants  are  subject  to  ratification  by  may  be  attributed  to  the  President  but  transport  plane  on  July  19  arrr 
10  lean  years,  recently  spumed  an  the  commission.  The  extensions  ac-  must  be  written  in  the  third  person,  San  Francisco  the  followine 
offer  of  $75,000  a  year  to  handle  the  tually  were  made  by  Commissioner  3.  Direct  quotations.  Statements  by  He  departed  for  the  Orient  aboJd 
troublesome  problems  of  pu  ic  re  a  a  .  Wa  er,  ac  ng  airman,  es-  PrpKiHpnt  mav  h«»  aiioted  directlv  Hawaii  Clipper  early  Wednp« 


U.  S.  WRITER  FU! 
TO  WAR  IN  CHINA 

Ekins,  of  U.P.,  Reachss  ShuiyV 

from  N.  Y.  in  10  Days _ 

Work  in  Peipinr—R,,i^ 
Staffs  on  Hostilitias 

While  other  press  services  rek 
upon  their  regular  resident  stal^ 
cover  war  developments  in  the  h 
East,  the  Unm 
Press  announei 
the  arrival  of  [ 
R.  Ekins,  q)ea 
correspondei 
in  Peiping  ait 
a  sensatioti 
flight  from  Np 
York  to  the  *1 
amphitheatre  1 
the  Orient 
He  arrived  i 
Shansi  Th© 
day,  July  29,  si 
II.  K.  Ekins  ter  10  div 
travel.  He  is 
New  York  on  a  transcontinaa 


2.  Direct  quotations.  Statements  by  H®  Orient  aboard  t 

the  President  may  be  quoted  directly  Ha'vaii  Clipper  early  Wednesdi 


FINANCIAL  PAPER  IS  50 

Founded  in  1887  by  the  late  Clar- 


tions  for  the  Dis^led  Spints  Institute,  j^ated  to  handle  such  matters  while  permission  21,  arriving  in  Hong  KonglS 

Shortly  after  that  mcident  Repre-  FCC  is  m  recess.  ^^en  the  announcement  takes  the  28.  He  made  a  quick  transfer  to 

sentative  Claude  Fuller  of  Amansas,  -  form  of  a  written  statement.  land  plane  and  the  following  day  «i 

financial  paper  .3  50  .  3.  New,  „o,  lo,  aUribuUoo.  ILi,  “ ^ 

.^mtheN^  Dealby  ernplojIng^,-  ‘a>Tew“'iri„"“e  -e 

he  listed  Democrats  of  high  standing  anniversary  with  a  special  feature  edi-  4.  Off-the-record  news,  which  is  ^  " 

who  have  been  given  huge  salaries  tion  of  140  pages.  Besides  the  regular  strictly  confidential. 

to  accept  titles  in  the  DistiUed  Spirits  daily  section,  the  issue  contains  seven  Reporters  have  always  been  familiar  ,  .  „  ™  P®™ 

Institute.  additional  sections  and  in  number  of  with  the  rule  that  statements  by  the  _  ..  j 

u/ru/  B  ■  #1  pages  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  pub-  President  at  press  conferences  are  .*  .  ,  *  dozen  Amer 

WLW  Permit  Experimental  1.?,,  rm.  can  framed  corresrondents  headed  h 

,  ■  u  J  f  hshed  by  any  daily  newspaper  spe-  never  to  be  quoted  directly.  They  t  u  d  neaaea  t 


to  accept  titles  in  the  Distilled  Spirits  daily  section,  the  issue  contains  seven 

additional  sections  and  in  number  of 

WLW  Permit  Experimental 


were  troubled,  however,  in  determin- 


^  u  broadcast  from  cializing  in  business  and  financial  were  troubled,  however,  in  determin-  irir-  ♦  ur’u 

WLW  with  500  kilowatts  power  was  Approximately  275  advertisers  ing  what  treatment  might  be  given  establi^ed  a  r^rd  last  y« 

granted  only  for  experimental  pur-  represented  in  the  anniversary  “background,”  and  at  the  suggestion 

poses  since  that  wattage  permits  a  News  Bureau  of  Press  Secretary  Stephen  B.  Early,  conmercial  trans^rts 

blankeUng  of  much  of  North  America.  ^  Barron’s  ven-  Mr.  Roosevelt  read  a  definitive  state-  addition  to  Morris  the  Chi 

The  value  of  such  power  from  the  the  publishing  field  which  ment.  f  ^  includes  Earl  Leaf  of  the  Tie 

view^mt  of  national  advertismg  was  j^^er  grew  into  the  present  “Dow-  An  explanation  of  President  Roose-  h  f 

co^idered  so  great  as  to  dictate  the  including  the  Wall  velt’s  new  press  conference  rules  by  ’  n  ^  ? 

wisdom  of  ^ardmg  aga^  too  much  Street  Journal  and  its  Pacific  Coast  John  O’Donnell  and  Doris  Fleeson,  f 

commercialism,  and  the  F^eral  C.^  Edition,  the  Philadelphia  Financial  Washington  correspondents  for  the  T 

mumcaUons  Coh^^  has  watched  Barron’s,  the  National  New  Y^k  Daily  N^s,  indicates  that 

the  experiment  m  high  power  clear  Financial  Weekly.  the  “backgreund  information”  now  troops  m  North  China, 

channel  broadcastmg  very  closely.  _ _  authorized  for  use  in  the  third  per-  The  staff  of  the  Associated  Pta 

Last  October,  FCC  made  a  searching  son,  will  provide  “a  more  direct  link  been  augmented  as  a  rent 

examination  into  policies,  advertising  OKLAHOMA  FAIR  TRADE  LAW  ^he  President’s  mind  than  it  has  the  Japanese  invasion.  The  burm 

and  otherwise,  of  WLW.  An  entire  Ekiacted  by  the  Oklahoma  legis-  in  the  past.”  The  opening  of  the  ®*‘®  headed  by  J.  D.  White,  Peipbi 
day  in  the  engineering  investigation  lature  at  its  1937  session,  the  so-called  “twilight  zone”  will  be  a  thankful  Morris  J.  Harris,  Shanghai;  H 

then  current  was  devoted  to  study  of  fair-trade  law  will  be  effective  Aug.  move,  according  to  these  two  writers,  Kimberly,  Nanking;  C.  Y.  McDaw 

tile  Crosley  station.  10,  or  90  days  after  adjournment.  It  for  it  will  prevent  such  “tortured  Tientsin,  and  Jim  Mills,  head  of  t! 

It  was  at  this  session  that  Commis-  legalizes  certain  fixed-price  agree-  journalistic  efforts”  as  appeared  in  Tokyo  bureau,  who  will  be  tro 


channel  broadcasting  very  closely. 

Last  October,  FCC  made  a  searching 
examination  into  policies,  advertising 
and  otherwise,  of  WLW.  An  entire 


Guild  Talk  .  6  Editorial 


Plans  for  Chicago  Anti-CIO 
Union  Wilts  Under  Guilds- 


tiie  Crosley  station.  10,  or  90  days  after  adjournment. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  Commis-  legalizes  certain  fixed-price  agree 
sioner  George  Henry  Payne  and  Pow-  ments  between  sellers  and  buyers 
ell  Crosley,  Jr.,  president  of  the  con-  standard  trademarked  merchandise. 

cem,  engaged  in  a  heated  exchange  - — - 

that  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in 

a  broadcasting  trade  paper  and  re-  NEWS  AND  FEA 

suited  in  filing  of  libel  suits  against  tm  ■t'|. 

the  publishers  by  Payne.  „  „ 

Nev/  Revenue,  Tight  Hand  on 
Overpowering  Advantage  Hit  Expenses,  Vital  to  Keep  ’38  in 

Crosley  admitted  his  station  gives  the  Black  .  3 

free  time  to  Crosley  subsidiaries  while  New  York  Herald  Tvibune  Ends 
charging  competitive  companies  full  Guild  Talk 

rates.  Since  WLW  received  its  ex-  Plans  for  Chicago  Anti-CIO 

elusive  grant  of  hi^  power  making  Union  Wilts  Under  Guilds- 

possible  expanded  fields  of  service,  men’s  Fire  . 

the  advertising  charges  were  jacked  Government  Direction  of  Paper 

up  20  per  cent,  Crosley  said  in  reply  Industry  Quebec’s  Premier’s 

to  an  inquiry.  Goal  . 

Numerous  other  stations  now  kept  Gannett  Newspaper  Test  Edi- 
within  50  kilowatts,  which  is  the  max-  tors  on  Libel;  Find  Them 

imum  fixed  for  all  others  than  WLW.  Near  Perfect 

have  complained  against  an  overpow-  Bill  CaUed  Threat  to  Pre^ 

ering  advantage  held  by  the  Crosley  Freedom 

stetion  in  com^tition  for  national  ^uto  Industr'y  ‘  Has  '  Employl 
advertismg  contracts.  Their  protests  ^ 

have  raised  the  question  whether  . 

Crosley  should  be  taken  off  500  kilo-  Classified 

watts  and  placed  in  the  same  range  w  ^vealed  by  Survey  of 

with  its  competitors;  or  whether  the  Cards  . 

high-power  range  should  be  opened  Newspaper  Promotion  Review., 
up  and  the  exclusive  rights  of  WLW _ _ 


legalizes  certain  fixed-price  agree-  journalistic  efforts”  as  appeared  in  Tokyo  bureau,  who  will  be 
ments  between  sellers  and  buyers  of  the  accounts  of  the  dismissal  of  the  ferred  either  to  Tientsin  or  Peipiiit 


Supreme  Court  bill. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Ad  “Regulator”  Says  Rejection 
of  Copy  Aids  Reader  Confi¬ 
dence  .  21 

What  Our  Readers  Say  .  24 


Personal  . 29-30 

Circulation  .  32 


men’s  Fire  .  7  Courses  in  Pictorial  Journalism 


Government  Direction  of  Paper 
Industry  Quebec’s  Premier’s 


Now  Given  by  Dozen  Uni¬ 
versities  . 34 


.  8  Advertisers  and  Advertising 


Gannett  Newspaper  Test  Edi¬ 
tors  on  Libel;  Find  Them 

Near  Perfect  .  9 

Bill  Called  Threat  to  Press 


Men  . 36-37-38 

How  Newspaper  Advertising 

Works  .  40 

Our  Own  World  of  Letters .  41 


Freedom  .  10  London  Post  Sold  to  Lord  Cam- 

Auto  Industry  Has  Employ-  *'°®®  . 

ment  Record  .  12  Short  Takes .  44 

Amazing  Variety  of  Classified  Milton  Caniff  Has  Good  Word 

Rates  Revealed  by  Survey  of  Schools  .  45 

59  Cards  .  14  Obituary  .  46 

Newspaper  Promotion  Review..  16  Shop  Talk  at  ‘“niirty” .  48 


The  INS  and  US  staff  consi^j 
John  Andrew  Goette,  Peiping;  M.!] 
Ford,  Shanghai,  and  James  I 
Yoimg,  Tokyo.  Each  of  these  meni 
in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  countl 
and  is  assisted  by  a  large  staff) 
American-trained  reporters,  writs 
and  interpreters. 

AUSTRALIAN  NEWSPRINT  DEI 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  July  2t 
Negotiations  are  being  conducted  i 
Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  Australian  net 
paper  magnate,  with  interested  ind 
trialists  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
£3,500,000  newsprint  industry— a  pi 
neer  Australian  enterprise.  Sir  Kei 
president  of  the  Australian  Nei 
papers  Conference,  has  been  visiti 
Australian  states,  interviewing  boai 
of  directors  and  managers  of  all  cos 
suming  companies.  It  is  proposed  thi 
the  new  industry  be  established  i 
the  Derwent  Valley,  Tasmania,  M 
that  the  company  be  called  the  A 
tralian  Newsprint  Manufacturing  ' 
In  an  interview  here  with  the  Cou 
Mail,  Sir  Keith  said:  “Later  we 
to  meet  the  great  bulk  of  Austral 
requirements.” 
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^ph  Affor  Appointed 

hr  Bootleg  Coal  Study  New  Law  Requires  New.  in  Two- 

Thirds  of  Space 


CHINA  SETS  AD  LIMIT  MussoUtiVs  Paper  Trails 


,issolmVs  Paper  Trails  «  ■•efuse  to  pay  ang  dues 

*  Refusal  to  pay  dues  and  assess- 

Despite  its  Advantages  ments  to  the  American  Newspaper 


^cite  region  newspapers  in  newly-invoked  press  law  in  „  ° •  f "  ^  advantage  taken  by  announced  by  40  members  of  the 

^Pennsylvania  are  unanimous  china  requires  all  CWnSe  newspa-  Mussolini  through  his  position  Post  -  Intelligencer  unit  July 

‘S  approval  of  Governor  George  at  least  ^  ^icSfin  hU  attempt^to  gTt  Zl  ^2  when  they  sent  a  petition  protest- 

their  columns  to  news,  leaving  only  “ion  of  hi  ^r?  "?!ipSo  representation  * 


newlv-invoked  cress  law  in  o  »»  i-  •  u  u-  a-  was  announced  by  40  members  of  the 

uewiy  iiivuiEcu  pjcss  law  ui  Bgriito  Mussolini  through  his  position  T„Ur 

reouires  all  Chinese  newsca-  r» _ : _ i _ i _ Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  unit  July 


guild  because  of  its  present  policies 
was  announced  by  40  members  of  the 


i  Eirle’s  selec- 
of  Joseph 
"tor,  associate 

itor  of  the 
kin  (Pa.) 

Dispatch, 
member  of 
Sute  An- 
mdte  Com- 
lison. 

joins  W. 

,lt  Lauck, 
shington.  D. 

coal  expert 
gj  economist,  Joseph  .\cos 

jd  Dr.  James 

tij-ell.  Columbia  University  econo 


word  “news”  however,  will  probably  riere  della 
be  liberally  interpreted  to  mean  fea-  to  an 

tures,  becoming  more  and  more  this  week, 
popular  with  the  growth  of  syndi-  Various 
cates,  as  well  as  straight  news.  applied  to 

Capitalization  requirements  are  requiring 
now  set  down  by  law  in  the  new  branches  a 
decree.  Newspapers  must  have  a  cist  youtl 


,  r  u-  ^  n  I  ing  taxation  without  representation 

circulation  of  his  paper,  Popolo  *  ^xr  j  o  ^  i  j  * 

d’ltalia,  up  to  the  mark  held  by  Cor-  to  Heywood  Broun  guild  president. 

j  II  o  Tlir  i  1  j  and  the  International  Executive 

nere  della  Sera,  Milan  rival,  accord-  emphatic- 

mg  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  contribute  “to 

Vari^'forms  of  nressure  have  been  ®  program  in  the  shaping  of 

.  ^  which  they  have  been  denied  a  voice 


anniied  to  inorea<;p  its  sales _ such  as  wiiiuii  nicy  nave  uccn  ncn.cu  a  vwivc 

are  •  ir  •  ♦  u  j  1  j  and  of  which  they  most  heartily  dis- 

are  requiring  Fascist  headquarters  and  »  xhe  titition  charced  that 

lew  branches  and  all  chapters  of  the  Fas-  „  iii  i-  a 

o  •  A  au  a  a  u  u  the  Seattle  guild  executives  jammed 

a  cist  youth  movement  to  subscribe,  ^  d.  “  a-  •  -  r 

through  a  motion  opposmg  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  CIO  affiliation  at  “a  hand- 


capitalization  of  at  least  $3,000  in  a  making  all  other  newspapers  print  an 
city  of  more  than  a  million  popula-  advance  announcement  when  the 


M  ClUVrtlimT  Cll  II 1 U  U1  1  WCl  liCl  1  L  WlICTll  lllC  >11  ••  A  X  J  J  1_  _ _ 

tion,  and  news  agencies  must  boast  Popolo  d’ltalia  is  about  to  publish  an 

assets  amounting  to  $1,000.  All  papers  important  editorial,  and  compelling  even  mem  s  o _ 


Joseph  .\cos  agencies  must  be  registered  with-  those  papers  to  reprint  the  editorial 


in  six  months. 


themselves  on  the  day  after,  with 


in  an  attempt  to  solve  w  at  ^  decree  that  he  have  a  certain  num-  But  circulation  is  still  only  about  ' 

characterized  as  Pennsy  vanias  years  experience,  or  have  been  325,000,  while  the  Corriere  della  Sera  on  a  for  a  “<«»a  Tnnn- 

vexing  »cio-mdusttial  prob  em  graduated  from  a  recognized  techni-  has  a  sale  of  450,000.  Milan’s  popu-  .  •  ^lia.  i_„a  and 


New  requirements  for  publishers  credit  to  the  Popolo  d’ltalia. 


SEA  MONSTER  HOAX 

A  hoax  story  written  by  a  re¬ 
porter  for  a  Newport  (Ark.)  weekly 


. .  the  anthracite  mudffie  and  its  school.  Newspapers  wishing  to  lation  is  just  over  a  million. 

Bcgjl  offering,  .  suspend  publication  for  any  length  of  f20  Per  Inch  for  Ade 

^  ?n^So?tnd  witeMs  iLaUy  government  be-  Th^  p  d’ltalia’s  ad 

isokjn  editor  and  writer  IS  Hteally  fore  stopping  the  presses.  These  holi-  are  hiph-  the  Cnrrie 


ster”  in  White  River  last  week,  and 
furnished  considerable  lively  copy 
for  the  news  services.  The  Chamber 


The  Popolo  d’ltalia’s  advertising  of  Commerce  hired  a  diver  from 
rates  are  high;  the  Corriere  della  Memphis,  press  associations  sent  spe- 


gipped  for  his  difficult  assignment,  ^ays  however  are  limited  to  three  «  ’u-  k  ^ojriere  aeiia  Memphis,  press  ^ociations  sent  spe- 

Ttoy  of  13  he  went  into  the  coal  ^hs  f^r  newsnawrs  and  six 

skers  and  the  mines.  For  genera-  mo^thJ  for  maeS?  latter  papers  are  among  the  highest  barbecue  were  consumed  on  the 

S  forbears  were  mining  men.  ^  for  magazines.  the  world  -^e  Cornere  della  banks  of  White  River  by  the  several 

^ed  to  become  a  newspaper-  „  .  ^  Sera  charges  15  lire  per  millin^ter  hundred  spectators  drawn  to  the 

oT^or  left  the  mines  at  19,  a  OUSineSS  D/ianager  Is  ISoW  per  column  width  for  one  insertion  scene.  The  press  did  not,  of  course, 

Jttr  his  father  died  to  leave  him  Flnrifltt  CitX  Fxeriitive  advertising.  That  take  the  big  hunt  seriously,  but  its 

of  a  family  of  six.  He  became  r  lorula  City  tLXeCUtlVC  means  about  $20  per  inch  per  cdumn.  official  nature  made  it  sufficiently 

metal  worker  and  draftsman,  and  V.  A.  Bruno,  business  manager  of  ,  .P®?®  costs  aroimd  $J,500.  newsworthy  in  a  dull  week  to  fur- 


V.  A.  Bruno,  business  manager  of  ^  P38e  costs  aroimd  $3,500. 


w»nii  wUlivcl  cuiu  LUdiLotttaii,  aiita  ••  — * - »  -  - —  --  ,  i_  _  f  j  ^  - - - ^  —  — -  -  - - 

K  was  half  owner  and  joint  man-  Ihe  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  Pensa-  .  j  advertising  on  some  amusing  feature  stories. 

nf  a  larpe  metal  nlant  snecializing  oola  Journal,  John  H.  Perry  news-  inside  pages  on  which  news  Tj^g  Chamber  of  Commerce  dropped 

ot  a  large  meiai  pi^i  specializing  annoinfed  citv  manager  stories  appear.  For  the  last  page,  on  -fter  a  few  davs 

i  building  materials.  He  read  omni-  papers,  was  appointed  city  manager  ^ich  there  is  only  classified  and  dis-  ^tter  a  tew  days. 

«r«sly  subjects  which  he  believed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  city  coun-  Sv  JSsfnr  L  ^  $13.33  uL  AP  CORRESPONDElS^i  RULING 


tiiSn^trS^ive^SdWnT'but  “B“runo7''a  native  Pensacolian,  has  column  widtk  The  North  Carolina  state  unem- 

ung  he  sold  his  business  interests  been  office  manager,  auditor  and  /^e  man  who  needs  a  job  or  a  fur-  ployment  compensation  commission, 
»U  reSrter’sj-ob  at  $30  a^^^^^  business  manager  of  the  newspapers  pays  much  less  than  an-  a  ruling  requested  by  the  Asso- 

t£  New^Dispatch  After  th^t^e  for  eight  years.  Previous  experience  ®®"'®  ®"®  f  coated  Press,  declared  July  19  that 

“”d  ranidw^  He  tecame  cor-  included  accountant  in  the  American  offering  the  room  for  rent.  Help  country  correspondents  of  newspa- 


cil  on  July  22. 


which  there  is  only  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  the  rate  is  $13.33  per 


AP  CORRESPONDENTS  RULING 

The  North  Carolina  state  unem- 


d  rapidly.  He  became  cor 


,  d».Io;  aAtrfoY  of  metropoli-  N.Uon.1  Bank  of  Pensacola  and  simi-  ^Ser''.o‘’te  s“S’‘™plo7™S 

»«p.pers.  HU  knowledge  of  Rooms  for  rent  ads  cost  7.8  cents  a  LsSciuw  4??diS  SiSd  “! 

mines  and  miners  stood  him  in  Naval  Air  Station  and  at  the  Pensa-  requests  for  rooms  5.2  cents,  that  the  AP  exercises  no  control  over 

HU  He  U  ":^eeded  on  the  News  by  - 

“Jirand  a«UlJ^h“e  ap-  Norvln  S.  Veal,  formerly  of  the  Reed-  EDITOR  AIDED  MARCONI  “  e“eo.X 

d  in  national  magazines  during  *’^9  (Pa-)  Times,  another  Perry  news-  Records  investigated  by  the  Cana-  correspondents  will  not  be  required. 

t  years,  and  he  has  written  hun-  paper,  who  came  here  a  few  weeks  dian  Press  Association  have  brought  _ 

Ireds  of  editorials  and  delivered  ^8°  ^  general  manager.  to  light  the  story  of  a  Sydney  (Nova  NSC  APPOINTS  PAUL  JONES 

of  addresses  on  mining  and  naming  Bruno  city  manager,  the  Scotia)  Record  editor,  Alexander  Paul  Jones,  veteran  newspaper  man 

topics.  One  of  his  favorite  jobs  ®ffy  council  established  a  precedent  Johnston,  who  aided  Marconi  in  en-  aj,d  promotion  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

is  writing  a  Sunday  column,  by  making  the  selection  by  motion  tering  wireless  telegraphy  more  than  p.ress  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 

AnSiracite  Croppings,”  for  the  Phil-  with  no  other  nominees,  instead  of  the  36  years  ago.  The  story  related  how  named  director  of  the  publicity  divi- 

‘  ia  Record.  usual  custom  of  balloting  on  various  Marconi  was  refused  permission  to  gj^n  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 

- -  applicants.  continue  successful  tests  with  his  in-  Chicago.  He  succeeds  Tom  A.  Burke, 

Wy  the  Donester^*  Finds  vention  in  Newfoundland  after  an  in-  ^^o  resigned  recently  to  become  ex- 

IIJ  c  LrvpKacKi  M  August  15,  is  resigning  his  posts  junction  was  granted  to  a  cable  com-  ecutive  secretary  of  the  Advertising 

Rural  Editors  Unhurried  “  chairman  of  the  Escambia  county  pany  there  claiming  a  monopoly  on  york. 

w,  1  J.  .  ,  J.  planning  board  and  as  a  member  of  receipt  of  trans-atlantic  telegraph  sig-  _ 

i^lm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc-  the  Pensacola  Pilots’ Commission.  He  rials.  Through  the  efforts  of  Johnston,  ah  cy  i. 

t^e  Detroit  Free  Press,  made  an  also  is  a  member  of  the  governor’s  Marconi  was  permitted  to  work  in  FcarSOU,  Allen  SuC  KudlO 


t  years,  and  he  has  written  hun-  paper,  who  came  here  a 
ireds  of  editorials  and  delivered  ^8®  ^  general  manager, 
of  addresses  on  mining  and  naming  Bruno  city  i 


- -  -  tlieir  hours  or  the  manner  in  which 

EDITOR  AIDED  MARCONI  their  work  is  ^rformed  and  said  pay- 
^  ,  ..A-  roll  contributions  for  the  country 

Records  investigated  by  the  Cana--  correspondents  will  not  be  required. 


NSC  APPOINTS  PAUL  JONES 

Paul  Jones,  veteran  newspaper  man 


^ng  observation  on  big  city  staff,  ranked  as  colonel. 

^  and  small  town  editors  inci-  _ 

to  the  annual  convention  of  the  WON  LEV1ATHA^ 
in  Detroit.  The  observation,  Thrn,.«h  a  namryDior, 


Nova  Scotia  and  consequently  erected  mr  , 

his  first  commercial  telegraphy  sta-  IMeWSCaster  for  S^UU,UOU 


5  me  annual  convention  ot  the  WON  LEVIATHAN  DRIVE 
tl  n  ,  observation.  Through  a  campaign  sponsored  by 

the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer 
Iffy  the  Dopester  column,  was  and  the  City  of  Hoboken,  the  S.  S. 


EDITOR  AIDS  RESCUE  OF  3 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28. — A  libel 
suit  claiming  damages  of  $200,000  was 
filed  today  by  Drew  Pearson  and 


F  folio  •  dopester  column,  was  and  the  City  of  Hoboken,  the  S.  S.  John  B.  Chappie,  editor  of  the  Robert  S.  Allen,  columnists,  against 

-1.  J.  Leviathan,  which  conveyed  thousands  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  was  one  Arthur  E.  Reilly,  local  news  broad- 

i  ^  difference  between  a  big  of  troops  from  Hoboken,  the  main  AEF  of  two  men  who  rescued  two  youths  caster  for  Hearst  papers,  and  the  Na- 

^  or  and  a  small  to^  editor  is  port  of  embarkation  during  the  World  and  a  girl  from  storm-tossed  Chequa-  tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

editor  usually  War,  will  be  a  point  of  interest  dur-  megon  Bay,  July  23.  High  waves  The  suit,  filed  by  William  E.  Leahy 
community  is  saying  ing  the  national  convention  of  the  swamped  the  25-foot  launch  the  as  counsel  for  the  writers,  claims 

P®^ing.  He s  a  part  of  his  city  American  Legion  in  New  York,  Sept,  three  persons  were  in,  disabling  the  Reilly  referred  to  the  plaintiffs  as 

being  isolated  in  omnis-  20-23.  Adolph  A.  Langer,  advisory  motor  and  causing  them  to  drift  for  “character  assassins,”  and  “dissemi- 

•n  ■  .  editor  of  the  Jersey  Observer,  is  chair-  19  hours.  Chappie  and  George  Sand-  nators  of  dastardly  misinformation.” 

talks  with  his  readers  instead  man  of  the  local  convention  commit-  strom,  local  business  man,  manned  a  Reilly’s  condemnation  came  in  com- 

.V®  daily  con-  tee.  The  ship  will  be  dressed  up  from  rowboat  with  an  outboard  motor  and  ment  on  an  item  which  appeared  in 


.  xL  I  t-  1_  t-1  e -  - -  - - -  •  lUWUUCtL  Wliai  ail  lllWtA/l  ail\* 

^  wiin  them  keeps  him  humble,  funds  obtained  from  a  drive  beinjr  took  them  off  the  launch  after  being  the  Pearson  and  Allen  column 

‘discovered  that  most  of  the  lads  conducted  by  the  daily.  attracted  by  their  flashli^ts.  “Washington  Merry-go-round.”  Jul\ 


d  the  stove  of  a  winter  night 
just  about  as  much  as  he  does. 
I^Ihat  ain’t  saying  he  does  not 
quite  a  lot,  either. 


COLBY  NEW  SENTINEL  EDITOR 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  28. — James 
J.  Colby  has  been  appointed  execu- 


attracted  by  their  flashlights.  “Washington  Merry-go-round,”  July 

_  20,  stating:  “Anning  S.  Prall,  chair- 

man  of  the  Federal  Communications 
TAX  SUPPLEMENTS  ILLEGAL  Commission,  probably  will  not  be  able 
J  J.  i-oiDy  nas  oeen  appointea  execu-  Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  28 — ’The  third  to  return  to  his  work  due  to  a  severe 

town  folks  have  a  better  idea  tive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti-  district  appellate  court  ruled  that  de-  illness  which  has  resulted  in  partial 

^  8oing  on  in  th®  World  than  nel,  local  Paul  Block  morning  and  linquent  tax  lists  published  in  supple-  paralysis.” 

oeir  big  city  brothers.  They  are  Sunday  newspaper.  He  succeeds  ments  and  not  in  a  paper  itself  are  il-  The  columnists  demanded  retraction 
msuch  a  hurry  to  get  nowhere.  Paul  A.  Holmes,  resigned.  Mr.  Col-  legal,  in  voiding  sale  of  real  property  both  from  Reilly  and  NBC  and  when 

have  time  to  think.  They  by  has  been  with  the  Sentinel  for  17  of  A.  D.  and  Phineas  Clayton  of  San  none  was  forthcoming  the  suit  was 

'‘P  the  real  public  opinion.”  years  in  various  capacities.  Francisco  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  instituted. 


1— jr  iidve  lime  10  ininK.  inej 
***  up  the  real  public  opinion.’ 


years  in  various  capacities. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1937 


N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
ENDS  GUILD  TALKS 

Dati*  Letter  to  Kaufman  Explain* 
Newapaper’s  Position — Says  Daily 
Must  Be  Free  to  Choose  Its 
Staff 


In  a  letter,  July  21,  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  collective  bargaining  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  supported 
the  position  taken  recently  by  news- 
0  paper  editors  and  publishers  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  when  it  declared 
itself  “unalterably  opposed  to  the 
closed  or  guild  shop  or  any  other  form 
of  closed  shop  for  those  who  prepare 
or  edit  news  copy  and  pictures.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager;  Wilbur 
Forrest,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  Robert  Cresswell,  trea¬ 
surer.  Milton  Kaufman,  James  Kieran 
and  Alan  Hathway  represented  the 
guild  negotiating  committee. 

Freedom  of  the  press  would  be  im- 
))eded  by  a  “Guild  shop”  in  the  news 
department  and  the  Herald  Tribime 
“must  be  free  to  choose  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  on  merit  alone  and  with¬ 
out  being  restricted  to  any  particular 
membership  list,”  the  statement  fur¬ 
ther  asserted. 

Nmgotiationt  May  Re-Open 

Collective  bargaining  negotiations 
which  were  begun  May  21  and  which 
ended  July  21,  will  be  resumed  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  waiver  of  the  closed 
shop  requirement.  The  letter  to  Kauf¬ 
man,  Kieran,  and  Hathway  follows; 
Committee,  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 

York 

62  West  Forty-fifth  Street 
New  York  City 
Dear  Sirs: 

Since  May  21,  1937,  we  have  had  six 
meetings  with  you  in  the  course  of  the 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  us  and  yoiu'selves  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  news  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bime  who  participated  in  selecting  you 
as  such. 

The  basis  of  these  negotiations  has 
been  your  document  of  May  21,  1937, 
captioned  “Chief  Points  for  Submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Herald  Tribune  Manage¬ 
ment  for  Incorporation  in  a  Contract 
between  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  and  the  Herald  Tribune  Manage¬ 
ment.”  The  positions  taken  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  have  been  stated  in  our 
letter  to  you  of  June  11  and  our  two 
letters  of  June  23. 

Herald  Tribune  Mast  Be  Free 

The  document  referred  to  contained 
at  one  of  your  proposals  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  news  department  be 
a  “Guild  Shop.”  In  our  letter  to  you 
of  June  11  we  set  forth  at  length  the 
reasons  why  the  publisher  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  in  common  with  other 
newspapers  standing  for  intellectual 
fieedom  of  news  and  editorial  staffs 
and  for  a  free  and  independent  press, 
cannot  accede  to  that  proposal  and 
must  be  free  to  choose  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  on  merit  alone  and  with¬ 
out  being  restriced  to  any  particular 
membership  list;  neither  will  it  adopt 
a  course  which  would  subject  its  news 
department  employes  to  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  obtaining  membership  in  any 
organization  or  becoming  unemploy¬ 
able. 

Since  the  transmission  of  our  letter 
of  June  11  and  prior  to  our  meeting 
with  you  on  July  7,  it  became  known 
that  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
at  its  recent  St.  Louis  Convention,  took 
the  position  that  a  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ment  was  mandatory  unless  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  of  the  Guild 
should  grant  permission  to  waive  that 
requirement. 


At  our  several  meetings  with  you, 
and  particularly  at  our  most  recent 
meeting  held  on  July  7,  you  orally 
presented  your  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  proposal.  After  giving  your 
arguments  careful  attention,  we  re¬ 
main,  as  stated  by  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  United 
States  at  their  recent  special  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  closed  or  Guild  shop  or  any 
other  form  of  closed  shop  for  those 
who  prepare  and  edit  news  copy  and 
pictures  and  we  will  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  upon  such  basis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  will  be  served  by  further 
meetings  between  us  until  such  time 
as  you  shall  indicate  to  us  your  will¬ 
ingness  to  waive  such  proposal  for  a 
Guild  or  closed  shop  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Guild’s  International  Exec¬ 
utive  Board.  When  that  occurs  we 
shall  be  willing  to  resume  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Yoiu^  very  truly. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(Signed)  Howard  Davis 
Wilbur  Forrest 
Robert  Cresswell 


Imiuirer  Sets  Pay  Scale; 
Guild  Shop  Refused 

Philadelphia,  July  27 — Negotiations 
between  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  a  pay  scale  and  working 
conditions  have  been  completed, 
Charles  Polk,  guild  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Although  no  for- 
nial  agreement  has  been  signed,  he 
said,  the  new  scale  will  go  into  effect 
Aug.  2  under  a  statement  of  policy. 

At  the  start  of  the  negotiations 
several  weeks  ago,  M.  L.  Annenberg, 
publisher,  emphatically  told  the  guild 
committee  that  he  would  not  agree  to 
a  closed  shop. 

Polk  announced  the  following  scale: 
$55  weekly  for  experienced  re-write 
men  and  writing  reporters;  $55,  copy 
desk;  $70,  makeup  and  desk  assistants; 
$50,  reporters;  $50,  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers;  $40,  district  men;  $20  copy- 
hoys;  $40  library  assistants. 

The  Inquirer  also  granted  a  15  per 
cent  pay  increase  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  making  less  than  $75  a  week, 
effective  Sept.  12;  vacation  with  pay, 
sick  pay,  five-day  40-hour  work  week, 
time  and  a  third  for  hourly  overtime, 
and  time  and  a  half  for  working  on 
days  off,  out-of-town  or  overnight 
assignments,  according  to  Polk. 

BUNDOCK  NUJ  SECRETARY 

Clement  Bundock  New  Secretary 
British  Journalists’  Union 

By  a  large  majority,  Clement  J. 
Bundock,  for  over  13  years  national 
organizer  of  the  British  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  has  been  elected 
general  secretary  in  succession  to 
H.  M.  Richardson  who  died  recently. 
Although  the  NUJ  has  over  6,000 
members  only  2,676  voted  and  Bun¬ 
dock  polled  1,900  votes.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Union  for  25  years, 
is  45,  and  has  had  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  on  principally  Labor  papers. 
For  four  years  he  was  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commonwealth  (London),  for 
eight  years  reporter,  rewrite  man, 
Parliamentary  reporter  for  The  Labor 
Leader  (Manchester),  after  that  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Leicester  Pioneer.  His  work 
as  organizer  of  the  Union  has  been 
responsible  for  growth  of  member¬ 
ship  to  over  6,()(X).  Bundock  became 
acting  general  secretary  at  Richard¬ 
son’s  death  and  was  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  difficult  labor  negotiations, 
most  recent  being  the  law  court  re¬ 
porters’  strike  over  alleged  unjust 
dismissal  of  a  press  association  re¬ 
porter. 


Set  Mt.  Washinfiton  Record 
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.4  ne\^  record  on  Mount  Washington, 
N.  H,,  6290  feet,  highest  mountain  peak 
in  New  England,  was  established  July  17, 
when  Gardner  Campbell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wakefield,  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item,  (shown  at  right)  whose  hobby 
lias  been  mountain  climbing  for  many 
years,  climbed  and  descended  it  on  foot, 
round  trip  12  miles;  drove  up  the  his¬ 
toric  toll  road  in  his  own  car,  round 
trip  16  more  miles;  drove  50  miles 
through  the  valleys  around  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  mountain  to  an  airport, 
where  he  flew  over  the  range  and  bark, 
and  then  10  more  miles  to  the  cog  rail¬ 
way,  making  the  four-mile  ascent  as  the 
fourth  and  final  leg  of  the  stunt  -all 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  in  one  <lay. 
Mr.  Campbell  made  the  trip  for  some¬ 
thing  new  in  his  climbing  experience 
and  also  to  get  new  material  for  his 
illustrated  lecture  “On  the  Ridgepole  of 
New  England.”  His  companions  on  the 
plane  flight  were:  (Left  to  right)  Gard¬ 
ner  Campbell,  Jr.:  his  chum.  Malcolm 
Brown,  and  the  pilot,  R.  S.  Stancliffe  of 
Twin  Mountain,  N.  H. 


CIO  Appoints  Ten 

To  Organize  Guild 

Ten  organizers  have  been  assigned 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  CIO, 
to  organize  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  voted  affiliation  with  that 
organization  last  June.  A  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington  between  Lewis, 
Heywood  Broun,  and  Gunnar  Mickel- 
son,  vice-president  of  the  guild,  re¬ 
sulted  in  Lewis’  action. 

A  field  of  30,090  editorial  employes 
will  be  tapped  by  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee,  Lewis  explained,  and  150,000 
more  in  the  business  departments  will 
also  be  available,  if  the  present  refer¬ 
endum  upholds  the  guild  affiliation 
action.  TTie  guild  now  has  12,000  re¬ 
porters  on  its  rolls. 

According  to  guild  offices  in  New 
York,  only  eight  of  these  ten  organ¬ 
izers  have  been  named.  The  partial 
list  includes  Don  Stevens,  Chicago; 
Charles  Irvine,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Everhard  Armstrong.  Seattle;  Fred 
Meyers,  New  York;  Nathan  Goldberg, 
Newark;  Bernice  Morgan,  Knoxville; 
Ernest  Moorer,  Birmingham;  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Watson,  New  York.  All  have  been 
active  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  is  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  two  men  over  whose  dismissal  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  struck  last 
year;  Fred  Meyers  is  former  over¬ 
night  editor  of  the  United  Press  at 
Chicago  and  a  witness  in  the  United 
Press-Guild  hearing  July  8;  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Watson  is  the  Associated  Press 
reporter  whose  guild  case  against  the 
AP  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  checkup  of  CIO  membership 
against  the  AFL  roster  this  week  it 
was  stated  that  the  CIO  lists  total 
3,174,000,  into  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  contributes  its  12,- 
000.  The  Federation  claims  a  paid 
membership  of  3,106,439. 


NEA  MAPS  PROGRAJ 
FOR  GUILD  FIGHT 

Board  of  Directors  Votes  Alignni,„ 
With  Chicago  Meeting  in  United 
Front  Against  Closed 
Shops 


(By  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Pueliihii) 

Chicago,  July  28  — The  Natior^' 
Editorial  Association  has  voted  alifc 
ment  of  its  3,000  members  with  me 
ropolitan  publishers  groups  in  Oj 
newspaper  committee  in  a  units] 
front  against  demands  for  closed  e4 
torial  shops.  The  new  board  of  d.' 
rectors  also  outlined  this  week  \ 
militant  program  to  battle  for  fr«. 
dom  of  the  press  from  unwarram^ 
attacks  on  advertising  on  circulati- 
by  both  national  and  state  law  mai 
ers.  This  was  announced  . 
the  new  NBLA  president,  W.  11 
Loomis,  following  the  close  of  a  tw 
day  executive  session  in  the  assoc,: 
tion’s  Chicago  offices. 

Following  conclusion  of  the  Nl* 
convention  in  Detroit  last  week  a: 
a  tour  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  tr- 
directors  assembled  at  the  natior.^ 
offices  here.  The  program  of  battli . 
for  press  freedom  and  anti-adveit. 
ing  and  circulation  legislation  fc 
lowed  a  report  of  a  specially  set  v 
advisory  coimcil  meeting  of  all  sta 
press  association  presidents  and  mar 
agers  of  the  United  States  which  wi 
held  during  the  Detroit  conventii 
The  council  recommended  a  fivi 
point  program  which  was  adi^ted  1; 
the  board  of  directors  in  their  mee; 
ing  here  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Plar. 
are  now  under  way  by  the  board  c- 
directors,  Loomis  stated,  to  carry  ou 
the  militant  program. 

The  board  also  voted  to  affiliate  i: 
an  effective  national  organizatimi,  al 
state  press  associations  having  th 
field  manager  plan.  The  board  ak 
approved  acceptance  of  the  invitatiot 
extended  by  James  G.  Stahlmat 
president  of  the  American  Newspapc 
Publishers’  Association,  at  the  De¬ 
troit  convention,  to  join  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  organized  in  thf 
Chicago  meeting  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  study  the  guild  questiot 
Loomis  will  represent  the  NEA  i: 
the  committee.  An  executive  secre 
tary  to  serve  on  the  committee  wit 
Loomis  will  be  named  by  the  NE.‘. 
early  in  August. 

“Liir/e  Paine  Laudi 
Boston  Protest  to  Brom 
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Among  a  number  of  letters  receive 
by  Harry  A.  Benwell  of  the  Bostot  C 

Daily  Record  in  response  to  a  reprir  h 

in  the  July  10  issue  of  Editor  &  Pw  d 
LisHER  of  a  letter  written  by  Benwei  g 
to  Heywood  Broun  protesting  solici-  n 
tation  of  money  and  tangibles  for  th  tl 
Ben  Leider  Memorial  Fund  is  one  d  tl 
particular  interest  from  R.  F.  ("Unck  g 
Bob”)  Paine,  editor-emeritus  of  tH-.  ( 
Cleveland  Press.  The  letter  follows: 
“Mr.  Harry  A.  Benwell 
“Boston  Daily  Record  , 

“Dear  Sir:  Permit  an  old,  old  vet-  ■ 
eran  newspaperman  to  shake  youi 
hand  at  long  distance. 

“It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  ' 
I  read  anything  that  suited  me  as  does 
your  putting  Broun  on  the  spot  as  per  ■ 
enclosed  clipping  from  Editor  &  Pc*-  • 
LISHER.  By  heaven,  your  letter  ou^t  ' 
to  have  been  played  up  by  the  press  I 
associations  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  newspaperdom! 

“R.  F.  Paine.”  ’ 


BUYS  ALABAMA  PAPER 

J.  J.  Benford,  publisher  of  the  Al* 
bertville  (Ala.)  Herald,  has  purcha^ 
the  Sand  Mountain  Banner,  same  city- 
from  Roy  McCullough. 


■si.El.l-g  s  1 1  51  til 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  HI,  I  ^H7 
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Meeting  After  Smashing  Attack  by  Guild — ^Thousands 
of  Circulars  Sent  to  Newsmen 


SKI  imp  PHir'AnO  AMTI  PIO  ITMION  their  future  representation  among  affiliation  and  membership  base  sep- 
PLAIN  1  newspapermen.”  arated,  a  desire  which  the  lEB  ap- 

WILTS  UNDER  GUILDSMEN’S  FIRE  placed  ItseU  m  a  proves  in  the  interest  of  clarity  in 

„p,o-AFL  Men  Signed  Up  Fail  Jo  Appeae  a.  Organization  guiS  exe^irSS 

Meeting  After  Smashing  Attack  by  Guild — ^Thousands  July  19,  devoted  mostly  to  a  descrip-  Washington  and  Columbus  guilds  had 

of  Circulars  Sent  to  Newsmen  tion  of  what  it  called  “publisher  con-  scheduled  simultaneous  meetings  for 

spiracy”  in  recent  local  firings  on  Monday,  July  26,  after  having  been 

(By  ulegrapli  <o  Euitob  &  Publishei)  did,  that  Chicago  was  a  big  weak  guild  officers,  at  the  closing  lines  unable  to  agree,  for  the  purpose  of 

Chicago,  July  28 — under  one  of  spot  in  the  guild  chain  because  of  the  warned  “Your  next  big  test  will  be  so  rephrasing  these  motions, 

the  most  smashing  attacks  ever  general  character  of  the  publishing  gjj  immediate  wide  scale  attempt  by  “Be  it  resolved:  That  the  IBIB  ad- 
by  the  American  Newspaper  situation  here  and  the  fact  that  the  aFL  fakers  to  take  over,  split  and  vise  the  Columbus  guild  that  it  will 

guild,  the  announced  plan  of  William  local  guild  was  very  iiew.  Bum  destroy  your  own  Chicago  guild;  fight  await  the  text  of  the  rephrased  mo- 

Gften,  president  of  the  American  guessing  and  bum  tactics,  reason  >•  tions  before  making  a  determination 

f(deration  of  Labor,  to  charter  a  enough,  alone  for  the  guild  to  jerk  Played  Into  Guild’s  Hands  as  to  the  referendum,  and  that  if  it 

,i«il  craft  imion  of  editorial  workers  away  from  such  so-called  leadership  Oreen’s  statement  in  Washington  of  finds  the  rephrased  motions  are 

it  the  guUd-s  industrial  union  and  bet  on  a  live  horse  rather  than  his  ffitention  To  stLrt  aT  editorial  properly  redrafted  and  capable  of 
-ugram  was  halted,  at  least  tern-  a  dead  one.  Bill  Green  can  no  more  workers’  union  drive  followed  by  a  application,  and  are  within  the  spirit 
-Mrilv.  here  tonight.  -“^pht  this  part  of  the  labor  movement  (  nt  thic  mimon-  of  the  six  motions  originally  sec- 


P^y,  here  tonight.  -'^Pht  ^s  part  of  the  labor  movement  receipt  of  this  minieo-  of  the  six  motions  originally  sec- 

Ibe  60  Chicago  newspapermen  al-  o*  gj.gpjj  ^lis  simultaneous  an-  onded,  it  will  determine  that  the 

ready  signed  up  who  were  stated  May  Renew  Drive  nouncement  that  Chicago  would  be  referendum  has  been  properly  called 

list  week  by  William  Schoenberg,  There  was  every  indication,  how-  the  first  place  to  get  a  charter  played  for  on  the  rephrased  motions  with- 

AFL  general  organizer,  in  an  inter-  ever,  that  the  AFL  strategians  were  into  the  hands  of  the  guildsman  who  out  requiring  seconders  to  renew 

^  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  to  be  by  no  means  giving  up  the  battle  had  stated  Chicago  would  be  the  their  endorsements.” 
the  first  of  the  new  unions,  failed  to  against  what  Green  had  publicly  initial  test  ground.  ~ 

Biterialize.  Thousands  of  mimeo-  characterized  as  the  “stooge  for  com-  The  newspapermen  present  to  cover  \lissplwitz^  Oil  LiCUVCi, 
paphed  messages  to  Chicago  news-  mimists”  leadership  of  Broun,  and  tonight’s  meeting  in  Chicago  Federa-  nytt  I  •  ]|>f  C  l-i 

pipermen  by  ANG-CIO  representa-  that  if  the  referendum  went  CIO  the  tion  of  Labor  headquarters  were  Geof-  fr  III  Joill  jfl-Cyilf  Stufj 

tive  Don  Stevens,  in  which  no  whole  drive  would  be  renewed  more  frey  Parsons,  Jr.,  New  York  Herald  Henry  F  Misselwitz  cable  news 

punches  were  pulled  in  branding  the  intensely.  Tribune;  Graham  Dolan,  Chicago  Tri-  specialist,  of  the  United  Press  has 

nil  and  Schoenberg  as  splitters  and  Broun  was  scheduled  to  address  a  bune;  Austin  O’Malley,  Chicago  Her-  indefinite  leave  of  absence  frorr 

canpany  unionists,  appeared,  for  the  mass  meeting  of  newspapermen  called  aid  &  Examiner;  Pierce  Butler,  Chi-  that  organiza- 

noment  at  least,  to  have  been  effec-  by  the  guild  here  Sunday,  August  1.  cago  Tribune;  Bill  Bliss,  publicist  for -  .  .  . 

live.  Stevens,  who  had  made  two  In  announcing  this  meeting,  Stevens  building  service  employes’  union,  and 
round  trips  by  airplane  to  New  York  in  his  widely  circulated  mimeographs  the  Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent, 
during  the  week  to  confer  with  other  blasted  away  with  such  statements  as  Negotiations  concerning  recent 
guild  leaders,  frankly  stated  that  Chi-  “If  there  are  60  real  newspapermen  Herald  &  Examiner  firings,  on  which 

cago  was  looked  upon  as  a  key  test  in  on  this  farce  they  consist  of  six  the  paper’s  guild  unit  had  stiffened 

point  and  said:  “We  shot  the  works  downright  finks  who  know  what  they  its  demands  considerably,  were  in 

up  here  and  will  continue  to.”  are  doing,  and  some  54  innocents  be-  abeyance  pending  return  from  an 

AFL  Plan  Abandoned  led  to  the  slaughter  not  only  of  Idaho  vacation  of  publisher  Emanuel 

1 _ -uz  _ _ _  their  economic  welfare  but  also  of  Levi. 

Tonights  meeting  brought  out  none 

but  working  newspapermen  assigned 

Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent.  CIO  AFFILIATION  POINT  REPHRASED  was  maae  wm 


split  this  part  of  the  labor  movement 
than  he  can  the  rest  of  it.” 

AFL  May  Renew  Drive 
There  was  every  indication,  how- 


There  were  six  of  these,  of  whom  four 
wre  guild  members.  No  others  ap¬ 
peared  except  an  editor  of  an  AFTi 


AFTER  GUILD  lEB  APPROVES  VOTE 


Will  Join  M-G-M  Staff 

Henry  F.  Misselwitz,  cable  news 
specialist,  of  the  United  Press,  has 
taken  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from 
that  organiza- 
tion  and  this 
week  prepared 
to  fly  to  Los 
Angeles  July  29 
to  join  the  sce¬ 
nario  -  writing 
department  o  f 
Metro-Goldwyn  - 
Mayer  at  Culver 
City,  Cal.  The 
arrangem  ent 
with  M-G-M 
was  made  with 
H.  1-'.  .Mi.ssflwitz  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  when  Missel- 


union  paper,  himself  a  guildsman.  ANG  Governing  Body  to  Act  on  Resubmitted  Resolution  of  witz  was  in  California  la^  memth. 


President  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  an 
AFL  organizer,  Harry  O’Reilly.  The 
meeting  had  been  advertised  for  a 


Columbus  Unit — 2,000  Office  Workers  Barred  in 
Referendum — lEB  to  Vote  By  Mail 


Misselwitz  was  night  cable  editor  ot 
the  United  Press  imtil  injured  severe¬ 
ly  by  a  holdup  man  some  time  ago. 
Following  a  long  period  of  conva- 


wock  Kz,  i-artizz  an/t  newenanor  IT'OLLOWING  a  meeting  of  the  ten  guild,  because  they  had  no  lescence  he  has  b^n  assisting  on  the 

^  *  International  Executive  Board  of  seconds.  day  cable  desk.  He  was  White  House 

'  ®  ^  ^  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  last  Besides  the  two  chief  questions  correspondent  of  the  United  Press 

Abandonment  of  the  attempt  was  week,  at  which  the  national  referen-  concerning  the  affiliation  and  mem-  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Hoover 
announced  by  Fitzpatrick,  who  said  dum  on  the  question  of  guild  affilia-  bership  of  the  guild,  five  questions  administration,  and  before  that  spent 
no  further  move  in  this  direction  with  the  Committee  for  Indus-  of  lesser  import  will  also  be  included  five  years  in  newspaper  work  in  Japan 

would  be  likely  until  after  the  guild  ti-jal  Organization  was  approved,  the  in  the  referendum,  since  they  were  and  China.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
referendum  of  the  CIO  issue.  Fitz-  Columbus  unit  of  the  guild  met  voted  on  by  delegates  to  the  St.  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour- 

patrick  stated  “Since  this  meeting,  Thursday  evening,  as  Editor  &  P’^n-  Louis  convention.  TTiey  include  back-  nalirm.  and  taught  there  one  year, 

we  learned  that  the  guild  would  hold  usher  went  to  press,  to  rephrase  the  ing  of  the  farmer-labor  movement, 

a  referendum  on  the  CIO  issue.  If  questions  to  be  submitted  in  the  vote,  support  of  the  Loyalist  cause  in  the  3  DECATUR  STRIKERS  RETURN 
guild  goes  CIO  we  will  charter  a  Contrary  to  a  previous  report  from  SpanLsh  war,  larger  WPA  appropria-  trimraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Sl  tw  wni^hl  To  forT  W'll'am  E.  Newton,  of  the  Scripps-  ‘^ons,  support  of  the  presidential  Su-  d  catur.  111.,  July  28-Striking  edi- 

A^  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  new  bureau  in  Columbus,  who  is  Preme  Court  reform  plan,  and  restora-  workers  in  tL  Decatur  Herald 

chairman  of  that  local,  the  decisions  ^  vice-president  m  the  Review  have  been  reduced  from 

Reached  in  St.  Louis,  AFL  General  thg  rephrasing  questions  rest  with  J®*"  w're  .services,  a  position  held  Five  members  of  the  strik- 

^anizer  William  Schoenberg,  who  entire  chapter,  and  not  with  a  heretofore  by  Morris  Watson.  j„g  guild  have  withdrawn,  three  to 

^  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  five-man  executive  committee.  Text  of  lEB  Resolution  return  to  work  on  the  naners  and 


^  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  five-man  executive  committee, 
dnve  and  had  called  the  Chicago 


ing  guild  have  withdrawn,  three  to 
return  to  work  on  the  papers  and 


After  the  completed  text  of  the  The  resolution  of  the  lEB  which  two  to  leave  the  city.  The  strike 


mainr  o  f  referendum  as  phrased  by  the  Colum-  was  adopted  at  its  week-end  meet-  called  on  July  10,  attracted  mass 

Mjor  guild  cities,  stated  late  tonight  forwarded  to  New  York,  ing  in  New  York  follows:  picketing  by  CIO  unionist  friends  of 

tot  he  probably  would  abandon  for  ^g^^bers  will  receive  copies  "Whereas,  the  lEB  has  found  that  the  strikers  that  closed  the  papers 

to  tme  being  his  tour,  while  await-  by  jq  ratify  the  text.  After  such  more  than  the  constitutional  number  for  four  days.  A  combLned  pub- 
to  the  outcome  of  the  guild  refer-  g^^on  has  been  taken,  the  national  of  locals  have  seconded  the  six  Co-  lication  was  published  for  one 

referendum  will  have  been  formally  lumbus  guild  motions  for  referen-  week  after  which  normal  morning  and 
Circulars  Attack  AFL  Leaders  approved,  and  ballots  will  be  pre-  dums  on  convention  decisions,  and  evening  editions  have  been  published. 

Schoenberg  and  Green  were  severe-  pared.  Five  days  after  the  final  an-  “Whereas,  Robert  M.  Buck,  stating  Charles  M.  Swart,  Decatur  ^ild 
ly  attacked  by  Stevens  in  circulars  to  proval  of  the  lEB,  the  record  books  that  he  represented  both  the  Wash-  president,  and  Harley  C.  Lewis,  a 
the  Chicago  guild  membership  and  with  the  lists  of  members  in  good  ington  Guild  and  William  Newton,  photographer,  were  released  in  S200 
the  unorganized  newspapermen  as  standing  as  of  June  1  will  be  closed,  president  of  the  Columbus  guild,  has  bail  Thursday  following  their  arrest 
well.  txr  L  D  j  appeared  before  the  lEB  and  advised  on  charges  of  assaulting  James  S. 

Stevens,  who  had  savagely  char-  3,000  Office  Workers  Barred  jb^  jgg  g  desire  by  the  Washing-  Patton,  Herald  and  Review  editorial 
*cterized  Schoenberg  as  a  “premier  limitation  of  the  vote  to  mcm-  guild  and  the  Columbus  guild  to  worker,  before  he  reported  to  work 

organizer”  of  company  unions  in  the  good  standing  on  June  1  pre-  rephrase  the  Columbus  motions  in  Wednesday. 


Schoenberg  and  Green  were  severe-  pared.  Five  days  after  the  final  an- 


organizer”  of  company  unions  in  the  good  standing  on  June  1  pre-  rephrase  the  Columbus  motions  in  Wednesday. 

cement  industry,  and  as  a  “great  news-  vents  some  2,(^  non-editorial  work-  such  a  manner  as  to  have  them  pro-  .  — 

paperman  indeed”  stated  late  tonight:  /rom  taking  part.  They  were  pose  positive  actions  instead  of  re-  EDITOR  MADE  INDIAN  CHIEF 

■‘We  licked  them,  they  knew  long  admitted  to  the  guild  at  the  St.  Loui-  opening  actions  previously  taken  by  Calcary,  Alberta,  July  26 At  a 

liefore  they  called  this  meeting  that  convention  in  June.  the  convention,  particularly  in  re-  colorful  ceremony  here,  George  H. 

|hcre  was  to  be  a  referendum.  They  The  vote  of  the  lEB  to  have  the  spect  to  constitutional  changes  which  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  was 
just  guessed  wrong.  Bill  Green  and  questions  restated  followed  urgent  the  motion  would  make  necessary,  made  Chief  Morning  Eagle  of  the 

las  pirate  crew  of  union  wreckers,  requests  for  this  action  by  the  Co-  and  Blackfoot  Indian  tribe  from  Gleichen. 

which  tried  to  bust  guild  strikes  long  lumbus  and  Washington  guilds.  No  “Whereas,  Brother  Buck  signified  Alberta,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived 
hrfore  there  was  any  CIO  issue,  fig-  action  was  taken  on  four  additional  a  desire  of  the  Washington  guild  to  in  Calgary  for  the  Calgary  Exhibi- 

'tod  just  as  the  organized  publishers  proposals  submitted  by  the  Washing-  have  the  motion  in  respect  to  CIO  tion  and  Stampede. 
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GOVERNMENT  DIRECTION  OF  PAPER 
INDUSTRY  QUEBEC  PREMIER’S  GOAL 


Retail  Sales  in  June 
Put  at  $3,400,000,000 


HIGH  COURT  HEARS 
MORROW  CASE 


Gan 


Reopening  Chandler  Sulphite  Mill  After  Long  Idleness, 
Duplessis  Says  He  Will  Seek  Co-operation  of  Ontario 
in  His  Plan  to  Control  Product 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &•  Pi'blisher) 

MONTFIEAL,  July  28 — Government 
direction  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  was 
forecast  today  by  Premier  Maurice 
Duplessis  in  a  public  address  at 
Chandler,  Gaspe  County.  The  Prem¬ 
ier,  speaking  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Chandler  Sulphite  Mill  after  five 
years  of  idleness,  said: 

“I  believe  that  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ontario  government,  which 
I  think  I  shall  obtain,  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  will  not  administer  but  di¬ 
rect  the  newsprint  industry.” 

Importance  of  the  industry  called 
for  speedy  action  and  the  apolica- 
tion  of  a  measure  of  control.  Prem¬ 
ier  Duplessis  said.  The  matter  al¬ 
ready  had  been  studied. 

Bar»  Export  of  Wood 
The  matter  of  by-products  of  the 
forestry  industry  was  imnortant,  the 
Premier  said.  Of  recent  days,  he  had 
received  offers  whereby  there  would 
be  spent  from  30  to  35  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  mills.  Other  offers  had  in¬ 
volved  expenditures  for  lesser 
amounts,  but  with  some  of  these 
offers  had  been  coupled  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  there  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  a  certain  amoimt  of  wood  to 
Europe. 

The  government  had  definitely 
turned  its  face  against  such  offers  and 
had  decided  that  imtil  the  mills  at 
present  closed  were  re-opened  there 
would  be  no  more  mills,  said  the 
Premier.  Never  would  the  export  of 
wood  be  permitted.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  Scandinavia,  ^lespite  scientific 
methods,  the  growth  was  only  75  per 
cent  of  the  annual  cut,  and  an  em¬ 
bargo  had  been  placed  on  exports. 
Russia,  in  an  effort  to  harm  other 
coimtries,  had  cut  the  best  part  of  its 
woods  for  export  purposes,  and  today 
Russia  was  in  a  bad  way  as  regards 
wood,  and  it  was  the  same  for  other 
European  countries. 

Think  of  Ouramlvma’’ 
“Therefore,”  said  the  Premier,  “we 
have  a  fine  market  for  our  woods. 
To  ship  our  raw  wood  would  be  to 
give  our  competitors  the  means  of 
fighting  us,  and  we  have  to  think  of 
ourselves.” 


tity.  Where  is  the  wood  to  come 
from?  Mr.  Meinnis  felt  there  had  to 
be  conservation  of  timber,  for  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  could  not  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem.  There  was  required  soimd  and 
sane  economic  development  of  the 
forests,  and  in  this  way  there  would 
be  met  the  most  important  problems 
of  the  forestry  industries. 

He  added  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  action  of  the  Premier  as  regards 
the  opening  of  this  mill,  but  was  even 
more  impressed  with  the  policy  that 
other  mills  would  not  be  allowed 
without  sound  economic  backing.  He 
was  still  more  pleased  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  would  be  no 
export  of  wood. 


Sales  in  retail  stores  during  June 
totaled  ^,400,000,000,  registering  a 
slight  increase  over  the  sales  volume 
of  June,  1936,  which  was  stimulated  by 
bonus  payments  to  World  War  veter¬ 
ans,  according  to  calculations  made 
public  by  the  American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration.  Total  retail  sales  for  the 
first  half  of  1937  amounted  to  about 
$19,400,000,000,  an  increase  of  slightly 
more  than  8  per  cent,  or  $1,500,000,- 
000,  over  the  sales  volume  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 


NEWSPRINT  RISE  FEARED 


R.  A.  MeInnis,  president  of  the 
Gaspesia  Sulphite  Company,  Ltd., 
said  the  opening  of  the  Chandler  Mill 
was  the  forerunner  of  what  was  to 
happen  in  Quebec  and  Canada  in  the 
next  few  yccirs.  He  referred  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  pointing  out 
that  in  1913  the  production  in  Canada 
of  newsprint  and  pulp  had  been  only 
350,000  tons,  whereas  in  1936  it  had 
risCT  to  more  than  4,000,000  tons,  using 
some  6,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood. 
There  had  developed  many  huge  in¬ 
dustries  or  industries  destined  to  be 
huge,  such  *as  celanese,  and  this  had 
caused  the  whole  forestry  picture  to 
change. 

Conamrvation  Ur  god 

There  was  a  time  when  newsprint 
mills  were  the  sole  consumers  of 
pulpwood,  but  today  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  uses  to  which  wood  was  be¬ 
ing  put,  such  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  tires,  in  house  curtains, 
leather,  and  so  on.  If,  for  example, 
said  Mr.  Meinnis,  there  was  only  an 
annual  increase  in  demand  of  one- 
quarter  per  cent  per  year,  it  would 
mean  a  production  of  pulpwood  in 
Canada  of  20,000  cords  a  day  and 
Canada  is  not  producing  such  a  quan- 


British  Publishers  Meet  to  Discuss 


Contracts  for  1938 


British  newspaper  publishers  met 
this  week  to  adjust  the  newsprint 
contract  situation  to  care  for  rising 
costs,  which  has  caused  some  concern 
to  companies  bound  by  long-term 
contracts  to  groups  of  publishers. 

The  members  of  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety,  representing  more  than  1,000 
provincial  newspapers,  met  in  Lon¬ 
don  Wednesday  to  discuss  contracts 
with  the  Bowater-Lloyd  Company 
for  1938.  They  have  decided  to  make 
the  necessary  concessions  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  to  treat  any  addi¬ 
tional  payments  as  advances  to  meet 
exceptional  costs,  rather  than  as  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  contract  price. 


REORGANIZATION  PLANNED 

Reorganization  of  the  Abitibi  Paper 
and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  largest  corporate 
enterprise  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  Joseph  P.  Ripley, 
chairman  of  the  bondholders’  repre¬ 
sentative  committee,  if  the  concern  is 
to  be  prevented  from  losing  valuable 
pulpwood  concessions  and  water 
power  rights.  The  chief  features  of 
the  reorganization  plan  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ripley’s  com¬ 
mittee  revolve  about  the  transfer  of 
the  assets  of  the  old  corporation  to  an 
entirely  new  one,  with  a  new  4*/^  per 
cent  mortgage  created  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  cash  for  working  capital.  The 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  bond¬ 
holders  Oct.  15. 


NEWSPRINT  FIRM  EXPANDS 

Montreal,  July  26 — Optimism  re¬ 
garding  the  maintenance  of  British 
prosperity,  in  spite  of  some  lack  of 
confidence  recently  felt  among  busi¬ 
ness  men,  was  expressed  by  Capt.  N. 
V.  Bowater,  English  newsprint  indus¬ 
trialist,  in  an  interview  here.  He  has 
come  to  Canada  “to  exchange  ideas 
with  our  Canadian  newsprint  friends.” 
Capt.  Bowater  stated  that  while  Brit¬ 
ish  newsprint  mills  were  operating  to 
capacity  at  present,  no  expansion  was 
taking  place  for  1938.  He  said  his  firm, 
Bowater  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  had  re¬ 
cently  acquired  pulp  mills  in  northern 
Sweden  and  were  now  thinking  of  a 
sulphite  mill  in  Newfoundland. 


HOFFMAN  SUES  N.  J.  PAPER 


Governor  Files  $25,000  Suit  Against 
Newark  Sunday  Call 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  29 — “As  notice 
to  the  press  of  New  Jersey  that  news¬ 
papers  are  accountable  to  those  whom 
they  maliciously  malign  and  slander,” 
a  $25,000  libel  suit  was  initiated  yes¬ 
terday  by  Governor  Hoffman  against 
the  Newaik  Sunday  Call,  based  upon 
criticism  of  recent  action  of  the  state 
court  of  pardons,  of  which  Hoffman  is 
presiding  officer,  in  paroling  Herman 
G.  Mulock,  Jr.,  after  he  served  seven 
years  of  a  life  sentence  for  murder¬ 
ing  a  Newark  cafe  proprietor.  The 
Hoffman  suit  names  Edward  S.  Hipp, 
Sunday  Call  political  writer,  as  a  de¬ 
fendant. 

“It  is  just  too  bad,”  Hoffman  de¬ 
clared  in  announcing  his  suit,  “when 
newspapers  can  besmirch  characters 
and  destroy  reputations,  even  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  while  they  cloak  with 
cowardly  anonymity  the  names  of 
their  whispering  informants.  If  there 
are  still  ‘ethics’  left  in  the  profession 
they  should  operate  to  protect  pub¬ 
lic  officials  from  lies  and  insinuations, 
just  as  ‘ethics’  seem  to  protect  the 
sources  of  misinformation.” 

Still  pending  is  the  governor’s  $100,- 
000  slander  action  against  several 
broadcasting  concerns  and  Boake 
Carter,  based  upon  the  commentator’s 
remarks  in  connection  with  the 
Hauptmann  case. 


P.I  DISCHARGES  47  MEN 


Seattle  Paper  Gives  Severance  Pay 
to  Discharged  Employes 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle,  July  29 — Forty-seven  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  were 
given  immediate  dismissal  notice  July 
26.  They  were  given  severance  pay 
of  from  two  to  five  weeks  depending 
on  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
employed. 

Included  in  the  list  were  fourteen 
from  the  editorial  department,  seven 
circulation,  five  advertising  and  twen¬ 
ty-one  classified  workers. 

The  management  said  the  staff  ctu*- 
tailment  was  made  necessary  by  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs.  Seniority  and 
ability  were  both  considered,  it  was 
reported,  but  guild  affiliation  did  not 
enter  the  question. 

The  Seattle  guild  executive  board 
met  Thursday  to  hear  complaints  of 
guild  members  who  were  affected. 
Richard  Seller,  unit  chairman,  said 
committee  would  probably  call  on 
publisher  to  discuss  discharge  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals. 


Prosecutor  Says  Judge  Waaamsktr 
“Did  Not  Attempt  to  Prohibit 
But  Merely  to  Regulate” 
Press  in  Akron,  Ohio 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publijhei) 

Akro.v,  O.,  July  29— The  Sununit 
County  freedom  of  the  press  battle 
involving  Editor  Walter  Morrow  of 
the  Akron  Times- Press,  was  thrown 
into  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  at  Co- 
lumbus  today  when  Assistant  County 
Prosecutor  Robert  Azar  filed  a  brief 
attacking  the  verdict  which  freed 
Morrow  of  a  contempt  of  court 
citation. 

Morrow  had  been  cited  fw  pub- 
ILshing,  in  violation  of  an  order  by 
Judge  Walter  Wanamaker,  news  of 
a  “secret”  Grand  Jury.  Wanamaker, 
claiming  that  he  had  the  “^irituai 
right”  to  keep  the  jury  proceeding 
secret,  fined  Morrow  on  three  counts, 
but  the  verdict  was  quickly  reversed 
by  the  Appellate  Court. 

Soya  Freedom  Not  Involved 

Azar  told  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  this  suit,  yet  he  offered  a 
paradoxical  reason  thus: 

“The  court  did  not  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  but  merely  to  regulate  the 
press.” 

Azar  told  the  high  tribunal  in  a 
ten-page  brief  that  “to  hold  with 
Morrow  is  to  say  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  conditions  no  matter 
how  terrible  they  may  be  in  the  com¬ 
munity  can  a  secret  criminal  inves¬ 
tigation  be  conducted  except  by  the 
leave  and  complete  consent  of  the 
newspapers.” 

Ilie  state  has  already  admitted  that 
under  the  general  code  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  for  newspapers  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  of  “public  record”  under  which 
heading  the  grand  juries  come. 

Wanamaker  “Slapa"  Prase 

Since  the  start  of  the  Morrow  case 
Judge  Wanamaker  has  continued  to 
take  periodic  slaps  at  the  Akron 
newspapers,  the  Times-Press  and  the 
Beacon- Journal.  The  latest  came  on 
July  27  when  Wanamaker  refused  be¬ 
cause  “newspapers  won’t  cooperate” 
to  hear  a  story  in  which  a  prisoner 
offered  to  expose  a  well  known  crim¬ 
inal  gang. 

“What  you  say  may  well  have  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it,”  Wanamaker 
told  the  prisoner,  “but  newspapers, 
particularly  one  of  them,  won’t  co¬ 
operate  and  in  that  case  there  seems 
little  that  authorities  can  do.”  He  did 
not  name  the  “non  -  cooperating” 
newspaper. 


U 


STREET  PRICE  ADVANCED 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  recently 
advanced  the  retail  price  of  its  street 
and  newsstand  edition  to  five  cents, 
from  three,  thus  giving  the  same  price 
as  its  Sunday  issue.  The  monthly 
subscription  will  be  raised  Aug.  1 
from  75  cents  to  85  cents. 
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MIRROR  CHANGES  FLAG 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  re¬ 
cently  combined  with  the  now-de¬ 
funct  New  York  American,  has  re¬ 
vamped  its  first  page  logotype.  In 
place  of  the  old  English  “New  York 
American”  which  ran  in  smaller  type 
above  the  regular  “Daily  Mirror” 
flag  line,  the  “New  York  American” 
is  now  cast  in  roman  type  and  placed 
below  the  Mirror  slug. 
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ISew  York  Hearinf!  Asked 
For  Hear  St  Tax  Case 

New  York  City  was  proposed  as  the 
site  for  a  hearing  of  tax  proceedings 
against  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in 
lieu  of  Washington.  The  move  was 
suggested  by  Morris  Shafroth,  chief 
coimsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  said  that  the  change  of 
venue  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
calling  many  witnesses  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  case  is  on  the  calendar 
now. 

The  proceedings  concern  an  effort 
by  the  government  to  collect  alleged 
income  tax  deficiencies  of  $590,963 
for  1929  and  1930.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  board  alleg¬ 
ing  overpayment  of  $206,612  for  those 
years. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appieals  will  pass 
on  the  petition  presented  by  Shafroth 
next  week,  it  is  expected.  If  ap¬ 
proved,  the  Hearst  case  will  be  put 
on  the  circuit  court  calendar  for  the 
New  York  area. 
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Gannett  Newspapers  Test  Editors 

On  Libel;  Find  Them  Near-Perfect 


IRVINE  RESIGNS  EDITORSHIP  Sovict  Dismisscs  Editors 


A  libel  test  story,  “planted”  in  the 
offices  of  the  various  units  of  the 
Qjnnett  Newspapers  chain  as  a  re- 
jjt  of  a  recent  managing  editors’  con- 
feience,  has  proven  to  Gannett  exec¬ 
utives  so  far  that  their  reporters  and 
editors  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
d  libel,  and  are  alert  to  the  possi- 
lulities  of  its  appearance  in  the  paper, 
y.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  reported  re- 
eently  that  after  one  of  the  papers 
carried  a  libelous  story,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors’  conference  decided  to 
handle  the  same  story  locally,  with 
changed  names  and  address  to  con- 
f(*m  to  their  own  respective  commu¬ 
nities,  hand  it  to  a  reporter  and  have 
him  submit  it  to  the  city  desk  as  a 
•est  of  libel  alertness. 

Tlie  story  concerned  an  accident  in 
which  a  girl  was  critically  injured 
when  she  "jumped  or  fell”  from  a 
fourth-floor  hotel  window.  Police  in- 
vHtigated  and  questioned  a  yoimg 
man  who  was  “alleged  to  have  been 
her  companion  in  the  room  a  few 
moments  before  she  was  discovered 
oo  the  sidewalk.” 

Ihe  editors  felt  that  this  item  was 
a  splendid  test  since,  with  proper 
namps,  it  carried  danger  of  libel 
charges  from  the  girl,  the  man,  and 
the  hotel  management. 

Managing  editors  in  those  cities 
where  the  test  story  was  not  caught, 
called  the  attention  of  their  staffs  to 
the  chapter  on  libel  in  the  Gannett 
"Book  of  Practice,”  which  appears  be- 
lowt 

How  to  Avoid  Libel 

To  keep  his  newspaper  out  of  legal 
difficulties,  a  newspaper  man  does  not 
need  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Ordinarily,  he  needs  only  to  re- 
taember  these  cardinal  principles  of 
newspaper  making:  truth,  accuracy, 
fairness. 

The  honest  newspaper  wants  to 
avoid  libel  actions  l^cause  they  are 
coitly  and  because  usually  they  mean 
good  newspaper  practice  has  been  vio¬ 
lated.  To  say  a  man  is  a  thief  when 
he  has  merely  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  theft,  is  obviously  as  unfair, 
inaccurate  and  untrue  as  it  is  libelous. 
"For  the  purposes  of  the  newspaper 
writer,  libel  may  be  defined  as  mali- 
dous  defamation,  either  written  or 
[Tinted,  charging  upon  or  imputing  to 
another  that  which  renders  him  liable 
B  imprisonment,  or  tends  to  injure 
his  reputation  in  the  common  esti¬ 
mation  of  mankind,  or  to  hold  him 
up  as  an  object  of  hatred,  scorn,  ridi¬ 
cule  or  contempt,”  says  Sackett. 

"Any  story  which  says  anything 
about  any  person  which  you  would 
not  like  to  have  printed  about  your- 
alf  is  dangerous.  Always  write  stor¬ 
ies  involving  reputations  or  charging 
tdenses  from  the  pwint  of  view  of  the 
accused  person.” 

Make  no  direct  statement  which  re- 
fets  upon  any  person’s  conduct, 
iudgment,  appearance,  habits,  rela- 
nves,  marital  or  sex  relations,  friends, 
ads,  religion,  color,  occupation,  finan- 
0*1  standing  (of  corporations  as  well 
as  persons)  except  when  “privileged.” 
broadly  speaking,  and  with  excep- 
huns,  privileged  matter  includes  only 
'sports  of  judicial  proceedings  and 
‘’1*0  legislative  sessions. 

^We  it  has  not  yet  been  tested  in 
actions  sufficiently  to  mcike 
^  an  exception  safe  to  rely  on. 
Be  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
^Is  recently  held  that  where  a  com- 
Wbit  or  pleading  is  filed  with  a  coun- 
’y  clerk,  a  fair  and  true  account  of 


the  contents  thereof  is  privileged  and 
that  the  filing  of  the  pleading  with  the 
county  clerk  made  it  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  New  York  law  readr  “an  ac¬ 
tion,  civil  or  criminal,  cannot  be 
maintained  .  ,  .  for  the  publication 
...  of  a  fair  and  true  report  of  any 
judicial,  legislative,  or  other  public 
and  cfficial  proceedings  without  prov¬ 
ing  actual  malice  in  making  the  re¬ 
port.”  It  has  been  ruled  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  judicial  proceeding  until  it 
has  been  acted  upon  by  a  court. 
Thus,  no  privilege  attached  to  the 
publication  of  allegations  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  filed  with  the 
court. 

Property  May  Be  Libeled 

Remember  that  property  as  well  as 
persons  can  be  libeled.  A  mistake  in 
the  street  number  of  a  house  raided 
for  its  alleged  use  for  imlawful  pxir- 
poses,  has  resulted  in  collection  of 
damages. 

Even  in  reporting  covurt  proceedings, 
the  possibility  of  libel  lurks.  Testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  which  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  record  is  not  privileged. 

The  use  of  the  expressions  “it  is 
said,”  “it  is  alleged,”  and  the  like, 
offer  no  protection. 

Nor  does  attributing  a  statement  or 
an  opinion  to  a  police  officer. 

Matter  contained  in  papers  which 
have  been  filed  with  the  county  clerk, 
or  similar  officials,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  the  basis  of  “judicial 
proceedings”  apparently  is  not  priv¬ 
ileged. 

A  libel  need  not  be  direct.  It  may 
be  by  inference.  Even  though  a  name 
is  not  mentioned,  if  a  person  is  so 
described  that  his  friends  may  recog¬ 
nize  him,  the  description  may  be  libel¬ 
ous.  So  is  it  libelous  to  print  the 
picture  of  an  innocent  person  as  the 
picture  of  a  criminal,  and  vice  versa. 

Libel  lurks  also  in: 

Names:  Be  sure  the  name  is  right, 
always — particularly  so  in  any  case 
reflecting  on  a  person. 

Numbers:  Especially  street  numbers. 

The  word  “not”:  Many  a  libel  suit 
has  been  caused  by  dropping  out  in 
copy,  proof  or  type  this  little  word. 

Heads:  A  head  which  says  more 
than  the  story,  or  which  contradicts 
the  story,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trou¬ 
ble. 

Paper  Alwayt  Responsible 

Arrests:  Many  a  paper  has  slipped 
in  saying  a  person  was  arrested  for  a 
crime  when  the  arrest  never  was 
made.  Perhaps  the  policeman  said 
the  person  was  to  be  arrested.  Per¬ 
haps  the  warrant  was  sworn  out,  but 
never  served. 

Speeches  and  letters:  The  paper 
printing  is  responsible  as  much  as 
writer  or  speaker.  A  “letter  to  the 
editor”  quoted  a  speech  in  which  a 
candidate  for  a  judgeship  was  charged, 
while  holding  a  previous  office,  with 
having  permitted  “guilty  men  to  go 
free  and  innocent  men  to  be  railroaded 
to  prison.”  The  letter  was  referred 
to  the  paper’s  attorney.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  statement  was  libelous; 
that  the  writer  was  quoting  from  a 
speech  affected  it  not  at  all. 

Always  print  a  correction  as  soon 
as  the  mistake  is  discovered.  Make 
over  the  page,  cast  the  plate,  and  send 
it  to  the  pressroom,  even  though  it 
will  make  only  a  few  papers  of  the 
edition.  And  be  sure  to  preserve  a 
copy  of  the  paper  in  which  the  cor¬ 
rection  api>ears.  It  is  an  indication  of 
lack  of  malice  and  good  intent  in  case 
action  is  brought.  By  correction  in  a 
case  like  this  is  not  meant  a  denial 


Chief  of  Oregon  Journal  for  30 
Year*  RelinquUhe*  Duties 

At  the  close  of  nearly  30  years  of 
service  as  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Journal,  B.  F.  Irvine 
celebrated  his 
7  5th  ui-'thday 
and  the  S5th 
oirthday  of  the 
Journal  by  ten¬ 
dering  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Philip 
L.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Irvine  has 
been  blind  for 
the  last  30  years, 
but  nevertheless 
has  become  one 
F  I rvine  of  the  m o s t 

widely  -  quoted 
editors  on  the  west  coast.  In  his  res¬ 
ignation  letter  to  Publisher  Jackson, 
Irvine  declared  that  he  was  resigning 
in  order  to  spend  more  time  “to  fit 
more  closely  into  the  plans,  program, 
and  service  of  the  paper.” 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  acc^ing  to  Irvine’s 
request  that  he  take  over  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  paper,  complimented  his 
predecessor  on  the  work  he  had  done 
and  expressed  admiration  for  his 
willingness  to  devote  himself  further 
to  the  Journal’s  program. 


of  the  story,  but  merely  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  correct  name  for  a  wrong 
one,  or  for  the  elimination  of  a  word 
or  sentence  in  a  story  as  it  is  being 
printed.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  a 
correction  explaining  the  error  in  the 
original  story  should  be  printed  in  all 
editions  the  next  day. 

Annie  Oakley  Case  Quoted 

Read  the  story  of  the  famous  Annie 
Oakley  case  which  did  much  to  make 
newspapers  more  careful  about  check-, 
ing  the  accuracy  of  stories.  This 
famous  woman  shot  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
show  was  charged  in  a  press  associa¬ 
tion  dispatch  out  of  Chicago  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  under  arrest  for  stealing  the 
trousers  of  a  negro  to  get  money  to 
buy  cocaine.  There  was  not  a  slu’ed 
of  truth  in  this  part  of  the  story.  The 
woman  arrested  gave  the  name  of 
Annie  Oakley.  The  dispatch,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  not  only  the  charge,  but 
a  garbled  account  of  the  real  Annie 
Oakley’s  career.  Miss  Oakley  brought 
more  than  50  cases  against  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  collected  in  all  but  two, 
winning  damages  ranging  from  $500 
to  $27,500.  The  story  of  this  case  may 
be  found  on  pages  247-254  in  Court¬ 
ney  Ryley  Cooper’s  biography  “Annie 
Oakley,  Woman-at-Arms.” 

HOUGHTELING  GETS  U.  S.  POST 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26 — A  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  James  L.  Hough- 
teling  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  of  immigration, 
succeeding  the  late  Daniel  W.  Mac- 
Cormack.  Houghteling  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
in  1920  and  one  year  later  went  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Leaving  to 
write  editorials  for  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  he  returned  after  a  short 
period  to  become  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  News.  Married  to 
Laura  Delano,  a  cousin  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  is  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

TAX  LIABILITY  CONCEDED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  29 — The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  Robert  P.  Scripps 
has  signed  a  stipulation  in  behalf  of 
the  estate  of  Ellen  B.  Scripps  conced¬ 
ing  estate  tax  liability  in  the  amount 
of  $232,672.  The  government  had 
claimed  $330,652  as  due. 


In  General  Press  Purge 

Newspapers  in  Russia  came  under 
the  axe  of  Stalin’s  national  purge 
movement  this  week  with  an  editorial 
announcement  by  Pravda,  official 
Communist  organ,  that  all  “enemies 
must  be  mercilessly  thrown  out  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  publish¬ 
ing  houses.”  This  move  was  ordered 
by  Joseph  Stalin  to  purify  the  Russian 
press,  which  he  calls  the  greatest 
weapon  of  the  Communist  party. 

This  general  extension  of  a  cleans¬ 
ing  drive  follows  the  periodic  dismis¬ 
sal  of  editors  and  newspapermen  who 
allegedly  permitted  deliberate  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  in  their  papers,  and 
these  have  been  attributed  to  Trot¬ 
skyist  or  similar  wrecking  agents. 

First  indication  of  the  purge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  Denny,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  given  last  March, 
when  all  party  organizations  were  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
their  local  newspapers  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  propaganda  force  there. 
Pravda  accused  many  organizations 
of  failing  in  that,  however,  and  thus 
the  present  move  has  become  neces¬ 
sary. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  replace 
the  accused  journalists  with  young 
talented  men  who  are  “politically  im- 
contaminated.”  Stalin  has  pointed 
out  the  great  reserve  of  young  news¬ 
papermen  has  been  blocked  by  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  conservatism,  and  it  is 
his  will  that  these  obstacles  be  re¬ 
moved  so  that  these  “loyal  press  work¬ 
ers”  may  be  promoted  to  the  local  and 
central  party  newspapers. 

Publishers,  Advertisers 
Protest  Ad  Regulation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — Protest 
by  publishers  and  advertisers  against 
provisions  in  the  Lea  bill  may  result 
in  some  rewriting  although  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  ready  for  submission  to  the 
house  and  already  has  been  ordered 
reported. 

Representative  Clarence  Lea  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sponsor  of  the  measure  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
admitted  complaints  against  adver¬ 
tising  regulations  proposed  have  been 
numerous.  He  described  himself  as 
ojjen  to  suggestion  for  its  revision. 

The  Lea  bill  would  place  control 
over  commodity  advertising  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  this  con¬ 
trol  including  the  subjects  embraced 
in  advertising  sections  of  the  Cope¬ 
land  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  bill  as  it 
passed  the  senate. 

FREED  ON  SUNDAY  CHARGE 

Montreal,  July  26— The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Corporation  was  acquitted 
at  Three  Rivers  on  July  20  of  a  charge 
of  violating  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance 
by  keeping  men  working  last  March  7 
and  21  at  its  Wayagamack  Island  re¬ 
covery  plant.  Magistrate  F.  X.  La- 
coursiere  ruled  the  work  at  the  re¬ 
covery  plant  was  a  continuous  process 
tliat  could  not  be  interrupted  on  Sim- 
days  without  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
company.  The  recovery  plant  pre¬ 
pares  and  cooks  chemical  pulp  from 
which  paper  is  made. 

HEADS  PNPA  DISTRICT 

Robert  E.  Malick,  president  of  the 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Hoyd  Chal- 
fant,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  as  regional 
director  of  Districts  Nos.  3  and  4,  in¬ 
cluding  all  member  newspapers  in  the 
central  region  of  the  state.  In  his  new 
capacity  Director  Malick  will  arrange 
and  preside  over  the  annual  regional 
meeting  of  publishers  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  11.  at  Hershey. 
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BILL  CALLED’  THREAT  Qg^Hd  Aftain  Pickets  Seattle  Star; 

TO  PRESS  FREEDOM  „  .  ®  ^ d  • 

Hearing  of  ‘"Unfair"  Charges  Begins 


NEWSPRINT  IMPORTS 
CASE  APPEALED 


toVEf 

for 


Amos  Pinchot  in  Open  Letter  to 
President  Predicts  Federal  Censor¬ 
ship  If  Black-Connery  Bill 

Passes 


'll  ^ITH  the  opening  of  the  hearing 
VV  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 


Charging  that  the  pending  Black- 
Connery  wage-and-hour  bill  would 
set  up  an  indirect  but  effective  Fed¬ 
eral  censorship  of  the  press,  radio 
and  all  other  means  of  interstate 
means  of  communication,  Amos  R.  E. 
Pinchot,  New  York  lawyer  and 
brother  of  Pennsylvania’s  former 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  made  pub¬ 
lic  Monday  an  open  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

In  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Pinchot  predicted  that  the  wage-and- 
hour  bill,  coupled  with  the  executive 
reorganization  bill,  would  completely 
alter  the  character  of  the  American 
government  if  passed.  He  added  that 
together  the  bills  form  a  pattern  of 
dictatorship  comparable  to  those  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Threat  Lime  in  Appointments 
The  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  Black-Connery  bill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  is  implicit  in 
the  sweeping  regulatory  powers  over 
wages  and  hours  which,  under  the 
bill,  would  be  administered  by  a  five- 
man  board  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

“Thus  every  regulatory  power  over 
wages  and  hours,  i.e.  over  labor  costs, 
which  the  board  may  exercise  as  to 
other  industries,  it  may  also  exercise 
over  the  press,”  his  letter  says.  “And 
it  may  w^  be  asked  what  newQ>aper 
publi^er,  who  knew  that  he  could  be 
singled  out  by  the  board,  and  ordered 
to  increase  his  wages  and  decrease  his 
hours,  would  feel  free  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  criticizing  the  Administration? 

“What  would  become  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  American  press,  if  a 
President,  seeking  re-election,  could 
descend  on  any  hostile  publisher  and 
raise  his  fixed  charges  to  a  point  that 
would  make  his  property  or  proper¬ 
ties  less  profitable,  or  perhaps  indeed 
drive  him  to  the  wall? 

“Here,  Mr.  President,  under  the  at¬ 
tractive  guise  of  a  bill  to  promote 
equity  as  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  your  bill  sets  up  an  indirect, 
but  nevertheless  serviceable  censor¬ 
ship  over  newspapers  and  magazines.” 


Walter  Wilbur,  NLRB  representa¬ 
tive  who  is  sitting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
case,  reserved  decision  on  Bassett’s 
motion,  saying  that  the  entire  case  was 
“of  too  great  importance  to  act  on 


A  x  as  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post  was  announced  this 
week  by  Paul 


lations  Board  in  Seattle  of  the  case  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  Seattle  Star,  police  were 
withdrawn  this  week  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  building  and  guild  pickets 
took  their  places.  ~ 

The  Seattle  guild  had  charged  that  SteVenSOU  Is  Promotion 
the  Star  had  been  unfair  in  discharg¬ 
ing  nineteen  members  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  The  Star  manage¬ 
ment  replied  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  men  had  not  been  dis¬ 
charged  but  only  transferred  to  other 
positions. 

The  Star  management  has  answered 
the  guild  charges  with  two  counter¬ 
statements.  The  first  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  NLRB  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Seattle  dispute  because  the 
Star  was  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  second  comnlaint 
was  that  only  the  AFL  has  jurisdiction 
over  both  the  guild  and  the  local  of 
the  Teamsters,  Newspaper  Drivers, 
and  Helpers  Union,  which  is  also  in¬ 
volved  in  this  fight. 

Teamsters’  Attorney  Objects 

Samuel  B.  Bassett,  attorney  for  the 
Teamsters  Union  moved  to  intervene 
in  the  court  proceedings  and  echoed 
the  Star’s  challenge  to  the  NLRB  to 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Asked  to  R*. 
verse  Customs  Bench  Rulinf  Limit- 
ing  Weight  Per  Ream — Varying 
Poundage  Is  Cited 


Nsw*l 

Smsoc 
to  P 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2S-Thp 
such  a  motion  before  further  evidence  y.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  ask^ 
had  been  heard.”  ’  “ww 


to  reverse  a  lower  court  ruling  thg^ 
newsprint  weighing  more  than  35 
pounds  to  the  ream  cannot  be  im 

Manager  of  JV.  Y.  Post 

\  PPOINTMENT  of  John  Stevenson  Application  for  review  has  been 


JdJtS  Stkvkns<i\ 


Steven¬ 
son  was  hired. 

Stevenson,  son  of  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
editorial  director  of  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  received  his  early  training  .  „  . 

act  in  the  case.  His  contention  was  in  promotion  work  under  W,  Surrey  meaning  ol  the 

also  that  since  his  union  and  the  Dane,  promotion  manager  for  the  tariff  act.  The  appeal  is  from  that 

Herald  and  for  Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 
huge  publishing  firm  with  a  varied 


filed  by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
F.  W,  Myers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City.  The  test  case  covers  49  rolls 
of  paper  imported  from  Canada  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  At 
the  port  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y,  the 
collector  levied  duty  of  one-fourfii 
of  one  cent  a  pound  and  10  pw  cent 
ad  valorem,  after  finding  that  the 
weight  per  ream  was  36.22  pounds. 
There  were  500  sheets,  24x36  irw-K». 
to  the  ream.  The  collector  relied 
upon  a  treasury  decision  that  “stand- 
considered  his  ard  newsprint,”  which  enters  without 
ideas  worth  $15  payment  of  duty,  is  a  paper  wei^iing 
a  minute  even  tiot  more  than  35  pounds  per  ream. 

On  appeal,  the  Customs  Court  for 
the  second  district  revM-sed  the  col¬ 
lector,  but  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Patent  Appeals  held  the 
product  not  to  be  “standard  news- 
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Sarazen,  director 
of  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the 
Stern  newspa¬ 
pers.  Following 
which  it  came 
out  that  Sarazen. 
who  thinks 
highly  of  his 
No.  1  assistant, 
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Hoe  Net  Profit  $350,599 
Contrasts  with  $701  in’36 


guild  wM'e  AFL  affiliates,  it  was  up 
to  the  Federation  to  settle  the  entire 
dispute. 

On  this  question,  the  Star’s  petition 
read:  “According  to  best  information 
and  belief  of  respondent,  the  Seattle 
Newspaper  Guild  was  created  by, 
throu^,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
that  it  still  retains  its  charter;  that  at 
the  time  of  the  controversy  giving 
rise  to  the  matter  set  forth  in  the 
complaint,  it  was  insisting  on  its 
ri^ta  under  said  charter  and  was 
existing  by  virtue  of  the  AFL.” 

Publisher  Testifies 

Much  of  the  first  day's  testimony 
was  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  in  the  light  of  the  issue 
over  the  character  of  the  Star’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Harry  E.  Marshall,  publisher 
of  the  Star,  explained  the  use  of  the 
American  Wire,  serving  the  north¬ 
west  territory  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  with  news.  ITiis  service, 


finding. 

The  importer  relies  upon  the  fact 
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output  Then  Stevenson  had  the  idea  that  Representative  Fordney  in  sub-  fcefeu 


of  touring  the  world  to  study  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Reaching  New 
York,  he  paused  for  several  months. 


mitting  the  tariff  bill  to  the  67th  con¬ 
gress  explained:  “Standard  newsprint 
is  a  new  term  but  thoroughly  undn- 
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and  for  two  months  of  that  time  stood  in  the  trade.  It  is  that  form  of 


worked  with  Sarazen  on  the  Post. 
They  parted  with  regret,  and  only 
because  Stevenson  had  a  contract  to 
go  to  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Daily 
Telegraph.  Which  he  did,  with  va¬ 
ried  stops  at  newspaper  shops. 

“After  he  was  at  work  in  Sydney,  I 
kept  in  touch  with  him  by  telephone,” 
Sarazen  relates.  “I  called  him  one 
day  and  told  him  I  needed  him  bad¬ 
ly,  and  wanted  him  to  come  back. 


printing  paper  upon  vdiich  newspa¬ 
pers  are  printed.” 

Hanson  included  in  his  petition  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Harold 
S.  Smith,  a  government  witness,  that 
he  sold  37 -pound  newsprint  paper  to 
the  Walt  Street  Journal;  that  of  an¬ 
other  government  witness  that  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  newsprint  paper  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  weighs  35  pounds  and  that  a 
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I  suppose  you  urged  him  to  take  fiood  delivery  might  include  36.75- 


plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over,’  we 
suggested,  thinking  of  the  $15  a  min¬ 
ute  phone  rate  (minimum  $45,  and 
don’t  forget  the  20-cent  Federal  tax). 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “He  took  only 
a  minute  to  make  up  his  mind,  but 
we  spent  the  next  20  minutes  mak- 


of 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  July  28  by  Fred  L.  McCarty, 
president  reports  consolidated  net 
profit  for  nine  months  ended  Jime  30 
of  $350,599,  after  all  charges,  depre¬ 
ciation,  income  tax,  etc.,  but  without 
provision  for  surtax  on  undistributed 
profits,  an  increase  of  $349,898  as  com¬ 
pared  with  net  earnings  of  $701  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Consolidated  net  profit  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  third  quarter,  ended 
June  30,  was  reported  by  Mr.  McCarty 
as  $165,079,  as  against  a  pre^t  of 
$44,218  for  the  June  quarter  of  1936. 
A  combined  total  of  $18,976,049  of  or¬ 
ders  were  obtained  by  the  New  York 
and  London  companies  in  the  nine 
months’  period  ended  June  30,  1937, 
an  increase  of  $4,277,099  or  over  90 


Marshall  said,  is  a  separate  venture,  ing  plans  for  what  he  was  going  to 
not  connected  with  the  newspaper  in  do.  Then  he  flew  7,000  miles  to 
any  way.  England,  took  a  steamer,  and  was 

Miss  Ann  E.  Murphy,  secretary  of  here  at  work  in  13  days.” 
the  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  testi- 


poimd  paper;  the  testimony 
Charles  E.  Luxton,  business  manage 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  that  pape 
weighing  as  much  as  38  pounds  is 
considered  newsprint;  and  that  of 
Assistant  Business  Manager  Owen 
Oliver  of  the  New  York  Sun  that 
“the  weight  is  optional  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  whatever  purpose  they 
want  to  use  it.” 


E'.ty 

atsii 


Here 


fied  at  length  concerning  the  inter¬ 
office  business  of  the  League  with 
the  Star.  These  two  witnesses,  with 
Rodney  L.  Brink,  re-instated  editor 
of  the  Star,  outlined  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  strike  while  they  were 
on  the  stand. 

Charges  Delivery  Refused 


MISQUOTATION  CHARGED 


Anderson,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Denies  Statement  by  Green 

William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was 
charged  with  misquotation  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Wash- 
Brink  and  Marshall  both  testified  ington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
that  the  teamsters  had  refused  to  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  who,  Mr.  Green 
deliver  the  papers  to  the  nineteen  said  m  a  spwch  last  week,  declared 
branch  circulation  men.  Later,  when  f^^t  “Ae  guild  did  not  endorse  mur- 
these  men  were  transferred  and  re-  highway  robbery,  or  arson.” 
placed  with  teamsters,  the  papers  Mr.  Anderson’s  letter  denied  that 
were  delivered,  and  the  guild  then  he  had  made  any  such  remark.  He 
called  a  strike.  said  that,  in  private  conversation,  he 

Efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  have  had  voiced  criticism  of  the  guild’s 

already  been  made  by  John  F.  Dore,  convention  and  its  tendency  to  "en- 

per  cent  above  the  volume  of  orders  mayor  of  Seattle;  and  Carl  E.  Crosson,  dorse  every  worthy  object  and  con- 

comparable  period.  attorney  for  the  Star,  commenting  on  demn  every  objectionable  one.” 

Mr.  Bassett’s  statement  concerning  “My  principal  quarrel  with  the 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB,  said  the  guild  dates  from  its  affiliation  with 

newspaper  would,  when  the  dispute  the  AFL,”  added  Mr.  Anderson  in  his 

was  finally  settled  as  to  who  had  the  letter.  “That  is  a  matter  among  us 

right  to  hear  the  case,  “welcome  guild  members,  but  you  are  welcome 

whichever  group  will  help  us  get  out  to  such  comfort  as  you  may  derive 

our  newspaper.”  from  it,”  he  said. 


J.  R.  Hearst  Lands  Tuna', 
^^Biggest  One  Got  Away’* 
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The  fish  are  biting  off  Montauk 
Point,  Long  Island,  this  summer  and 
no  one  knows  better  that  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  son  of  W.  R.  Hearst  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

Over  the  last  week-end  while  fish¬ 
ing  there  Mr.  Hearst  made  one  of  the 
largest  catches  of  the  current  season  j 
when  he  landed  a  48-pound  tuna 
He  said  that  he  did  not  weigh  the  fiab 
but  he  guessed  it  to  be  just  a  little 
under  50  pounds.  However,  Mr. 
Hearst  insisted  that  the  real  story  was 
in  the  “one  that  got  away.” 


ili; 


Unfilled  orders  of  the  New  York 
and  London  cixnpanies  on  Jime  30 
amounted  to  $7,869,305,  as  compared 
with  $3,981,294  on  the  same  date  in 
1936  and  were  $2,749,414  in  excess  of 
the  unfilled  orders  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  on  June  30,  1930. 


TO  AWARD  CROP  PRIZES 

Seeing  a  banner  wheat  crop,  the 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  contest  to  discover  the  great¬ 
est  yields  per  acre  on  Logan  Coun^ 
land.  The  paper  will  give  $35  ia 
prizes  to  the  farmers  having  the  larg¬ 
est  yields  on  tracts  of  20  acres  or 
more. 
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OVERAGE  ARRANGED 
OR  YACHT  RACES 

h  NiW»P*P«'’'"*"  **  Newport  for 
Cup  Event— P*.*e. 
to  Boat*  Restricted 

to  Working  Preoo 
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R.  I..  July  27— More  than 
J^,^permen  up  to  today  had 
Ke  arrangements  to  be  in  Newport 
l^y  to  cover  the  America’s  Cup 
Lg^ch  start  that  day  with  T.  O. 
Sopwith’s  blue-hulled  Endeavour 
cSlenging  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s 
kj^r  in  another  stern  British  effort 
^  the  famous  “mug.” 

Loi  hotel  accommodations  were 
to  the  limit  and  more  newspa- 
were  expected  by  the  end  of 
L  Thomas  S.  Quinn,  local 

Union  manager,  and  Henry 
Whalen,  of  Postal  Telegraph, 
,  e«;h  putting  on  nearly  a  score 
‘d^tors  and  have  provided  spe- 
j  offices  for  newspaper  writers. 

Coast  Guard  boats  will  be  equipped 
•th  commercial  short  wave  radio 
C-jniitting  units  for  use  of  the  press. 
Enaagements  have  been  made  by 
services  to  dispatch  news  to 
offices  and  abroad. 

CommittM  Aida  Writara 


First  broadcasting  (left) ;  discovery  of  B.  O.  (center) ;  and  the  beginning  of  newspaper  advertising. 

\^^HEN  prospective  advertisers  in  can  and  can  opener,  visor  tightly  before  the  mirror  lesson  No.  1  on 

»  »  the  Chicago  Times  are  invited  clamped  over  his  face,  holding  hands  “How  to  be  Charming  in  Ten  Les- 
to  inspect  linage,  circulation  and  sales  with  a  shy  young  maiden  during  the  sons.” 

R«.^'of  the  l^ge  number  of  *'^“*^*  ^‘"8  Arthur’s  court.  Lady  Our  old  friend,  caffeineless  coffee 

wSting  reporters  and  guests  who  conference  room,  they  also  enjoy  the  Godiva  riding  nude  on  a  horse,  advertising,  is  immortalized  by  Rip 

iKo  rnast  r.iiard  cutters  Privilege,  paradoxically  enough,  of  marked  the  beginmng  of  publicity, 

kt  ♦  »_i,_  seeing  advertising  burlesqued  in  a  Newspaper  advertising  had  its  start 

bpe^y  assign  o  i  _  series  of  mural  paintings  depicting  in  the  “Gutenburg  Bugle”  (a  tab- 


tgfking  press  last  year,  special  ar- 
Isigcsnents  are  being  made  this  year 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1937 

Chicago  Times  Murals  Show  ^^Advertising  Through  the  Ages’ 
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Van  Winkle,  sound  asleep  after  a 
drink  of  caffeineless  coffee.  House- 

„  ,  ,  ,  „  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  to-house  canvassing  was  first  popu- 

Advertismg  Through  the  Ages.  loid),  which  is  shown  coming  off  the  larized  by  Paul  Revere,  who  is  shown 

iS^'^liL^eers^n  these'boata  .  ^  of  approach  is  Gutenburg  press  with  screaming  selling  brushes  to  a  housewife,  with 

_ intended  to  reverse  the  order  of  busi-  headlmes;  Augsburg  Confession,”  the  Redcoats  in  the  distance.  Service 


those  who  are  actually  writing. 


the  Redcoats  in  the  distance.  Service 
advertising  had  its  inception,  it  seems, 
when  an  Indian  gas  station  attendant 
filled  a  “Forty-Niner’s”  lamp  with 
kerosene.  Demonstration  is  an  out- 


usual  the  passes  are  in  tremendous 
lieinand  with  more  persons  wishing  to 
go  out  than  the  boats  can  hold.  Con- 


.  „ ,  X-  r  I  oess  just  indicated,  according  to  S.  E.  while  an  ad  on  an  inside  page  an- 

ftere  wiU  be  a  meet^  of  a  cle^^ce  Times  publisher,  who  con-  nounces  “Big  Sale  on  Tin  Pants.” 

^  Hotel  r  taday  thg  idea.  The  theory  is  that  Vitamin  advertising  was  introduced 

'.i^  wim  Ca^in  J.  F.  Hotteli,  in  Times  salesmen  will  be  more  likely  by  Hmiry  VIII,  shown  with  a  bottle  _  _ 

Iwy  of  the  C<^t  TOats,  to  ^j..  Advertiser  into  the  of  “Vitamin  E”  (said  to  be  the  sex  otowUi  of  that  old- time  favorite  Ae 

hade  who  shall  be  aUotted  passes,  conference  room  by  inviting  him  to  vitamin)  about  to  meet  Ann  Bolejm.  medicine-show  man 

^  humorous  jibes  at  adver-  Reminder  advertising  apparently  came  “Modem  tabloidia”  is  depicted  in  an 

tising.  .  j  ,,  ,  Mayflower,  for  a  mural  ultra-modem  vein,  showing  a  camera 

With  this  thought  m  mmd,  Mel  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilgrim  coming  igng  and  flash  bulb.  (You  get  the 
laws  are  particularly  trying  this  Barker,  Times  advertising  promotion  home  from  a  shopping  tour  (with  In-  idea,  if  you  look  at  the  drawing  long 
jearb^u^  of  me  abandonment  of  manager,  collaborated  with  Thomas  dians  lurking  in  the  background)  and  enough!) 

k  Fall  River  Line.  With  only  one  DeVertier,  Chicago  artist,  in  develop-  Mrs.  Pilgrim  is  carrying  a  shopping  ^  ,  ,  .  «,urrealist  im 

x  t«  large  commercial  boats  gomg  ing  a  series  of  19  panels,  dealing  with  bag  with  the  “Diamond  Tea  Stores”  J?  ® 

.atothe  races,  there  is  a  great  rush  advertising  from  the  “stone  age”  label  on  it. 

J  get  for  the  Coast  Guard  or  down  to  modem  times.  Each  mural  Louia  XV  and  Direct  Mail  requires  time  and  patience  but’  it  is 
|iavil  destroyers.  is  painted  in  the  style  of  art  dominant  Direct  mail  dates  back  to  the  ime  all  about  an  eye,  scratch  pad,  a  nude 

Fn^visions  of  C^t  Gu^d  boate  inAe  period  it  represents.  of  i^uis  XV,  when  a  French  beauty  copywriter,  a  sore  thumb  (suppos^y 

hve  been  assigned.  One  division  will  Pomt-of-sale  advertising  apparently  ^f  period  is  shown  practicing  the  idea)  and  a  girl. 

lonvey  the  newspaper  men.  The  big  had  its  beginning  when  a  stone-age _ 

Wtt  in  this  are  the  Chelan,  Argo  and  salesman  endeavored  to  sell  milady  ^  ~  ;  ; 

W  and  there  is  also  a  patrol  boat,  a  fur  wrap  (skunk  skin)  while  she  Hcarst  Rejected  Meyer  montl^  ago  as  executive  editor  of  the 
were  are  20  boats  altogether*  in  the  “adroitly”  pointed  to  a  live  saber-  jr/  i  t”  Herald,  has  returned  as  news  editor 

rmaining  divisions,  the  principal  ones  toother  tiger  as  her  preference,  ac-  UJfer  Oil  W  aStl.  limes  of  Jhe  Times. 


^ing  the  Sebago,  Bibb,  Icarus,  Pont-  cording  to  the  Times  mural.  The  be-  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28— When 
p^itram,  Champlain,  'Ilietis,  Pequot,  Rinning^  of  outdoor  advertising  is  de-  William  Randolph  Hearst  leased  his 
pive,  Faunce  and  General  Greene.  picted  in  the  second  mural,  alluding  Washington  Times  to  Eleanor  Patter- 
Xaportera  Covering  Races  ^ of  1  he  witing  gQ„  turned  down  an  offer  by 

on  the  wall,  done  in  Hebr^  ch^ac-  Eugene  Meyer  of  the  Washington 


cormng  here  to  gg^gj.  Business  Bureau,  if  the  Times  .:™  week-dav  mornine  field  in  the  _ 


Beginning  Monday,  the  Times  will 
present  an  entirely  changed  make-up 
with  new  type  sizes  and  faces.  This 
is  the  “surprise”  which  Mrs.  Patterson 
has  been  promising  in  a  first-page  box 


fover  the  races  cire: 

W  Considine,  Universal  Service:  Paul 
Alan  J.  Gould,  Nancy  EUizabeth 
and  Tom  Morgan,  Associated  Press; 
F**  Wright,  Henry  McLemore  and  Jack 
r-  'T,  United  Press;  Lawton  Carver,  INS; 
i"'"  FfTy,  NANA. 

"ttan  Taylor,  Neve  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Bobbins,  New  York  Times;  Glenn 
1^.  .Vfa>  York  Sun;  Bill  Corum,  Duncan 
^'  and  Lewis  Burton,  New  York  Journal- 
Joe  King  and  Joe  Williams,  New 
’la  Hugh  Bradley,  Neiv 

Part;  Jack  Mi'ey,  Neio  York  Daily 


„  .  ,  .  ,  sive  week-day  morning  field  in  the 

IS  correct.  He  is  shown  with  a  capit-j 

“weather  eye”  that  stares  at  a  visitor,  »  .  i.  .  se  . 

no  matter  where  he  stands  in  the  Publisher  Meyer  s 

room.  Poster  advertising  was  intro-  requ^ed  Hearst  to 

duced  by  the  Greeks,  it  seems,  when 
some  sturdy  restaurant 


EDITION  SETS  AD  RECORD 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  28 — Setting  an 
rr  'y  all-time  high  for  the  74  years  of  its 

•ms,  when  Washington  Herald  out  of  Y,lislnng  history,  last  Sunday’s  spe- 

- -  - - -  - -  proprietor  publmation  six  days  a  week,  making  ^f  p^.t-ln- 

posted  the  sign;  “We  got  pie”  (done  Wash^^ons  lone  mornmg  jgjijgg^g^  requiring  138  pages  car 

in  Greek  characters)  with  “Acropolis  newspaper,  -^e  Herald  also  IS  under  ^  «  h 

No.  1”  in  the  background.  ‘ease  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  has  b^n 

^  J  -r  -I  its  publisher  for  seven  years.  She 

Caesar  Started  Teattmomala  protected  that  paper  by  taking  a  lease 

.....  .acR  m.cy,  lor*  i.a..y  ,  ^ft^onial  advertismg  is  credit^  on  the  Times  under  an  agreement 

jKk  Ramsay,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle.  Caesar,  who  IS  shown  ob-  which  guarantees  Hearst  against  any 

"THuai  u.  Swan,  Boston  Post;  W,  A.  tammg  a  testimonial  from  Cleo-  losses  through  his  Washington  units 
‘'s  Cfcrijfian  Science  Monitor;  Richard  patra  concerning  the  skin  you  love  f^r  a  five-year  period. 

‘"n,  Boston  Transcript;  Leonard  Fowle,  to  touch.”  Radio  broadcasting  ap-  ,  j.  j-  x-  ci- 

““  “  parently  had  its  beginnings  when  Work  of  coordmatu^  the  publica- 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  mommg  Herald  and  the 

Nero  is  shown  with  his  violin  “broad-  ®v®nmg  Times  has  b^un.  Advertis- 
casting”  over  station  HOT  during  the  accounting  departoents  are 

c:  h:  j7Wd;;.  holocaust,  with  modem  beer  cans  being  merged  and  promotional  work 

Merkel,  Canadian  scattered  on  the  floor.  being  placed  under  a  smgle  head-  ^  ^  -  - ^  - 

5*°*^**  Farquhar,  Halifax  Chronicle;  Sampling  is  an  old  custom  intro-  ,  i^ipoHant  personnel  magazine,  announced  this  week  that 


fc  •  —.1/-  I  runscripi ;  x^eunaru  rowie, 
P^Ctohe;  Ed  Earle,  Boston  Herald;  Wil 
Tribune. 

Davis,  Providence  Journal;  Carl 
Providence  Star-Tribune. 

McClure  and  Miss  Gehb,  To¬ 


ned  107,703  lines  of  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  linage  as  follows:  retail, 
65,842;  general,  17,752;  automotive, 
3,108;  financial,  6,860;  and  classified, 
14J.41  lines.  The  edition  carried  word 
and  pictorial  records  of  industrial, 
scenic  and  natural  resources  of  Seattle 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Publisher 
John  Boettiger  made  announcement 
of  appreciation  of  the  advertising  rec¬ 
ord  in  a  signed  column. 

DRUG  MAGAZINE  FOLDS 

Drug  World,  Hearst  weekly  trade 


1  eittnjax  I^nrontcie;  Sampling  is  an  old  custom  intro-  ‘v®’  ,  magazme,  announcea  mis  weeic  inai 

duced  by  the  monks  who  often  fre-  changes  have  b^n  effected  ^  yet.  it  had  ceased  publication.  R.  E.  Gard- 

London  Times;  T>evor"wig°n^  Lo»i-  Quented  wine  cellars.  'The  first  indi-  These  are  expected  to  come  in  due  ner,  general  manager,  announced  that 

r  Express;  Heckstall  Smith,  London  cation  of  the  modem  trend  in  adver-  course,  however.  Drug  Whirl,  a  weekly  digest  contain- 

and  Herbert  Duckworth,’  London  tising  is  the  “B.O.”  mural,  showing  Michael  W.  Flynn,  who  was  re-  ing  a  resume  of  the  activities  of  the 

^  ***'  a  knight  in  armor,  equipped  with  oil  leased  by  Mrs.  Patterson  several  drug  field,  will  be  resumed. 
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AUTO  INDUSTRY  SETS 
EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

August  AdTertising  to  Follow  July 
Closoly — Hupp  and  American 
Bantam  to  Have  1938 
Models 


By  Hil  F.  Best 

Detroit,  July  28.— More  men  have 
been  employed  diming  1937  in  the 
automobile  manufacturing  industry 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  Five 
hundred  twenty-two  thousand  is  the 
average  factory  employment  whereas, 
in  1929,  the  previous  high,  four  hun¬ 
dred  eighty-nine  thousand  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

Detroit  is  still  discussing  the  talk 
which  William  J.  Cameron  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  made  to  the  editors 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 
Mr.  Cameron  criticized  the  handling 
of  strike  news  by  Michigan  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  told  some  of  “the  real  news 
of  the  labor  situation  which  no  one 
prints.” 

“We  may  hold  the  view  that  these 
occurrences  were  all  to  the  good,  or 
we  may  view  it  otherwise,”  he  added, 
“but  the  picture  given  the  general 
public  was  not  truly  representative 
of  the  reality.” 

Every  newspaper  in  America  should 
have  a  complete  copy  of  Mr.  Camer¬ 
on’s  talk  and  this  writer  will  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  send  a  true  copy  upon 
request.  Your  request  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  at  3090  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit. 

A  careful  check  at  this  time  on 
August  ad  schedules  shows  that  they 
will  follow  closely  the  July  releases. 

Chevrolet,  through  Campbell-Ewald 
agency,  has  just  okayed  an  August 
schedule  to  run  in  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  both  daily  and  weekly 
throughout  the  country. 

Buick  is  working  on  an  August 
schedule  which  will  be  released  by 
the  Arthur  Kudner  agency. 

D.  P.  Brother  agency  is  releasing  for 
publication  sometime  after  Aug.  9  a 
schedule  to  those  points  having  suffi¬ 
cient  credit. 

No  plans  on  the  future  advertising 
of  Plymouth  and  De  Soto  are  avail¬ 
able  this  week  in  Detroit  according 
to  the  information  given  by  the  J. 
Stirling  Getchell  agency. 

Hupp  is  a  newcomer  among  the 
1938  cars;  the  new  Hupp  is  expected 
to  be  announced  in  September 
through  the  Grace  &  Bement  agency  of 
Detroit. 

Roy  Evans,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bantam  Car,  is  the  talk  of  the 
industry  this  week.  The  Bantam  will 
be  shown  about  Sept.  1,  and  will  be 
on  deck  at  the  New  York  Show  with 
three  models.  The  price  will  be  near 
the  $393.00  mark  f.  o.  b.  Butler,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  good  thing  to  carry  along 
for  a  spare. 

Willys-Overland  will  have  two  ads 
for  most  dealer  points  for  August  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  given  in  Toledo  this 
week.  The  United  States  Advertising 
Corporation  will  release  this  sched¬ 
ule  this  week. 

Following  closely  the  July  releases 
Chrysler  is  expected  to  have  an  Au¬ 
gust  schedule  ffirough  the  Lee  Ander¬ 
son  agency. 

Hudson  Terraplane  has  released 
newspaper  advertising  to  class  A  deal¬ 
er  points  and  class  A-1  dealers  as  well 
as  distributor  points  to  run  the  first 
week  in  August,  according  to  word 
given  by  the  Brooke,  Smith  &  French 
agency. 

Cadillac  shipped  its  40,960th  car  of 
the  1937  season  the  other  day.  This 
is  another  cdl-time  high  and  tops  the 
35-year  record  of  this  General  Motors 
unit.  The  next  Cadillac  advertising 


in  newspapers  is  expected  to  be  on 
the  new  models. 

McManus,  John  &  Adams  advises 
that  the  August  outlook  on  Pontiac 
advertising  is  not  too  good  at  this 
writing  and  little  or  no  space  will  be 
run  until  the  pre-show  ads  for  the 
1938  models. 

There  will  be  no  further  1937 
model  copy  on  Packard  or  Lincoln 
according  to  reports. 

The  Dodge  schedule  for  August 
will  undoubtedly  run  in  the  same 
cities  as  did  the  July  schedule  and 
will  be  made  up  of  used-car  copy  in 
a  selected  group  and  new  passenger 
car  copy  in  the  same  group  that  was 
used  in  July. 

The  Soap  Box  Derby  sponsored  by 
Chevrolet,  which  has  turned  into  an 
unusually  wide  national  event,  will 
bring  to  those  newspapers  sponsoring 
the  event  an  extra  soap  box  derby  ad 
in  August.  This  space,  60  or  75 
inches,  will  be  released  through  the 
Campbell-Ewald  agency. 

ISon-Politic(d  Appointees 
May  Fill  2  FCC  Berths 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27 — Death 
cf  Chairman  Anning  S.  Prall  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
at  the  height  of  congressional  demand 
for  a  non-political  control  of  br^d- 
casting,  may  result  in  a  new  align¬ 
ment  with  technical  experts  at  the 
helm. 

President  Roosevelt  now  has  two 
places  to  fill  on  the  seven-man  body. 
Vice  Chairman  Irvin  Stewart  having 
resigned.  Chairman  Prall  had  been 
a  Tammany  politician  almost  since  he 
first  voted.  Stewart,  not  considered 
an  active  politician,  went  on  the  coin- 
mission  with  strong  Texas  Democratic 
backing.  Other  members  have  either 
been  active  in  campaigns  in  their  own 
l>ehalf,  or  have  received  their  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  suggestion  of  political 
lights. 

Charges  that  politics  has  motivated 
the  FCC  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for 
insistent  demands  that  the  body  be 
investigated. 

Prediction  in  Washington  is  that 
no  politician  will  be  named  to  either 
of  the  two  vacancies.  Prominently 
mentioned  are  Hampson  Gary,  who 
was  appointed  general  counsel  for 
FCC  when  the  radio  commission,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  was  abol¬ 
ished;  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  and  naval  commander,  retired, 
who  is  an  asknowlod^ed  technical  ex¬ 
pert;  and  Carl  I.  Wheat,  counsel  for 
the  teleiraph  division. 

PRINTERS  IN  GOLF  MEET 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  27 — Pit'sburgh 
printers  are  tuning  up  their  golf  games 
on  local  links  for  the  Union  Print¬ 
ers’  International  Golf  Association's 
fourteenth  annual  tournament  at  Bal¬ 
timore  Aug.  8  to  12.  It  will  be  a  72- 
hole,  medal  play  event.  George  Bren¬ 
ner  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  Chapel  is 
president  of  the  association.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  entries  for  the  tournament  in¬ 
clude  Frank  Borkowski,  Walter  Den- 
gel,  George  Brenner,  Ray  Steinhilper, 
A1  Donges,  George  Ballinger,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ewing,  Harry  Pa«e,  Walter  Faul- 
hauber,  'Theodore  Wessing,  Walter 
Yohn,  James  Dent,  Joseph  Korta, 
Harry  Saunders,  Lester  Lewis,  Harry 
McDowell,  Charles  Torisky,  Trever 
Vaughan  and  Albert  Stirling. 

NEWSDEALERS  CHOOSE  CIO 

The  CIO  was  chosen  as  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agency  for  more  than 
500  newsstand  employes  of  the  Collier 
Service  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
in  a  referendum  conducted  this  week 
by  the  City  Industrial  Relations  Board. 


Texas  Publisher  Launches 
Petroleum  Daily  at  Dallas 

Publication  to  begin  the  first  week 
in  August  at  Dallas,  Texas,  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Daily,  the  first  daily  newspapter 
to  serve  exclusively  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  of  the  nation,  was  announced 
July  25  by  Tom  E.  Foster,  president 
of  the  new  paper,  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  News 
and  Jefferson  (Tex.)  Jimnlecute. 

Other  officers  of  Petroleum  Daily 
include  Allen  V.  Peden,  secretary, 
former  oil  editor  of  the  Houston  Post 
and  former  vice-nresidont-secretary 
of  the  Texas  Petroleum  Council,  who 
will  also  be  its  editor;  North  Bigbee, 
treasurer,  who  recently  resigned  as 
oil  editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  who 
will  be  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily 
and  chief  of  its  Dallas  bureau. 

Editorial  and  business  offices  have 
already  been  opened  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  building  at  Dallas  and  staff  ar¬ 
rangements  are  practically  complete 
for  wire  coverage  of  oil  and  gas  news 
from  all  key  points  in  the  nation,  in¬ 
cluding  state  and  national  capitals. 

The  Daily  will  be  published  each 
morning  except  Sunday  in  Dallas  and 
by  using  air  mail,  will  be  distributed 
as  a  morning  edition  throughout  not 
only  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Louisiana 
and  the  Mi^-Continent.  but  to  the 
East,  the  Mid-West  and  the  Pacific 
coast  as  well  on  the  date  of  is.sue.  It 
will  be  nrinted  in  tabloid  size  on 
book  finish  naner.  Annual  subscrio- 
tion  rate  will  be  $50.  H.  C.  Edge  has 
been  appointed  director  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

Jim  Carroll,  oil  editor,  Houston 
Press,  during  the  past  seven  vears, 
is  resigning  to  manage  a  full-time, 
permanent  Houston  bureau.  Other 
editorial  staff  members  will  include 
Don  Kirklev.  Washin'don,  D.  C.;  R. 
P.  Brooks,  oil  editor,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal;  Jack  Wiggins,  oil  editor,  Kil¬ 
gore  Daily  New'>;  W.  G.  Blake,  Jr., 
Corous  Christ! ;  Earl  Post,  corresnon- 
dent  at  San  Antonio;  a"d  Frank  Gar¬ 
diner  at  Midland,  for  West  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  The  Daily  will  not  so¬ 
licit  advertising  un*!!  i*s  circulation 
is  firmly  established  on  a  representa¬ 
tive  basis  throughout  the  industry. 

WPA  PICKETS  NEWSPAPER 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  26 — Pittsburgh 
pickets,  acting  as  part  of  a  national 
campaign,  today  picketed  the  Fifth 
Avenue  want-ad  offices  of  the  Pitts- 
bumh  Press,  along  wi‘h  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  WPA  headquarters 
in  protest  against  reduc'ion  of  WPA 
pllotments  and  discharge  of  workers. 
The  pickets  presumably  chose  the 
Fifth  Avenue  offices  because  of  the 
crowds  which  gather  in  front  to  read 
the  huge,  painted  news  bulletins  dis¬ 
played  there.  James  H.  Dolsen,  who 
says  he  has  been  a  teacher,  labor 
newspaper  editor  and  salesman  be¬ 
fore  getting  into  the  WPA,  said:  “The 
Workers  Alliance  feels  that  the  Press 
has  been  displaying  anything  but  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  WPA  and  the 
handling  of  unemployment  relief  in 
general.”  A  sign  carried  by  a  picket 
before  the  Press  office  read:  “Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press:  We  WPA  Workers  De¬ 
mand  You  Stop  Slandering  Us  and 
Our  Families!” 

TEXAS  WEEKLIES  COMPETE 

All  weekly  newspapers  in  west 
Texas  have  b^n  notified  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  West  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  competition  is  open  for 
the  best  weekly  in  the  territory.  Any 
four  consecutive  issues  printed  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  begin  on  August 
13,  are  eligible  for  competition.  The 
prize  will  be  a  gold  loving-cup. 


RIVAL  PAPEKS  US 
SINGLE  PUNT 

Business  Consolidation  Abbom, 
in  Cheyenne— Wyominc  Trib«„ 

and  Wyoming  Eagle  to  Main, 
tain  Separate  Staffs 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  26-A  bjj 
ness  consolidation,  effective  Aue 
was  announced  today  between  J 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  and  i 
Wyoming  Eagle.  The  union,  ' 
nounced  in  the  Tribune,  will  resul- 
the  publication  of  both  daily  nei 
papers  from  the  Tribune  plant 
Both  newspapers  will  retain  ta 
present  form:  the  Tribune,  a  six-c 
paper  in  the  evening  field  with 
Sunday  morning  issue,  and  the  Lj 
a  five-day  paper  in  the  morning 
Separate  editorial  staffs  will  be  maj 
tained  and  an  integration  of  bus;* 
staffs  will  be  effected,  it  was  ri 
cated.  Separate  circulation  staffs  l 
will  be  maintained. 

Single  Classified  Staff 

Present  advertising  rates,  equaj 
July  1,  will  be  maintained  with 
combination  rate  lower  than  the  v: 
rates  for  both  papers.  Classified! 
vertising,  the  Tribune  announcen 
said,  will  be  handled  jointly  by 
papers  with  a  single  staff  in  chaj 
A  combination  rate  will  be  offered  s 
tional  advertisers  at  10  cents  a  line 
distinction  to  the  present  Tritj 
rate  of  7  cenvs  and  the  Eagle  rate 
514  cents  a  I’ne. 

Both  papers,  it  was  announced, « 
maintain  political  independence.  : 
Tribune,”  the  announcement  s« 
“will  continue  as  a  Republican  net 
paper  and  the  Eagle  as  a  Democr; 
paper  as  they  have  done  through  d 
entire  histories.” 

Operating  Firm  Formed 
The  consolidation,  it  was  announo 
is  being  handled  through  an  agrs 
ment  providing  for  a  corpora:: 
owned  equally  by  the  two  publishe 
Alfred  G.  Hill  of  the  Tribune,  : 
Tracy  S.  McCraken  of  the  Eagle.  D 
corporation  is  to  act  as  an  opera: 
agent  in  the  conduct  of  the  busies 
Announcement  of  the  consolidaa 
comes  nearly  six  months  after  ; 
purchase  of  the  Tribune  by  Hill,  i 
mer  publisher  of  the  Fort  Col.: 
(Colo.)  Express-Courier,  from  Wi 
liam  C.  Doming. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  cx 
bination  is  the  fact  t.iat  the  Tnbunt 
a  standard-sized  paper  while  : 
Eagle  is  a  tabloid. 

Agreements  similar  in  many  : 
spects  have  been  in  effect  between : 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  : 
Albuquerque  Journal  for  seve: 
years,  and  for  the  past  year  bef,is 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  El  P: 
Herald-Post. 


The  Riegel  Paper  Corporation 
New  York  has  purchased  a  tim 
tract  of  more  than  130,000  acres  b 
the  Waccamaw  Lumber  Company 
Columbus  and  Brunswick  Counc^ 
N.  C.,  and  will  build  pulp  mills 
a  paper  plant  employing  more 
500  workers.  According  to  John 
Riegel,  president  of  the  corporati|| 
no  timber  will  be  cut  from  the  ’ 
ings  for  several  years,  but,  i 
meantime,  75,000  cords  of  wood 
be  bought  annually  from  timber 
ers  in  the  state.  Pulp  from  . 
be  shipped  to  New  Jersey  for  proc* 
ing  until  a  paper  mill  is  construdi 
there.  The  new  development 
cost  more  than  $5,000,000,  acco: 
to  R.  Bruce  Etheridge,  directot 
North  Carolina’s  Department  of 
servation  and  Development 
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SCOTT  Hi-Speed  Paster 

with  Jones  Autoiiiatie  Tension  Govermir 


Automatic  web  splices  successful  at  all  press  speeds.  Perfect  web  tension  at  all  times  while  running  and 

Nothing  running  or  dragging  on  paper  surfaces.  })asting.  Only  2  Buttons — one  starts  roll,  other 

Motor  Drive  on  Core  of  replenishing  roll.  Auto-  makes  paster.  x\utomatic  web  cut  off  and  reel 

®atic  Governor  and  signal  at  pasting  speed.  Core  revolving.  Simple  roll  preparation — no  patented 

Brake  by  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governor.  tabs  to  buy. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

^York  Chicago 

4iBt  Street  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  IJ.  S.  A.  1330  Monadnock  Bik. 
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Amazing  Variety  of  Classified  Rates 
Revealed  By  Survey  of  59  Cards 


By  D.  B.  BARNHART 


The  person  who  is  fond  of  solving 
puzzles,  even  though  he  be  an 
expert,  had  better  look  to  his  laurels 
if  ever  he  attempts  to  decif^er  a 
group  of  59  classified  rate  cards,  such 
as  we  have  been  working  over  for 
the  past  month.  The  longer  they  are 
studied,  the  more  complicated  they 
become,  until  we  wonder  how  the 
average  individual  can  ever  hope  to 
know  the  cost  of  classified  advertising 
in  his  home  town  paper. 

A.  T.  Powderly,  past  president  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  on  a  tour 
over  the  country  last  year,  collected 
283  newspaper  rate  cards  and  after 
trying  to  decode  them  gave  it  up  as 
a  futile  task.  “Out  of  the  283  only 
six  were  understandable  to  the  aver¬ 
ager  individual,”  he  said. 

How  then,  if  a  person  versed  in 
classified  cannot  decipher  the  rate 
structures  of  classified,  does  one  ex¬ 
pect  the  person  to  whom  they  direct 
their  message  to  understand  those 
rates? 

Fractional  Ratet  Complicated 

Is  it  really  necessary  that  classified 
have  such  an  abundance  of  rates?  Is 
there  an  advantage  in  having  a  differ¬ 
ent  rate  for  every  day  in  the  week,  cis 
several  of  the  rate  cards  show?  The 
majority  are  based  on  a  one  time — 
three  time — seven  time  or  thirty  time 
insertion  order.  This  is  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  structure,  yet  they  immediately 
become  complicated  when  their  line 
rates  are  given  in  fractions  of  cents, 
as  note,  ^c.  Vac,  2/5c,  11/12c,  5/9c  and 
so  on. 

To  be  able  to  calculate  costs  of  a 
three  line  ad  from  some  rate  cards, 
one  would  need  be  efficient  with  a 
slide  rule,  compass,  transit  and  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  calculus. 

It  seems  that  newspapers  as  a  whole 
would  benefit  if  rate  changes  were 
made,  for  say,  one,  three,  seven  and 
thirty  insertions.  , 

M^y  advantages  would  result.  For 
instance,  persons  who  moved  from  one 
town  to  another  would  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  be 
advertisers  in  their  new  surroundings. 
National  Advmrtimng  Bane 
Publicity  and  promotion  of  one, 
three  and  seven  time  rates  in  each 
city  would  then  mean  something,  for 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  national  adver¬ 
tising.  The  reading  public  would  so<hi 
come  to  know  and  expect  classified 
rates  to  be  based  on  those  number 
of  insertions.  Just  as  the  papers 
throughout  the  coimtry  expect  to  help 
make  the  reading  public  classified 
conscious  with  a  National  Want  Ad 
Week,  so  could  they  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  earn 
a  lower  rate  if  their  ad  had  three  or 
seven  insertions. 

A  person  accustomed  to  receiving  a 
lowered  rate  for  two  insertions  re¬ 
sents  the  fact  that  you  require  him  to 
insert  an  ad  three  or  four  times  be¬ 
fore  he  earns  a  lowered  rate. 

All  of  the  rate  cards  studied  have 
a  one  time  rate,  but  there  the  uni¬ 
formity  ends.  Fifty-two  of  the  59 
have  a  three- time  rate  as  the  next 
rate.  Thirty- three  have  a  rate  for 
one,  three  and  seven  insertions,  while 
11  others  have  a  rate  for  one,  three 
and  six  insertions. 

8  Ineertion  Rate  Beneficial 
Those  papers  which  have  a  rate  for 
six  insertions  vdll  find,  as  many  other 
pajJtu^  have  found,  that  they  can 
change  their  six  time  rate  to  seven 


times,  and  gain  additional  linage  and 
revenue. 

The  fact  that  only  11  require  a  min. 
imum  of  three  Iffies  while  all  the 
others  have  a  two  line  minimum, 
shows  that  extra  linage  and  revenue 
can  be  developed  greatly  on  48  of  the 
papers.  So  very  few  classified  ads 
can  be  intelligently  written  in  two 
lines  that  is  surprising  why  more 
papers  do  not  establish  a  three  line 
minimum.  Surveys  show  each  year, 
more  and  more  papers,  are  making 
three  lines  their  smallest  ad. 

Establishing  a  set  standard  for  a 
similar  number  of  insertions  would 
tend  greatly  to  make  more  users  of 
classified.  It  would  mean  more  value 
to  classified  promotion  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
users  of  millions  of  lines  of  classified 
who  move  from  city  to  city. 

•  *  • 

PNPA  Clinic  Sept.  24-2S 

Announcement  has  been  made, 

that  the  first  annual  classified 
clinic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  will  be 
held  on  September  24-25  at  the  Har- 
risburger  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

•  *  * 

McCoy  Inland  Chairman 

JACKSON  McCOY,  publisher,  of  the 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  classified 
division  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  present  term. 

621  IN  CREDIT  UNION 


THE  CLASSIFIED  IDEA 
CORNER 

IF  >ou  have  been  unable  to 
develope  a  “Swap”  column  try 
this  method.  Offer  to  insert  swap 
advertising  without  charge.  Each 
ad  must  carry  a  Box  Number, 
rather  than  a  phone  or  street  ad¬ 
dress.  The  cnatomer  will  gladly 
pay  10c,  15c  or  25c  for  each  answer 
receivetL  Be  sure  that  all  ads  are 
ordered  for  a  minimum  of  three 
insertions.  In  other  words,  your 
paper  guarantees  results. 


Pittsburgh  Press  Group  Loaned 
$134,160  in  Two  Years 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  27 — More  than 
1,600  loans  totaling  $134460.27  have 
been  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Federal  CrecBt  Union  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  Jan.  7,  1935,  a  financial  report 
issued  today  showed.  .> 

The  total  charged  off  as  loss  since 
organization  of  the  credit ’union  was 
given  as  $270.23.  For  Jtme,  this  year, 
the  total  loss  was  96  cents. 

The  credit  tmion,  which  has  621 
members  in  all  departments  of  the 
Press,  has  had  total  deposits  since  its 
organization  of  $73,525.25.  Total  loans 
out  at  the  present  time  are  $28,407.01. 
It  has  $5,974.41  on  deposit  in  three 
local  banks  and  owns  $7,500  in  U.  S. 
Government  bonds,  and  a  sizeable  re¬ 
serve. 

Revenue  received  in  June  included 
$273.71  in  interest  on  loans. 

Frank  Tyson  is  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  credit  union. 


Macon  Publisher  Forms 
Order  of  Coadess  Men 

Emancipation  of  men  throughout 
the  nation  of  one  of  their  inhibitions, 
during  the  hot  summer  months  has 
been  started  by  W.  T.  Anderson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
who  announced  July  26  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Coatless  Men. 

It  is  a  duesless,  creedless,  meeting¬ 
less  association  designed  to  emanci¬ 
pate  convention-boimd  males  from 
their  own  inhibitions  about  rimning 
around  without  coats. 

Proclaiming  the  organization  in  a 
front  page  item,  Mr.  Anderson  as¬ 
serted  “'This  order  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  agency  for  world  peace  that' 
has  been  set  up.”  He  explained  it 
would  give  men  a  common  cause.  He 
continued:  “It’s  men’s  emancipation 
day  in  Macon.  Heretofore  men  have 
bootlegged  the  no-coat  idea  by  carry¬ 
ing  coats  on  their  arms.  Within  two 
weeks  a  man  in  a  coat  will  be  so  rare 
w’e’ll  put  a  picture  of  him  in  the  paper 
as  news.  Our  members  are  number¬ 
less.  Just  look  about  the  streets.” 

In  Atlanta,  former  Governor  Tal- 
madge,  who  has  flaunted  his  red  sus¬ 
penders  before  many  a  crowd,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  publisher  as  president  of 
the  new  group. 

Media  for  Liquor  Ads 
Limited  by  W.  Va,  Boa^, 

West  Virginia  lic^r  control  .com¬ 
mission  publi^ed  rulings  this  rveek 
effective  Sept.  1,  which  prohilnt  alli 
forms  of  liquor  advertising  except  in 
newspapers  and*  periodicals  “oi  gw- 
eral  paid  circulation.”  The  bm  is 
aimed  at  radio,  outdoor,  matrdi  books 
and  similar  forms*  of  promotion. 

And  the  copy  writers  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  must  think  up  a 
new  theme  for  their  advertising.  In 
the  commission’s  new  set  of  regula¬ 
tions,  copy  is  banned  v^ilch  makes 
“representation  of  a  person  with  glass, 
bottle  or  other  container  in  hand  or 
near  by,  or  drinking  or  preparing  to 
drink  in  any  manner.” 


301,891 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 

June,  1937 

This  represents  s  gsln  of  12,047  over  June, 
1936  .  .  .  The  Sundsy  Sun  circulstlon  aver¬ 
aged  210,928  per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
June,  1937 — a  gain  of  9,496  over  June, 
1936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 

Momiag 


Evaaiag 


SUN 

SaaJay 


difteitefi 

STILL  Tfli 
LEADEfI 


**<)fiiy  the  \rr\  be«l  peopk-  slop  al  this  holH.  but  Uwk 
Ihr  (|Maiilv  (d  ItiwfK  Hardly  Mtirih  laLing  hoair 

Ten  years  ago  NEA  introduced 
a  new  feature,  “Side  Glances,' 
by  George  Clark. 

It  was  something  new  in  news¬ 
paper  art  features,  a  two<olumii 
panel  built  upon  human  interest 
and  a ‘one-line  remark  by  one  o( 
the  characters.  The  sketch  and 
a  line  of  type  brought  a  new 
type  of  humor  to  newspaper 
readers. 

"Side  Glances"  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  hit.  It  started  a  new 
trend  in  newspaper  comic  art.  It 
has  been  flattered  by  a  host  of 
imitators. 

But  “Side  Glances,”  the  first  oi 
them  all.  still  remains  the  best. 
It  is  supplied,  without  extra  cost, 
as  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Serv 
ice. 


NEA  Service,  !nc. 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELANO  f 
SAN  FRANCISCO'  I 


Buffalo  Evening  News  Market 

Tops  31  States 
In  Income  Tax  Returns! 


The  people  of  the  Buffalo  News  Market  are  doing  their  part 
in  supplying  the  wherewithal  to  Uncle  Sam.  In  1935  these  residents 
of  the  eight  counties  in  Western  New  York  filed  more  tax  returns 
than  were  recorded  in  3  I  states. 

This  ideal  Market  is  concentrated  in  area,  with  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  people  within  its  borders.  Buffalo,  its  natural 
center,  can  be  reached  by  motor  car  in  ninety  minutes,  or  less,  from 
any  point  in  the  territory. 

Sales  executives  should  check  whether  they  are  getting  their  share  of 
Western  New  York  business.  The  people  in  this  territory  have  1.2% 
of  the  nation’s  buying  power  and  can  be  sold  at  one  low  cost  through 
their  favorite  newspaper — the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

COLORADO 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 
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MONTANA 
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NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives — KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  ATLANTA  —  DETROIT 
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UNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  BUILDING 
NIAGARA  SQUARE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census  re¬ 
tail  trade  survey  of  1935  shows 
that  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
market  residents  filed  more  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  than  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  following  states  of 
the  Union. 
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Newspaper  Promotion  Review 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


11  THEN  in  the  course  of  human  Reasons  for  the  rate  change  were  ex-  v*** 

VV  events,  a  newspaper  decides  to  plained,  circulation  figures  tabulated,  /QUESTIONS 
increase  its  advertising  rates,  too  ABC  statement  inclosed,  as  well  as  'Al  folder  forest! 
often  the  promotion  department  is  the  new  ratecards.  One  whole  sec-  tions  that  might 
left  out  of  the  deal.  Ratecard  No.  68  tion  was  given  to  answering  ques-  Question  1:  “PI 
is  sent  out  to  advertisers  and  agencies  tions  that  might  occur  to  the  adver-  tion  on  Daily  Tii 
generally,  with  an  unintentionally  User.  rates  by  six-mc 

brusque  letter  from  the  advertising  A  red,  yellow,  and  black  folder  of  March  31.  1931, 
director  to  the  effect  that  “effective  proper  size  to  be  filed  told  the  Times’  table.) 

Oct.  1  the  rates  herein  will  apply  on 
all  advertising  except  as  provided  in 
existing  contracts.” 

Following  which,  space  buyers  have 
to  pull  out  previous  rates  and  make 
a  painstaking  check  to  learn  what 
rates  have  been  changed  and  how 
much.  Following  which  latter,  the 
newspaper  is  likely  to  receive  a  flock 
of  letters  expressing  pained  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  increase  and  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  advertiser  will  be  able 
to  buy  apace  at  the  new  rates. 

Chances  are  that  the  letters  will  go 
on  to  lecture  the  publisher  in  regard 
to  Four-A  reports  on  local-national 
differentials  and  the  ANA  “norm” 
charts,  with  perhaps  some  discussion 
of  the  nish  of  advertising  funds  into 
broadcasting  and  possibly  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  outdoor  advertising  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  can  supplant  newspaper 
.space  anyway. 

And  then,  but  not  until  then,  the 
newspaper  starts  to  do  the  selling 
job  that  it  might  well  have  done  when 
first  bringing  up  the  subject. 

Explmning  thm  tnereaae 

Most  papers  announcing  higher 
rates  nowadays  have  good  rea¬ 
sons  therefor.  Their  higher  expenses 
are  no  secret,  and  in  many  instances 
they  can  offer  the  advertiser  larger 
circulations  than  when-  the  old  rates 
were  fixed.  But  it  is  natiu-al  for  the 
advertiser  not  to  let  the  matter  pass 
without  making  a  protest  either  him¬ 
self  or  through  his  agency — unless  he 
is  given  a  convincing  statement  right 
at  the  start. 

One  newspaper  recently  began  its 
notice:  “Faced  jwith  very  definite  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production  and 
labor,  it  has  been  deemed  uhperative 
to  increase  our  national  advertising 
rates  on  and  after  Aug.  22.” 

Another  began  with  the  routine, 

“Inclosed  herewith  is  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  ratecard  ...  ”,  but  got  around  in 
the  final  paragraph  to  this:  “The 
-  is  now  faced  with  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  cost  of  labor  and  news¬ 
print,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
circulation  during  recent  years,  the 
advertising  rate  is  such  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  maintained.  Advertisers 

in  The  -  have  always  enjoyed 

very  excellent  value,  and  the  new 
rates  still  provide  circulation  at  a 
very  low  cost.” 

Still  another  made  a  good  presen¬ 
tation  by  giving  not  only  the  new 
national  rate  but  also  the  net  paid 
ABC  circulation  and  the  milline  rate, 
and  then  adding  a  story  of  large  cir¬ 
culation  increases  in  the  last  year 
and  current  circulation  dominance 
over  competition. 

However,  the  most  elaborate  an¬ 
nouncement  we  have  seen,  is  one 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Times.  This 
has  attracted  favorable  comment  from 
both  agency  men  and  newspapermen. 

M.  G.  Barker,  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Times,  reports  in  re¬ 
ply  to  our  inquirj-  that  requests  for 
copies  have  come  in  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  nearly  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Ftdl  Data 

1''HE  Times  announcement  went 
the  whole  way  in  selling  adver¬ 
tisers  on  accepting  the  increase. 


Teetotal  Motto  Framed 
In  N,  C,  Liquor  Stores 

Not  only  is  advertising  matter  for¬ 
bidden  in  liquor  stores  operated  by 
the  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C.,  Alco¬ 
holic  Board  of  Control,  but  purchase 
of  the  stores’  wares  is  discouraged. 
Framed  pictures  of  Gen.  Robert  E  Lee 
have  been  purchased  by  the  board 
for  posting  in  the  stores,  schools  and 
other  public  buildings.  Under  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  South’s  beloved  gener^  is 
a  quotation  credited  to  him: 

“My  experience  through  life  has 
convinced  me  that  while  moderation 
ar.d  temperance  in  all  things  are  com¬ 
mendable  and  ben^cial,  abstinence 
from  spiritous  liquors  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  morals  and  health.” 


THREE  RUNS  — NO  OUTS 


For  the  third  tiiin-  we  are  privileged  to  .state  that  a  news¬ 
paper  formerly  represented  by  us  returns  to  the  list.  This 
one.  effM-tive  August  1.  1937.  is 

The  Iron  Mountain  (Michigan)  News 

one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  Michigan.  We  represented 
the  News  for  1(1  yt*ars.  from  1922  to  1932.  then  a  lapse  of 
.3  years,  and  now.  back  again. 

The  Battle  Creek  (Michigan)  Moon-Joumal 

returned  to  us  in  May,  1934. 

The  Valparaiso  (Indiana)  Vidette- 
Messenger 

came  back  in  December,  1936. 

It  isn't  mere  chance  that  brings  these  papers  hack  .  .  . 
ONCK  might  he  an  accident  .  .  .  TWK^E  a  coincidence  .  .  . 
hut  I'HRKK  times  calls  for  a  reason,  and  that  is 


Louisville  reports  thet  average 
retail  sales  continue  to  show 
an  Increase  in  volume  during 
the  first  weeks  of  July  over 
lest  year  .  .  .  Building  permits 
Increased  over  300yo  June 
and  manufacturing  plants 
report  operations  well  above 
seasonal  levels  .  .  .  You  can 
sell  this  market  thru  .  .  . 


PROVEN  SERVICE 


Publishers  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan  will  find  with 
us  something  just  a  hit  different  from  what  they  have,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  talk  it  over. 


tLht  Courier-Journal 

The  Lxduisville  Times 

WH  AS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
415  Lexington  Ave. 
VA.  3-8265 


CHICAGO 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 
State  7942 
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will  be  harvested  and  sold  in  the  Southwest 
this  summer — best  crop  in  six  years! 

Shape  your  advertising  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Southwestern  people  who  ore 
being  enriched  by  this  record  crop.  Con¬ 
sider  the  circulation  coverage  of  'Die  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star — how  perfectly  it  will  publicize 
your  name  and  product  in  the  great  golden 
zone  of  Southwestern  prosperity. 

The  Doily  Kansas  City  Star  is  the  largest 
newspaper  west  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  copies.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Star  has  316,000  subscribers 

The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  (agricul¬ 
tural),  with  457,000  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  the  largest  farmers'  weekly  in 
America. 

Ask  for  detailed  circulation  data  and  for 
low  combination  rates  for  advertising  in  The 
Daily  and  Weekly  Star  or  The  Sunday  and 
Weekly  Star. 


Acdunulation  of  Cars  of 

Wheat  at  Kansas  City  in  One 
Day  Sets  New  AU  Time  Record 


CALL  them  box  cars  if  you  wiU.  In  reality 
they  ore  argosies  of  gold  bringing  to 
port  their  precious  cargoes  of  sun-ripened 
groin. 

On  Tuesday,  luly  6,  there  were  3,366  cars 
of  new  wheat  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  It  was  a  new  record  for  the  world's 
largest  primary  winter  wheat  market. 

Each  of  those  box  cars  held  from  1,600  to 
1,800  bushels  of  wheat.  The  average  value 
of  each  carload  was  about  $2,100.00.  The 
total  value  of  the  3,366  cars  was  7  million 
dollars— one  day's  business! 

Nearly  300  million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Morning  304.591 


Sunday  316.818 


Weddy  Star  457.087 


UtAVeRSOf 
WARST  NfWSPAPCfU 
AK€  BUYING  A 
MaUON  N€W  CABS 
T4f IS  Y€AB 
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Ad  ‘^Regulator’’  Says  Rejection 

of  Copy  Aids  Reader  Confidence 


Most  newspaper  advertising  men 
“point  with  pride”  to  the  amount 
of  linage  they  l»ing  into  the  paper,  but 
Maurice  Tierney, 


“regulator”  of 
advertising  copy 
at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (he 
doesn’t  like  the 
word  censor), 
has  the  unique 
job  of  keeping 
linage  out  of  the 
paper. 

M  r .  Tierney 
has  been  “regu¬ 
lating”  advertis- 

Maukice  Tiesnbv  ing  copy  submit¬ 
ted  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Tribune  for  the  past  20 
years.  His  service  with  that  news¬ 
paper  dates  back  over  a  period  of  41 
years.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  he  discussed  the 
general  improvement  in  all  types  of 
advertising  copy  submitted  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  formerly  prepared  for 
newspaper  publication. 

“The  reader  comes  first  in  all  cases,” 
he  said.  “It  is  good  business  policy  to 
reject  undesirable  copy  for  if  a  news¬ 
paper  hasn’t  reader  confidence,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  worth  a  cent.  We  try 
to  constantly  keep  before  us,  when 
considering  questionable  copy,  this 
thought:  ‘Will  this  advertising  hurt 
our  reader’s  pocketbook  or  health?” 

"Whan  in  Doubt  Loavm  It  Out" 

Mr.  Tierney  summed  up  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  policy  (Ml  advertising  copy  reg¬ 
ulation  with  the  following  terse  com¬ 
ment: 

“When  in  doubt  leave  it  out.” 

Looking  back  over  the  years  he 
has  been  with  the  Tribune,  he  com¬ 
mented  upim  the  generally  improved 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
liable  advertisements  in  newspapers. 
“Thirty  years  ago,  newspapers  of  the 
country  carried  a  great  deal  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  would  not  accept  to¬ 
day,”  he  stated.  “In  the  pcust,  such 
advertising  as  dty-hole  mining  stock 
offers,  wildcat  oil  stocks,  and  other 
get-rich-quick  schemes  have  foimd 
their  way  into  newspapers.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  today.” 

Federal  and  state  legislation  has 
aided,  in  some  cases,  to  clean  up  bad 
copy,  he  pointed  out.  In  the  local 


copy  before  it  gets  into  print,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Discussing  the  Tribune’s  advertising 
regulation  policy,  Mr.  Hemey  re¬ 
marked; 

“We  don’t  want  anjrthing  in  our  pa¬ 
per  that  will  bring  bad  thoughts  to 
young  people  or  upset  the  stomachs 
of  our  adult  readers.” 


“I  presume  we  have  made  all  the 
mistakes  there  are  to  make,  but  we 
try  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  ^ 
twice.”  i 

Mr.  Tierney  started  as  a  “counter 
boy”  in  the  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  41  years  ago.  He  later ' 
worked  in  the  auditing  and  business  i 
departments,  taking  over  advertising 
copy  regulation  duties  about  20  years 
ago. 


300 

THOUSAND 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


Guaranteed 


NEW  YORK  POST 


GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


Typma  of  Copy  Barrod 

Among  the  types  of  advertisements 
not  accepted  by  the  Tribune,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  are  horse  race  tipster  copy, 
ads  offering  fireworks  or  revolvers  for 
sale,  nor  will  the  Tribune  accept  copy 
from  fortune  tellers,  or  those  offering 
astrological  readings.  “Come-on”  ads 
of  all  types,  such  as  lotteries,  are  strict¬ 
ly  taboo  in  the  Tribune,  he  declared. 

Medical  copy  is  carefully  scrutinized 
and  the  product  tested,  often  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  de¬ 
termine  its  merits.  “Before  we  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  of  new  products,  we 
insist  that  the  advertiser  furnish  us  a 
list  of  ingredients  contained,  together 
with  a  package  of  it  such  as  is  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer,”  he  said.  “It 
is  not  customary  for  the  Tribune  to 
give  its  reasons  for  not  acc^ting 
medical  products  nor  is  it  customaiy- 
to  divulge  the  names  of  authorities  to 
whom  such  products  are  referred  for 
investigation.” 

In  order  to  regulate  medical  adver¬ 
tising  the  Tribune,  he  explained,  has 
a  definite  set  of  general  rules  govern¬ 
ing  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this 
type  of  copy.  Such  rules  are  in 
printed  form  and  cover  specific  classi¬ 
fications  of  medical  copy. 

Ada  Watehad  for  Libal 

“We  don’t  like  to  take  controversial 
advertising  of  any  sort,”  he  added, 
“and  we  watch  political  advertising 
for  libelous  statements.” 

Turning  again  to  the  obligation  a 
newspaper  assumes  in  serving  the 
public,  Mr.  Tierney  remarked: 

“The  majority  of  peofde  are  riiurdi- 
going  people.  They  have  a  keen  sense 
of  decency  and  we  don’t  want  to  of¬ 
fend  them.  Of  course,  mistakes  some¬ 
times  occur  and  objectionable  copy 
gets  into  print  When  it  does,  we 
invariably  receive  outspoken  letters 
of  criticism.” 

Mr.  Tierney  summed  up  his  work 
with  the  commoit; 


FCC  POSTPONEMENT  ASKED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27 — Old 
Colony  Broadcasting  Company,  Brock-  ' 
ton.  Mass.,  today  asked  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  to  post¬ 
pone  for  30  days  the  dfective  date 
of  an  order  permitting  Hildreth  & 
Rogers  Company  to  construct  and 
operate  a  radio  station.  The  date  set 
in  the  order  is  Aug.  10.  Purpose  of  ■ 
the  requested  postponemmt,  Charles  > 
Wayland,  counsel  for  Old  Colony,  { 
explained,  is  to  permit  draft  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  re-hearing  based  upon  the 
findings  of  FCC  which  have  not  yet 
been  published  and  wUl  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  the  effective  date  originally 
set.  Ihe  decision  was  handed  down 
without  memorandum  as  is  the  com-  ‘ 
mission’s  practice,  the  written  findings 
to  be  published  on  the  dfective  date 
of  the  order. 


$20,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Based  on  a  news  story  published  < 
June  9,  1937,  by  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  a  $20,000  libel  suit  was  filed  July  I 
24  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Young,  former  clerk  | 
of  Madison  County,  against  the  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  'Ihe  story  related  to 
adjustment  of  accoimts  between  Mrs. 
Young,  who  served  as  clerk  from 
June,  1933,  to  August,  1934,  and  the  i 
State  of  Tennessee  on  behalf  of  Madi-  ' 
son  Coimty,  TTie  libel  petition  al- 1 
leged  the  news  article  was  libelous 
per  se.  Mrs.  Young  was  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk  after  her  husband’s  j 
death. 


$100,000  LIBEL  DISMISSED 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  26 — A 
$100,000  damage  suit  brought  against 
Utah’s  director  of  securities  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  by  the  Utah  Na¬ 
tional  Prosperity,  Inc.,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Townsend  Old-Age  Pension  Plan, 
was  dismissed  July  23  without  preju¬ 
dice.  The  Telegram  had  published  a 
letter  written  by  the  securities’  offi¬ 
cial  which  the  corporation’s  promoter 
contended  “tended  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  ostracism”  against  it. 


field.  Better  Business  Bureaus  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  have  been  and  are 
still  an  important  factor  in  “policing” 
and  regulating  advertisers  inclined  to 
operate  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 
Nevertheless,  newspapers  themselves 
have  a  job  to  do  to  stop  questionable 


(^Accuracy- 

THE  INVISIBLE  INGREDIENT 


Wherever  the  precise  require* 
ments  of  newspaper  repro- 
^  duction  must  be  met — ^Wood 

have  become  stand- 
ard.  Their  consistent  uni- 
formity,  superb  quality  and 
iUnrgiST^  absolute  accuracy  have  made 
them  the  all  time  favorite  of  both  stereo¬ 
typer  and  pressman! 


liob> 

in 


WOOD 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 


HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK  • 


Those  kindly,  funny 
stories  that  delight 
so  many  American 
newspaper  readers 
have  scored  another 
hit — this  time  with 
the  milhon  readers 
of  "Die  Gruene  Post" 
in  Berlin. 


"Bob  Burns  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Thanks  very 
much  for  this  cheer¬ 
ful  person,"  writes 
the  editor  of  "Die 
Gruene  Post." 


For  Bob  Burns' 
stories  are  genuinely 
funny  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  a 
universal  appeal  — 
that's  why  they're  so 
popular  with  all 
types  of  American 
newspaper  readers. 
— And  that's  why 
well  over  225  Amer¬ 


ican  newspapers 
have  bought  the  Bob 
Burns'  feature  in 
nine  short  months. 


Perhaps  your  terri¬ 
tory  is  still  open. 
Write  or  wire. 


Esquire 

Features,  Inc. 


Howard  Denby,  Editor 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenu* 
Chicago 


&  Publisher  /  i 

July  .^1 


CKERBOCKER  NEWS 

n  ALBANY! 

Effective  August  Ist,  tlu-  rcceutl)  coiubiued 

Albany  Evening  News  and  The  Kniekerboeker 
Press  will  have  a  new  name  —  The  Kniekerboeker 
News! 

Effective  every  day  is  the  eoinplete  coverage  of 
this  new,  eidarged  Albany  newspaper.  Exclusive  in 
the  evening  field,  its  circulation  reaches  not  only  most 
Albany  families,  but  the  majority  of  families  in  the 
Capital  District. 

If  you  are  planning  a  sales  campaign  in  this  rich,  easy 
to  reach  market — plan  to  do  a  big  job  with  the 
medium  that  does  a  big  job  alone! 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  and  SON, 
New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago 
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PRESS  IS  ENJOYING 
‘POETIC  LICENSE’ 

Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona  Compiles 

ObserTations  of  Press-Politician 

Relationship  —  Commends  Re* 
porters  for  Work 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26— Famed 
for  his  elegance  of  language,  Senator 
Henry  Fountain  Ashimst  of  Arizona, 
compiling  his  favorite  speeches  for 
printing  as  an  appendix  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  has  included  an 
observation  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  politicians  and  the  press. 

Taken  from  a  speech  once  made  by 
him  in  the  Senate,  is  this: 

“As  politicians,  we  are  all  anxious, 
one  not  more  than  another,  to  receive 
favorable  mention  in  the  press. 

Doean’t  Blame  Reportera  .  . 

“Reporters  are  seldom  to  blame  for 
so-called  misstatements.  In  the  hurry 
of  public  life  we  sometimes  give  out 
interviews — I  am  probably  a  sinner 
in  this  regard — without  due  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  reporter  must  shoot  from 
the  hip.  He  has  no  time  to  turn  the 
stylus,  polish  the  phrase,  and  rub  the 
lamp.  He  must  get  his  dispatch,  his 
story,  to  the  desk  at  once.  There 
the  authorities  controlling  the  paper 
may  not  agree  with  the  story  or  may 
slap  a  headline  over  it  not  always 
supported  by  the  text.  The  press  is 
the  ‘fourth  estate.’  The  press  enjoys 
a  poetic  license,  and  it  should.  It 
works  imder  difficulties. 

“Do  not  forget  that  the  press  is 
entitled  to  mangle  grammar  and  to 
misapply  syntax.  The  members  of 
the  ‘foxirth  estate’  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who  are  authorized  to  use  the 
first  person  plural  for  the  first  person 
singular;  in  other  words,  only  news¬ 
papermen  and  men  with  tapeworms 
are  allowed  to  say  ‘we’  instead  of  ‘I.’ 

“It  is  not  well  to  be  too  touchy  and 
thin-skinned  about  newspaper  re¬ 
ports.  We  are  lending  altc^ether  too 
much  importance  to  what  might  have 
appeared  in  the  headlines  regarding 
the  absent  senator,  Mr.  Pope.  If  we 
are  to  hold  one  another  accountable 
or  are  to  be  held  accountable  for 
what  Senators  say,  then,  indeed,  our 
entire  time  will  be  taken  up  in  ex¬ 
plaining  what  we  say. 

“I  have  had  a  long  political  career; 
I  have  been  in  office  since  I  was  18 
years  of  age,  and  I  give  this  word  of 
advice:  Never  make  an  explanation. 
Let  your  actions  speak.  Never  ex¬ 
plain.  If  you  do,  the  next  day  you 
will  be  explaining  your  explanation. 

“The  press  has  a  habit,  like  politi¬ 
cians,  of  doing  what  it  pleases.  The 
press  is  as  anxious  to  have  the  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  politicians  as  we  poli¬ 
ticians  are  to  have  the  favorable 
opinion  of  the  press;  and  while  the 


defense  from  me,  I  must  say  that  I 
marvel  at  its  accuracj^  considering 
the  haste  imder  which  they  must 
operate  and  the  necessary  and  un¬ 
avoidable  uncertainty  of  public  men. 
Our  profession,  being  that  of  politics, 
makes  it  at  particular  times  necessary 
that  we  change  our  opinions  and  for 
good  reasons  reverse  our  judgments. 
In  view  of  all  these  unavoidable  ele¬ 
ments,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
complain  when  the  press  overplays  or 
underplays  an  incident,  unfortunate 
though  it  may  have  been,  regarding  a 
Senator.” 


ALL-STAR  FOOTBALL  GAME 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Organizing 
Own  Eastern  Team 

The  second  All-Star  football  game 
between  the  New  York  Professional 
Giants  and  a  team  of  eastern  college 
football  players  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  include  Andy  Kerr 
of  Colgate  and  Lou  Little  of  Columbia, 
will  take  place  Wednesday  evening. 
Sept.  8  at  the  Polo  Groimds  in  New 
York  City,  imder  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  A  share  of  the 
proceeds  will  go  to  the  Tribune  Fresh 


.'Vir  fund  Inc.,  which  annually 
vides  vacations  in  the  country  £» 
thousands  of  poor  children  in 
York.  ^ 

Last  September  the  Herald  Tribuas 
cooperating  with  the  Chicago 
sponsored  the  first  New  York  gam*^ 
the  kind  when  it  organized  a  team 
chosen  through  a  nation-wide  poll  m 
which  numerous  other  newspapafi 
participated.  This  team  played  k 
Chicago  as  well  as  in  New  York, 
This  year,  however,  the  Herald  Trib- 
une  has  decided  to  organize  its  own 
team. 


ANOTHER  I 


ST 


Ccbar|lapi^,sr(la^cttcl 

AGAIN  LEADS-*" 

IOWA  IN 


1?-6mo. 

I93Z 


The  CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZEHE . 3.813.810  agate  lines 

Davenport  Times  . 3.586.552 

Des  Moines  Register . 3.583.501 

Davenport  Democrat . 3.487.512 

Des  Moines  Tribune . 3.304.054 

Waterloo  Courier  . 2.845.066 

Sioux  City  Journal . 2.482.213 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  . 2.151.002 

Figures  from  Iowa  Daily  Press 
.\ssociation  and  Media  Records. 

Here’s  a  record  of  consistent  leadership  in  total  paid  advertising  lin¬ 
age  that  means  simply  one  thing  . . .  consistently  satisfactory  results 
for  advertisers.  Year  after  year,  the  rich  area  blanketed  by  The  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  has  proved  to  be  the 


'fhe'Recc/id 

1936  -  1^? 
1935  - 
1934  -  2".“ 
1933  - 


s — - - 

!  logical  Iowa  market  for  national  adver¬ 

1  A  recent  survey  of  28.099 

tisers.  The  more  than  40,000  regular  sub¬ 

newspaper  readers  on  60 

scribers  to  the  Gazette  represent  a  well 

typical  homeward-bound 

balanced  rural  and  urban  market.  Be 

sure  that  you  get  thorough  coverage  of 
this  rich  farming  area  and  prosperous. 

TRAIIVS 

progressive  city  market  by  placing  your 

showed  more  Suns  than  the 

schedules  in  The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 

3  other  New  York  evening 

"BLANKETS  IOWA’S  RICHEST  MARKET" 

newspapers  combined. 

tEiie  Cellar  ^aptbsi  #a^ette 

STbje  ^nn 

Rapretantzd  Nationally  by 

ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 


ASKS  GUILD  lEB  TO  QUIT 

To  EbiTOR  &  Publisher:  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  appears  to  be 
coming  to  a  most  unpretty  pass. 

An  insurgent  movement  is  building 
up  inside  the  Guild,  with  various 
locals  outside  New  York  forcing  a 
referendum  on  the  CIO  affiliation  and 
the  politico-sociological  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  St.  Louis  convention, 
and  with  Walter  Lippmann  refusing 
to  pay  his  dues  to  an  organization 
which  he  alleges  wants  to  commit  him 
as  a  member  to  the  opinions  embodied 
in  those  resolutions. 

William  Green  has  suspended  the 
Guild  from  the  AFL  because  of  the 
CIO  affiliation,  and  is  chartering  new 
AFL  editorial  workers’  unions.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  out  where  the  Guild 
will  be  left  hanging  if  the  referendum 
goes  against  the  CIO  affiliation.  But 
that  is  not  more  than  the  half  of  it. 
The  new  AFL  tmions,  apparently,  will 
compete  with  the  Guild  or  with  Guild 
members  for  newspaper  jobs;  and 
certainly  they  will  start  out  in  better 
odor  with  most  publishers  than  the 
Guild  now  is. 

The  publishers  are  almost  a  united 
front  against  the  Guild’s  demands  for 
the  Guild  version  of  the  closed  shop 
in  all  American  newspaper  plants. 

Thus,  the  Guild  is  menaced  on  three 
fronts — by  various  persons  and  groups 
within  itself;  by  Green’s  AFL,  whose 
strength  it  is  foolish  to  underestimate; 
by  the  publishers’  associations,  whose 
members  hire  and  fire  newspaper 
people. 

Ihe  danger  in  all  these  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  Guild’s  continued  vigor 
and  usefulness,  if  not  to  its  life,  is 
obvious.  Fortunately,  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  these  things  have  come  about 
seems  equally  obvious,  and  so  does 
the  remedy. 

Guild  President  Heywood  Broun 
and  his  friends  on  the  Guild’s  Inter¬ 
national  Ebcecutive  Board  constitute 
the  Guild’s  national  steering  commit¬ 
tee.  Up  to  now,  these  persons  have 
guided  Guild  policies  and  strongly 
influenced  actions  and  activities  of 
the  Guild  locals.  And  Mr.  Broun  is 
understood  to  be  the  dominant  per¬ 
sonality  on  the  Executive  Board. 

From  these  facts,  it  seems  clear  that 
Mr.  Broun  and  his  friends  on  the 
International  Executive  Board  are 
principally  to  blame  for  the  Guild’s 
present  position — which  position,  as  1 
calculate  it,  is  in  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  eight  ball. 

■  Mr.  Broun  appears  to  be  developing 
a  fondness  for  comparing  persons  who 
disagree  with  him  with  Benedict 
Arnold,  Pontius  Pilate  or  Judas  Is¬ 
cariot,  one  logical  inferenc3  being  that 
Mr.  Broun  supposes  himself  to  be 
George  Washington  reincarnated,  or 
Jesus  the  Christ  come  back,  or  both. 
Such  an  inferential  supposition  would 
be  an  interesting  one,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  would  not  stand  up  un¬ 
der  scrutiny.  Washington  finished 
the  revolution  which  he  helped  begin; 
the  Savior  was  a  shrewd  tactician. 
Mr.  Broun’s  revolution  has  been  inch¬ 
ing  closer  and  closer  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  eight  ball  ever  since  it  began; 
his  tactics  seem  hotheaded  and  im- 
necessarily  provocative  to  numerous 
people. 

All  honor  and  credit  should  go  to 
Mr.  Broun  and  his  fellow  pioneers  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  building 
up  the  Guild.  But  pioneers’  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  rulg  comes  eventually  to  an 
end,  while  pioneers  themselves  often 
become  pestiferous  bores  at  best  and 
actually  dangerous  to  their  commu¬ 
nity  or  their  organization  at  worst. 
That  this  melancholy  fate  is  over¬ 
taking  some  of  the  Guild  pioneers 
seems  to  me  beyond  dispute. 


It  follows*  that  the  quickest  remedy 
for  most  of  the  Guild’s  present  trou¬ 
bles  should  be  for  Mr.  Broun  and 
the  entire  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  Guild  to  submit  their 
resignations,  effective  as  soon  as  a 
new  Guild  President  and  Executive 
Board  could  be  chosen  and  installed. 
It  would  be  agreeable  to  the  writer 
to  have  this  letter  construed  as  a  re¬ 
quest  that  they  do  so. 

Reuben  Maury, 
Chief  Editorial  Writer 

N.  Y.  Daily  News;  ANG  No.  3-7123. 

BOY  SCOUTS  GRATEFUL 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  The  first 
National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
cluded.  Ebcactly  26,926  were  in  camp 
in  Washington  during  the  period  from 
June  30  to  July  9,  and  the  newspaper 
coverage  we  received  prior  to  and 
during  this  greatest  of  gatherings  of 
boys  ever  held  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  gives  me,  personally,  a  particu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  because  of  the  fact  I 
was  bom  and  reared  in  a  family  that 
has  been  identified  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  with  the  newspaper  field.  In¬ 
deed,  the  intelligent  handling  of  news 
of  the  Jamboree  by  the  news  gatherers 
makes  me  proud  of  my  breed! 

During  the  period  of  the  Jamboree 
the  public  relations  service  was  re¬ 
sponsible  to  626  news  gatherers,  spe¬ 
cial  feature  writers,  magazine  special¬ 
ists,  special  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  and  newsreel  people,  166  of  whom 
were  accredited  Boy  Scout  corre¬ 
spondents  representing  newspapers 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  state  the  excellence 
of  the  job  they  accomplished. 

As  you  represent  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  and  as  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  thank  each  newspaper 
person  individually  for  his  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  us  during  this  period,  1 
feel  that  this  letter  will  act  somewhat 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  our  gratslu, 
appreciation. 

Leslie  C.  Stratton, 
National  Director  of 
Public  Relations. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  NEWS  MAN 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Every  once 
in  a  while  some  good  newspaper  man 
goes  down,  and  the  tribe  of  real, 
honest-to-God  craftsmen  who  have 
kept  alive  by  their  example  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  American  pournalism  mourns 
a  real  loss.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
John  H.  Regan,  of  the  New  York  City 
News  Association,  whose  passing,  at 
the  early  age  of  48,  was  recorded  June 
29. 

Long  obituaries  were  printed  and 
praise  was  accorded  Regan.  Those 
obits  did  not  tell  all.  To  them  should 


I  U.  S.  A.  ON  A  PLAHER 


I  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
j  TODAY. 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

500— 5TH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


have  been  added  a  sort  of  round  table 
chorus  from  ship  news  men  of,  say, 
five  to  fifteen  years  ago,  giving  Regan 
credit  and  thanks  for  more  than 
once  doing  their  work,  and  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  hold  on  to  their 
jobs  and  to  keep  on  drawing  their 
salaries.  One  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  the  ship  news  men  of  today, 
who  probably  work  hard,  go  down 
the  Bay  on  the  early  morning  cutter, 
and  faithfully  cover  all  incoming  and 
outgoing  passenger  ships — and  miss 
no  item  of  importance.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  different. 

And  so  may  one  who  himself  cov¬ 
ered  ship  news  for  one  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  for  many  years, 
and  who  imtil  recently  came  into 
frequent  contact  with  ship  news  as  a 
voyager,  say  a  word  about  John  Regan 
and  what  he  stood  for  and  why  he 
left  an  example? 

One*  an  Unimportant  Job 

Early  in  the  century  the  job  of  ship 
news  man  on  City  News  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  his  fellow  workers  one  of  the 
least  important,  and  one  of  the  least 
remunerative  that  could  be  turned  up. 

Regan  came  to  New  York,  as  told 
in  the  “obits,”  with  a  real  newspaper 
background  of  accomplishment.  He 
was  not  an  untried  reporter.  He  took 
a  pride  in  his  work,  and  work  he  did! 
He  was  dependable.  Other  reporters 
knew  that  when  a  ship  came  in  that 
docked  in  Manhattan,  Regan  would 
meet  her.  If  they  had  something  else 
to  do,  Regan  would  get  the  news. 
They  would  not  risk  a  calldown  from 
the  city  editor  for  delinquency.  More 
than  once  has  this  writer  left  for 
Europe  or  returned,  to  find  that  John 
Regan  was  the  only  representative  of 
ship  news  on  hand. 

Often  one  watched  him  go  up 
against  some  particularly  forbidding 
personality  of  the  type  this  news- 
gatherer,  years  before,  had  never 
failed  to  tackle  without  cursing  the 


luck  that  made  him  a  ship  news  re 
porter  and  so  obliged  to  deal  with 
such  contemptible  speciments  of 
humanity.  They  used  to  be  seer 
more  frequently  in  other  years  on 
ships  than  nowadays.  But  Reean 
would  never  falter  or  shiik.  rITS^ 
ways  went  into  action  with  a  smile 
and  a  way  that  disarmed  prejudice 
If  the  other  had  news  and  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  it  up,  Regan  could 
get  it. 

Eventually  Allowed  Interview* 

To  the  fact  they  encountered  Regan 
more  frequently  than  any  other  ship 
news  man  is  undoubtedly  due  much 
of  the  more-or-less  grace  with  sdiich 
returning  captains  of  industry  in  time 
learned  to  submit  to  interviews.  Regan 
did  much  to  allay  the  suspicion,  the 
distrust  and  often  contempt  with 
which  many  voyagers  de  luxe  re- 
garded  reporters  when  the  old  “Shack’ 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Batt»y,  where 
ship  news  men  in  the  “combination' 
used  to  meet  late  in  the  afternoon  ana 
swap  items.  In  those  bygone  days, 
you  often  had  to  stand  your  ground, 
and  not  give  it;  to  curse  back  if,  like 
many  did,  they  swore  at  you. 

Regan  was  never  known  to  betray 
a  confidence.  All  in  all,  he  was  a 
sort  of  embodiment  of  those  virtues 
and  graces  which  many  of  us  who 
have  loved  the  calling  and  taken  pride 
in  it  have  hoped  belonged  to  us,  but 
in  which,  too  often,  honest  self-ap¬ 
praisal  has  fotmd  us  short.  He  took 
up  what  was  once  a  very  small  job 
and  made  it  a  big  one  by  the  way  he 
did  it.  And  in  doing  it,  he  made  a 
host  of  friends. 

Albert  Stevens  Crocker. 


REVISE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  has  revised 
editorial  page  style  and  type,  cliang- 
ing  its  mast  head  from  single  column 
to  three  columns  and  its  type  from 
7  on  8,  to  8  on  10. 


You  Have  To  Make  Calls  I 
. To  Get  Orders  | 

The  first  rule  in  selling  is — the  I 

more  calls  a  salesman  makes,  | 

the  more  orders  he  gets.  The  | 

same  rule  works  in  advertising 
equipment  to  newspapers.  | 

Steady,  consistent  advertising  | 

of  presses,  rollers,  type-setting  I 

machines,  mats,  motors,  type 
metoL  ink,  paper,  etc.,  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Equipment  Review 
section  will  produce  inquiries 
and  orders. 

Put  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equipment  Review  section  to 
work  for  you — it  -will  be  your 
star  salesman. 

EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Comes  with  Editor  6c  Publisher  on  the 

2nd  Saturday  of  each  month 
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12  th  in  Population 
hut  A  in  INTERNAL 
-  ^th  REVENUE! 


$310,990,302.37 

Paid  to  Uncle  Sam  Last  Year  by  North  Carolina 


In  population,  North  Carolina  ranks  twelfth 
among  the  states  of  the  union.  In  internal  reve¬ 
nue  collections,  however,  only  three  states  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  credited  to  the  Old  North  State! 

$310,990,30237 — ^that  is  the  total  turned  in  to  the 
federal  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  last  ...  a  total  surpassed  only  by  heavily 
populated  New  York,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 


Think  of  this  in  connection  with  the  state’s 
commanding  position  in  the  Southeast  in  retail 
trade  volume  ...  its  increasing  importance  in 
the  production  and  processing  of  minerals  .  .  . 
its  Dixie  supremacy  in  industry  ...  its  South¬ 
eastern  leadership  in  agriculture. 

Here,  we  submit,  is  a  field  for  advertising  that 
you  wise  sellers  of  goods  and  services  can  look 
to  with  extraordinary  confidence! 


These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete  Coverts^e 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Burlington  Times  News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 


Durham  Sun 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greenville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 


High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Sausbury  Post 


Tarboro  Southerner 
Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel 


1 


TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  PRINTED  FIN 
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1938  AHEAD 

For  a  thoughtful  treatment  of  administrative 
dilemmas  confronting  newspapers  in  the 
immediate  future,  let  us  commend  the  piece 
by  John  Danna  Wise,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 

Business  volume  is  rising,  to  the  degree  that 
1937  production  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
1928-1929  peak.  Newspaper  advertising  has  not 
kept  that  pace.  It  is  not  keeping  pace  now,  and 
it  is  likely  to  end  1937  with  a  total  about  75  per 
cent  of  its  highest  national  mark.  Ulus  news¬ 
papers  are  bidding  in  a  rising  labor  market  and  a 
rising  commodity  market,  facing  constantly  higher 
taxes;  unless  income  increases  in  parallel  steps,  it 
cannot  meet  continued,  plant-wide,  demands  for 
payroll  increases,  set  aside  reserves  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  obsolete  equipment,  expand  its  operations 
with  community  growth. 

Mr.  Wise  points  out  the  need  for  stern  control 
of  operating  costs,  but  correctly  declares  that 
c>conomy  alone  cannot  possibly  meet  the  situation. 
Major  economies,  in  fact,  are  out  of  the  question 
in  the  face  of  new  costs  that  must  be  met,  come 
what  may,  if  the  enterprise  is  to  continue.  The 
trend  of  business  calls  for  higher  unit  selling 
prices  of  the  newspaper’s  services;  the  basic  con¬ 
dition  of  newspaper  operation  has  long  demanded 
them.  The  present  rate  structure  was  predicated 
on  volume  business,  generally  speaking,  and  with 
volume  business  absent  for  seven  years,  it  cannot 
provide  adequate  operating  revenue. 

Newspapers  do  not  need  the  immense  advertis- 
log  of  ten  years  ago  for  prosperity.  They 

have  been  better  newspapers,  in  fact,  without  it. 
The  tightly  crowded  sheets  of  1927-1929  blanketed 
many  an  advertisement  and  probably  should  bear 
part  of  the  blame  for  driving  advertisers  into  less 
popular  experiments.  With  a  unit  rate  set  on  a 
reasonable  production  cost,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit,  newspapers  can  function  at  their  best  and 
prosper,  even  with  a  decline  from  present  linage 
levels. 

The  three-cent  circulation  price  is  also  receiv¬ 
ing  serious  thought,  as  it  should.  Despite  the 
arguments  for  the  low-price  theory  the  gradual 
spread  of  the  three-cent  paper  throughout  the 
country  has  not  reduced  the  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers,  nor  deprived  any  literate  citizen  of  their 
service.  It  has  given  publishers  a  new  and  neces¬ 
sary  revenue  margin. 

One  economy  move  that  Mr.  Wise  did  not  men¬ 
tion  has  received  attention  in  several  Far  Western 
cities.  That  is  the  operation  of  competing  news¬ 
papers  from  one  plant,  without  any  loss  of 
editorial  independence,  or  any  business  incon¬ 
venience.  The  idea  does  not  reduce  payrolls.  It 
does  cut  down  plant  investment  and  upkeep,  and 
its  long  rim  effect  will  be  the  replacement  of  two 
obsolescent  plants  by  one  which  can  be  kept  mod¬ 
em  at  bearable  expense.  The  plan  may  not  be 
feasible  in  large  cities,  with  heavy  pressroom  de¬ 
mands  at  all  hours,  but  it  merits  close  considera¬ 
tion  in  an  era  when  expenses  are  soaring  and 
revenue  puffs  along  in  the  rear. 

FREE  ADVERTISING 

NE  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  its  long  fight  against  para¬ 
sitical  press  agentry  is  a  directory  of  current  “free” 
offerings  to  newspapers.  There  are  four  direc¬ 
tories,  meant  specifically  for  the  attention  of  the 
editor,  the  automobile  e^tor,  woman’s  page  editor, 
and  travel  and  resort  editor,  listing  the  enterprise, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  source  of  the  handouts. 

“The  very  length  of  these  directories  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspapers,”  the  association  truly  ob¬ 
serves — there  are  nearly  500  of  them.  Some  are 
maintained  by  consistent  newspaper  advertisers 
who  want  a  little  more  for  their  money;  most 
represent  names  which  seldom  appear  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  columns.  What  they  stand  for 
is  news  only  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  defini¬ 
tion;  it  is  advertising  which  the  press  agent  claims 
and  his  sponsor  believes  has  conunercial  value. 

Take  them  at  their  word  then— let  them  pay 
for  it. 


RIAL 


COMMON  SENSE  WILL  WIN 


Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. — 
Romans.  XII;  20,  21. 


TOO  FEW  NEWSPAPERS? 

IN  Great  Britain,  where  mergers  and  suspen¬ 
sions  have  reduced  the  number  of  newspapers 
more  sharply  than  in  the  United  States  since 
1920,  the  Newspaper  World  expresses  the  fear  that 
“the  limitation  of  newspapers  will  reach  such  a 
point  as  to  threaten  liberty  of  thought  with  mass 
reproduced  opinions.”  “Technical  excellence  and 
triumphant  finance  can  be  bought  at  too  high  a 
price,”  it  adds. 

The  warning  is  not  without  force  even  here. 
London  has  three  evening  newspapers;  New  York 
has  seven,  coimting  two  in  Brooklyn  and  one 
which  circulates  mainly  in  the  Bronx.  London 
has  nine  morning  papers  to  New  York’s  six  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Journal  of  Commerce).  London,  serv¬ 
ing  45,000,000  people  in  an  area  hardly  bigger  than 
New  York  State,  has  a  total  morning  circulation 
of  approximately  9,000,000,  compared  with  the  ap¬ 
proximately  3,500,000  enjoyed  by  New  Ywk’s 
morning  press. 

Metropolitan  conditions  are  thus  not  compar¬ 
able,  and  the  national  circulation  of  several  Lon¬ 
don  morning  papers  has  no  American  counterpart. 
Neither  is  there  here  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
existence  of  newspapers  within  the  sphere  of  the 
metropolitan  giants. 

Despite  the  sales  technique  of  several  great 
metropolitan  newspapers,  the  small  city  daily  man¬ 
ages  to  prosper  under  its  great  brother’s  guns, 
as  it  does  to  a  lesser  extent  in  EIngland.  Many 
sub-metropolitan  U.  S.  papers  carry  a  fair  volume 
of  primary  and  a  large  number  of  “B”  schedules 
of  national  advertising,  supporting  a  volume  of 
retail  advertising  beyond  most  British  journals. 

The  pressure  that  has  been  most  effective  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  American  papers  has  come 
from  local  merchants.  They  have  been  sold,  either 
by  a  strong  local  paper  or  by  their  national  as¬ 
sociation  propaganda,  against  the  idea  of  support¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  do  not  give  “full  local  cover¬ 
age.”  Too  often,  the  result  is  that  the  second  news¬ 
paper  does  not  receive  a  schedule  in  accordance 
with  its  clientele;  it  receives  no  schedule  at  all. 

There  are  some  900  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  now  have  only  one  newspaper.  Tliat  is  all 
they  need  from  a  sound  economic  standpoint,  and 
it  is  all  many  of  them  need  from  any  public  stand¬ 
point.  They  do  their  best  to  reflect  all  shades  of 
public  opinion,  stifling  no  voice  that  ought  to  be 
heard.  The  latter  decision  is,  of  course,  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  and  may  be  subject  to  conflicting  judgments. 
A  newspaper  can  be  the  public  forum  for  all,  as 
it  should  be,  without  sacrificing  an  iota  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  or  leadership.  But  a  newspaper  that 
does  so  must  be  conducted  by  people  who  make 
it  their  life  work,  a  part  of  their  soul  as  well  as 
their  bread  and  butter.  It  can’t  be  done  as  a  side¬ 
line,  and  it  can’t  be  done  successfully  with  the 
help  of  people  whose  only  interest  in  their  em¬ 
ployer  is  that  he  meets  payrolls  regularly  and 
doesn’t  want  too  much  overtime. 


WHATEVER  the  decision  of  the  referendum 
which  the  American  Newspaper  finiLi 

tr.  h/xIH  _ _ _ 


m 


^  ’  intends  to  hold,  on  seieral  questions 
‘  settled”  by  its  St.  Louis  convention,  it  is  evident 
now  that  the  rank  and  file  of  working  newspaner 
people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  h«»/4i.„„j. 
methods  of  the  present  leadership  Sixteen  guilds 
imply  by  their  request  for  a  referendum  that  one 
or  more  of  the  convention’s  action.s  are  out  of  lim 
with  their  members’  ideas.  The  16  may  repreaat 
a  majority,  more  likely  that  they  stand  for  a  strong 
minority. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  a  referendum  to  re¬ 
consider  the  acts  of  a  representative  body  are 
many.  The  guild  leadership  should  find  it  easy  to 
convince  doubters  that  reversal  of  the  convention’s 
major  policies  would  constitute  repudiation  of  the 
leaders  who  had  set  them,  and  that  repudiation 
v/ould  weaken  the  organization  in  its  relations  with 
employers. 

Reversal  of  the  CIO  policy,  for  instance,  would 
have  the  effect  of  placing  the  guild  completely  out 
of  organized  labor,  since  it  has  been  suspended 
from  the  AFL  which  it  joined  so  gleefully  a  year 
ago.  That  the  guild  never  did  belong  in  organized 
labor  is  our  view,  shared  by  a  good  many  guild 
and  non-guild  newspapermen,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  referendum  can  be  expected  to  go  so  far 
The  best  that  reasonable  employers  and  reason¬ 
able  guild  members  can  expect  is  a  strong  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  radical  views  of  the  guild  fathers 
do  not  express  the  philosophy  of  active  journalists 
It  should  be  a  vote  of  “lack  of  confidence”  in  a 
tight  little  clique  which  regards  writing  news¬ 
paper  people  as  hands  on  an  assembly  line  and 
ridicule  the  thought  that  professional  ability  can 
be  adequately  compensated  without  pressure. 

The  radical  guild  has  had  its  day.  Its  accom¬ 
plishments  have  not  been  great.  It  has  made  al¬ 
most  every  possible  mistake.  It  has  demonstrated 
more  than  once  how  not  to  go  about  improving  the 
economic  condition  of  its  membership.  Even 
among  the  guild  zealots  who  were  delegates  at  St. 
Louis,  the  national  leadership  proved  itself  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  step  with  the  men  who  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  newspapermen  first  and  trade  unionists 
second. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  the  view  of  Reuben 
Maury,  expressed  in  other  columns,  that  the  guild 
officers  have  done  a  good  pioneer  job,  but  that 
the  day  for  pioneering  is  over.  The  function  of 
the  guild  today  should  be  the  one  its  founders 
conceived  for  it — the  improvement  of  employment 
conditions  for  editorial  workers,  coupled  with  a 
guarantee  to  employers  that  guild  membership  is 
a  hallmark  of  competency. 

That  is  a  common  sense  program  for  any  or» 
ganization  which  expects  to  survive.  It  cannot 
be  attained  under  the  present  principles  and 
leadership;  it  cannot  be  attained  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion  which  sets  up  employment  conditions  that 
employers  cannot  accept.  It  is  time  to  return  to 
common  sense  in  editorial  organization. 

We  believe  that  common  sense  will  win  in  the 
forthcoming  referendum. 


TWO  MASTERS 

IT  looks  like  a  bad  bargain  all  around  which 
brings  Charles  Michelson  to  Crosley  Radio 
as  public  relations  adviser,  and  keeps  him 
also  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Committee.  Complications  are  inevitable. 
They  will  embarrass  Mr.  Michelson;  they  may 
cost  Mr.  Crosley  some  valuable  privileges,  and 
they  may  provide  a  major  political  scandal  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  even  the  astute  Charlie  Mike 
can  simultaneously  serve  those  two  particular 
masters — and  none  should  know  it  better  than  he. 


A  “FREE”  PRESS 

WHEN  an  Italian  officer,  on  leave  from  tlw 
Spanish  Loyalist  Army,  tells  an  Ameri¬ 
can  interviewer  that  a  free  press  pre¬ 
vails  in  Spain,  he  is  using  words  in  a  sense 
strange  to  Anglo-Saxons.  If  the  press,  by  hk 
definition,  is  free  in  Spain,  it  is  also  free  in  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Certainly — it  is  free  to 
print  whatever  the  ruling  powers  want  jffinted, 
within  the  two  pages  of  space  that  government 
newsprint  regulations  permit.  It  is  free  to  pnn< 
whatever  else  the  editor  chooses,  provided  he 
willing  to  end  his  life  in  prison  or  against  a  white¬ 
washed  wall.  As  the  Frenchman  said — Liberty, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 


DEFINITIONS 

MUGWUMP  is  a  person  educated  beyond 
his  intellect. 

— Horace  Porter,  in  a  statement  during 
the  Cleveland-Blaine  Campaign  of  1884,. 
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Personals 


UBUV  Walke* 


Lyj>SLEY  G.  WALKER,  editor-in- 
chief,  Chattanooga  Times,  cele- 
j^ted  his  83rd  birthday  July  20.  He 

_  has  b€«n  with 

the  newspaper 
for  54  years.  A 
group  of  50 
friends  had 
planned  a  sur¬ 
prise  party  for 
him  at  the  home 
of  Col.  Milton  B. 
Ochs  on  his 
birthday  but  it 
was  called  off 
upon  advice  of 
Mr.  Walker’s 
physician.  He  is 
convalesc- 
jng  from  an  illness  suffered  last  win- 
tB.  Mr.  Walker  joined  the  Times  in 
1883  as  a  telegrapher  and  a  proof¬ 
reader. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher,  Raleigh 
(jj  c.)  Times,  and  district  governor 
of  Rotary,  reported  on  the  Nice, 
fnnce,  international  convention, 
«ben  he  addressed  the  189th  district 
at  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

A.  G.  Keeney,  executive  editor, 
Spirtonburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Jour- 
mi,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip 
to  Florida. 

William  E.  Gonzales,  editor  and 
publisher,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  is 
recovering  from  a  recent  operation  at 
a  Columbia  hospital. 

Carl  Goerch,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
State,  was  the  speaker  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  Charlotte  Kiwanis 
Huh  He  spoke  on  tolerance. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  publisher,  Marshall 
(Uich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Contunission  by  Gov.  Frank 
Slu^y  for  a  four-year  term.  Roger 
H.  Andrews,  publisher  of  Menominee 
(Mich.)  Herald- Leader,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  for  a  six-year  term. 

Edward  T.  Leech,  editor  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Lawrence  F.  Fagan,  city 
editor,  and  Chester  L.  Smith,  sports 
editor,  are  on  vacation  at  Smith’s  Is¬ 
land  camp  in  Georgian  Bay. 

A.  Roy  Allen,  publisher,  Camden 
(Ark.)  News,  was  chairman  of  the 
.M'kansas  Lions  committee  in  charge 
of  the  “Advertise  Arkansas’’  exhibit 
at  the  Lions  International  convention 
at  Chicago  the  week  of  July  19. 

C.  H.  Nelson,  former  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  British  Columbia  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Vancouver,  has  been 
aimed  president  V.  H.  Roach  be¬ 
comes  managing  director. 

Ned  Shepler,  publisher,  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution,  was  named  July 
17  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  E.  W. 
Marland  of  Oklahoma.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  James  E.  Berry, 
lieutenant  governor,  who  was  acting 
governor  in  Gov.  Marland’s  absence. 

John  Nance,  former  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  has 
joined  the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily 
.Veto*  as  editor.  He  is  a  brother  of 
James  C.  Nance,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  also  publishes  the  Pur¬ 
cell  (Okla.)  Register. 

Donald  D.  Burchard,  publisher.  Oak 
Grove  (Mo.)  Banner  Press,  has  been 
appoint^  to  the  journalism  faculty 
d  Butler  University,  Indianapolis.  He 
succeeds  Norman  R.  Buchan,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicopo  Herald  d!t  Examiner. 

Roy  Harding,  formerly  editor  and 
nianager,  Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily  Jour- 
*al  and  of  the  Broken  Arrow  (Okla.) 
Ledger,  has  become  publisher  of  the 
Homing  (Okla.)  News  and  Journal, 
succeeding  Paul  F.  Miller,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  Broken  Arrow  as  publisher 
d  the  Ledger. 


William  E.  .Mitcheix 


Clare  A.  Berger,  editor,  Kittanning 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader  for  10  years,  has 
resigned  and  will  live  at  Warren,  Pa. 
Wayne  B.  Owen,  city  editor,  succeeds 
him. 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  publisher,  Lynrt 
(Mass.)  Item,  was  the  recipient  of 
flowers  and  cigars  from  his  editorial 
and  advertising  employes  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  79th  birthday,  July  20. 

In  the  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  E.  MITCHELL,  for  the 
past  seven  years  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  has 
been  named 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily, 
succeeding  Clyde 
W.  Melton,  Sr., 
who  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  is 
succeeded  as 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  by  Jack 
Walker,  formerly 
of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  News  and 
Express.  M  r . 
Mitchell  joined 
the  newspap)er 
11  years  ago  as  district  manager  and 
later  became  manager  of  city  circu¬ 
lation  and  then  general  circulation 
manager. 

Norman  S.  Rose,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  sailed 
from  Montreal  July  24  with  his  wife 
and  Son,  Hugh,  on  the  S.  S.  Ausonia, 
for  a  business  and  vacation  trip  to 
European  capitals.  'They  will  return 
shortly  after  Labor  Day. 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manager. 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Muncie  Star, 
is  spending  a  month  at  Atlantic  City. 

Louis  D.  Young  was  recently  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  a  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Mark  Ferree,  business  manager. 
Mr.  Young  recently  joined  the  Times 
advertising  staff,  going  there  from  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  where 
he  had  been  advertising  manager  for 
about  a  year.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
the  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Carroll  Kitts,  manager  of  circulation 
and  editorial  promotion  departments 
of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  Mrs. 
Kitts  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Ann,  born  recently. 

Fred  W.  Carter,  city  circulation 
manager,  Macon  (Ga.)  Evening  News, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Cleveixnd  UoIK-.EIS 


Folks  Wurth  Knowing 

1  PRINTER,  clad  in  overalls  and  an 
A  ».  undershirt  and  working  alone  on  ] 
his  own  initiative,  covered  one  of  the 
largest  news 
stories  in  the 
history  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Herald  and 
brought  to  that 
newspaper  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion 
of  its  earliest 
fame. 

The  printer 
was  Cleveland 
Rodgers,  who  af¬ 
terwards  kept  on 
writing  and  now 
is  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  and 
also  an  author  and  playwright  of  note. 

One  June  night  in  1903  all  hands 
were  out  of  the  newsroom  and  Rod¬ 
gers  was  waiting  alone  for  a  storm 
to  subside  so  he  could  go  home.  The  I 
telephone  rang  and  he  answered.  'The 
night  watchman  at  the  huge  Clifton 
Manufacturing  Co.  plant  outside  the 
city  was  telephoning — hurriedly,  ex¬ 
citedly.  The  dam  at  the  mill  had 
broken  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
flood  and  the  mill  was  washing  away! 

Rodgers  had  no  time  to  contact  his 
city  editor  or  anyone  else  connected 
with  the  Herald  at  their  homes.  Out 
in  the  storm  he  went  and  pedaled  his 
bicycle  along  a  muddy,  rain-washed 
railroad  bed  to  where  the  flooded 
streams  stopped  him.  Then,  in  a  flat- 
boat,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  hired 
a  farmer’s  horse  and  rode  to  the  flood 
area.  The  huge  plant  and  mill  village 
had  been  swept  away.  Bodies,  debris  ' 
and  mud  and  water  covered  what  had  | 
been  a  large  and  prosperous  mill  sec-  I 
tion  a  few  hours  before.  Quickly  the  i 
young  printer  went  to  work,  gather-  | 
ing  the  facts  and  rushing  back  to  town. 
There  he  had  some  difficulty  convinc-  i 
ing  his  superiors  that  all  he  reported 
had  really  happened.  But  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  scored  a  scoop. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  bom  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  March  3,  1885.  He  was 
educated  in  public  schools  and  entered 
the  newspaper  field  as  a  printer,  op¬ 
erating  the  first  typesetting  machine 
installed  in  the  Herald  office.  He  j 
joined  the  Eagle  in  1906  and  served  as 
writer,  drama  critic,  editorial  writer, ; 
associate  editor,  and,  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1931,  as  editor. 

He  was  lecturer  of  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Jimmy  Fi<idler 
In  Hollywood 

The  best  daily  column  oi  news  and 
gossip  available  from  Movieland. 

Jimmy  Fiddler  knows  all  the  stars  and 
writes  brisk  daily  comment  on  their 
fads  and  foibles. 

A  time-tested  gossip  column  that  satisfies  the  cinema  ions 


McNaughl:  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


J.  C.  Rothwell,  editor  of  The 
Seminole,  Oklahoma,  Evening 
Reporter,  writes  .  .  . 


"Li'l  Abner  was  mis¬ 
sing  from  the  paper 
Monday  because  the 
stereotyper  lost  the 
mats . 

"Within  30  minutes 
after  we  went  to 
press ,  we  had  50 
telephone  calls  in¬ 
quiring  for  Li'l  Ab¬ 
ner.  Within  an  hour 
we  had  200  calls — by 
actual  count. 

"We  carry  seven 
strips.  Li'l  Abner 
is  by  far  the  most 
popular..  I'm  con¬ 
vinced  it's  the  most 
popular  strip  on  the 
market  today. 

"I  attribute  much  of 
our  recent  sensa¬ 
tional  circulation 
gains  to  Li'l  Abner. 
Thanks  for  selling  it 
to  us . " 

For  samples  of  LiT  Abner,  A1 
Capp's  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
color  page,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 
I  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
i  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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suffered  shock  and  bruises  July  20 
when  his  car  was  struck  from  the 
rear  by  another  machine. 

Harold  Belknap,  business  manager, 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  committee  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Rotary  Club. 

George  H.  Powell,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening  Leader 
and  News  Leader,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Powell,  is  on  a  two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

I.  Van  Dillen,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Augustine 
(Fla.)  Record  since  1934,  resigned 
July  15  because  of  ill  health.  Joseph 
Cawthon,  superintendent  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager.  J.  S.  Nickel  continues  his  pres¬ 
ent  work  of  sales  management,  and 
David  Stockslager,  continues  as 
cashier  and  office  manager.  Mr.  Van 
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Dillen,  following  a  long  rest,  will  an¬ 
nounce  his  future  plans. 

Forest  Bogan  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Beveridge,  who  has 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Mr. 
Bogan  has  been  with  the  daily  for 
the  past  six  years. 

Ronald  C.  Bishop,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor, 
Is  enjoying  a  vacation  trip  to  his 
parental  home  at  Lawrencetown, 
N.  S. 

Ralph  H.  Watts,  former  national 
advertising  manager  of  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Citizen,  effective  Aug.  1. 
No  successor  has  been  appointed  yet. 

Augustus  Norton,  Jr.,  advertising 
copy  carrier,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  is  recovering  from  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  side,  which  he  suffered 
recently  at  the  Virginia  Beach  rifle 
range  when  a  guardsman’s  gun  went 
off  accidently  as  Norton  was  placing 
targets  in  position. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Earl  O.  STOWITTS,  managing 
editor,  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Recorder,  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  hole-in-one  club  on 
the  14th  green  at  the  Antlers  Club. 

Charles  Carson,  city  editor,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  is  spending  a  three-week 
vacation  in  London  and  Paris.  He 
sailed  for  England  July  20. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  sports  editor, 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder, 
is  the  new  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  State  Baseball  League.  He  re¬ 
places  Samuel  Chambers,  who  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
New  York  City. 

George  Daley,  sports  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  spend  the 
month  of  August  at  his  camp  at  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

James  F.  Cosgrove,  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  and  Telegram  reportorial 
staff,  who  had  passed  60  of  his  77 
years  in  journalism,  was  guest  of 
honor  July  20  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  daily’s  editorial  staff  to  mark  Mr. 
Cosgrove’s  return  to  his  duties,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  recovery  from  a  serious 
illness. 

Russell  M.  Roberts,  reporter  and 
editorial  writer,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  met  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  July  27  during  his  first 
trip  East  on  vacation.  He  will  return 
Aug.  2  following  a  visit  in  New  York. 

Howard  N.  Weston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Jelli- 
son  Publications,  succeeding  John  S. 
McNamara,  who  has  joined  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post.  The  Jelli- 
son  chain  includes  the  Pinehurst 
(N.  C.)  Outlook,  the  White  Mountain 
Outlook,  and  the  Pinehurst  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Press. 

Leland  Stowe,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
sailed  on  the  Statendam  July  22  for 
Spain,  where  he  will  observe  the 
Loyalist  and  Insurgent  forces.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Stowe  will  lecture  on  the  Spanish 
conflict  until  Jan.  1,  1938,  when  he 
will  return  to  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  N.  Kapnic,  news  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  en¬ 
tered  Graduate  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
for  treatment. 

Joseph  Dragonetti,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  water  front  reporter, 
is  on  a  short  trip  to  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  where  he  plans  to  visit  old 
sailing  vessels. 

William  M.  Emery,  formerly  of  the 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Evening  News  and 
Boston  Transcript  editorial  staffs,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  early 
mayors  of  New  Bedford  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Standard- 
Times. 

Betty  Hardesty,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  sports  staff,  has  returned 
to  duties  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Miss  Nannie  Mae  Myers  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Wallin  as 
society  and  club  editor  of  the  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Citizen,  following  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
lin’s  resignation. 

Mrs.  Hart  Dempsey,  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  and  Miss  Lucille  MacKenzie, 
Carter,  Okla.,  have  joined  the  society 
department  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  which  is 
now  being  conducted  as  a  unit  for 
the  two  papers  under  the  supervision 
of  Bennie  Turner,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department.  Miss  Suzanne 
Amote,  until  recently  society  editor 
of  the  Times,  is  now  writing  women’s 
features.  Virginia  Love  Scott,  for¬ 
merly  society  editor  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
man,  is  assignment  editor  for  the 
combined  department. 

Albert  H.  Tederstrom,  formerly  of 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  who  recently 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press  copy  desk, 
has  been  named  telegraph  editor. 

Ben  Bassett,  Cleveland  correspond¬ 
ent,  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Bas¬ 
sett,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ewing  Bassett,  born  July  22. 

Merle  D.  James,  editor  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  department  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  East  Aurora. 
N.  Y.,  ^ard  of  Education. 

Tom  F.  Campbell,  former  Enid. 
Okla.,  newspaperman  and  lawyer,  has 
opened  a  law  office  in  Bristow,  Okla. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Enid 
(Okla.)  News  and  Eagle  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

John  Scott  Hughes,  of  the  London 
Times  editorial  staff,  is  in  Newport 
covering  the  International  yacht  races. 

Arthur  W.  (Jeff)  Davis,  yachting 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  coast  to  coast  program 
during  the  International  yacht  races  at 
Newport.  Davis’  own  autobiography, 
“Jeff  Davis’s  Log,”  illustrated  by 
George  Gale,  is  being  run  as  a  serial 
copyrighted  feature  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  and  Sunday  Journal. 

Robert  Bowman,  formerly  copy- 


reader  and  slot  man,  has  been  namo^ 
telegraph  editor  of  the  PhilodelrJ.” 
Inquirer. 

L.  E.  Claypool,  an  old-time  news 
paperman,  has  joined  the  Salt  lJ' 
Tribune  staff  as  a  special  assignmem 
man.  He  was  recently  in  San  Fran 
cisco. 

Clarence  Campbell,  of  the  Philodei 
phia  Inquirer  city  desk,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk. 

Wetlding  Belh 

Mary  alice  hunter,  sodeu 

and  club  editor.  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Graphic,  to  John  Nicholas 
Bookhart,  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  17  at 
Little  Rock. 

Malcolm  C.  Bauer,  northwest  editor 
Portland  Oregonian,  to  Miss  Roberta 
Moody  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  H  at 
Eugene. 

John  H.  Harwood,  reporter.  Aft 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Lead^  to 
Miss  Margaret  Volkenant  of  Mt 
Clemens,  July  23. 

Hugo  G.  Autz,  of  Toledo  News-Bee 
copy  desk,  to  Miss  Maxine  Dowd, 
Iron  River,  Mich.,  in  Toledo  June  26. 

Francis  H.  Andrews,  Concord  (Ill.) 
Daily  Monitor  reporter,  to  Miss  Ov¬ 
erly  Frances  LaBelle  of  Melrose. 
Mass.,  July  24. 

Henry  W.  Kennedy,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  correspondent,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Ethel  May  Bell  Bonnallie  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  July  24. 

A.  Bancroft  Wells,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Alyne  Tygett,  employe  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  department,  July  19  at  St.  Louis. 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

City  board  of  education  1912-1923;  is 
a  trustee  of  Long  Island  University, 
a  member  of  the  Queensborough 
Planning  Commission,  the  New  York 
Southern  Society  and  the  Queens 
World  Fair  committee.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  plays,  “The  Legend  of  the 
Hills”  (1911)  and  “Ransomed”  (1912); 
and  author  of  “Walt  Whitman’s  Life 
and  Works”  (1920);  co-editor  “The 
Gathering  of  the  Forces”  (Whitman’s 
Writings,  2  volumes,  1920),  and  “The 
Roosevelt  Program”  (1933).  He  also 
writes  short  stories  and  articles. 
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AS  he  reads  this,  many  a  practical-minded  printer  will 
L  say:  "I  wouldn’t  trade  my  easy  chair  and  footstool 
for  it.  Antiques  are  nice  for  those  who  can  afford  them  . . . 
but  no  $3,050  chairs  for  me!’ 

Yet  that  same  printer  may  be  paying  even  more  for  an¬ 
tiques  . . .  without  realizing  it. 

Let’s  look  into  his  composing-room.  Here’s  a  line  cast¬ 
ing  machine.  Was  a  mighty  efficient  job  fifteen  years  ago. 
But  of  course  we  have  to  improve  them.  That’s  progress. 

Today’s  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have  many  new  features 
such  as:  Quick  Mixing,  Optic  Aid  Front,  Self-Quadder,  Six 
Mold  Disk,  Duplex  Display.  Every  one  of  them  speeds  pro¬ 


duction.  From  plants  that  have  installed  them  come  letters 
telling  us  how  much  their  production  has  been  stepped  up. 
Savings  vary  from  1 0  %  to  5  0  % . 

Yet  operating  costs  on  old  machines  are  just  as  much 
as  on  these  new  Blue  Streaks— often  more.  And  since  a 
Blue  Streak  could  be  turning  out  more  slugs  every  hour  and 
eliminating  much  sawing,  fitting  and  stone  work  at  the 
same  time . . .  well,  it’s  just  naturally  costing  that  printer  a 
lot  of  money  to  keep  his  antiquated  machine  around. 

If  he’d  figure  it  up  for  himself,  he’d  probably  decide  to 
get  rid  of  his  composing-room  antiques— to  replace  his 
obsolescent  machines  with  new  Blue  Streak  Linotypes. 


A-P-L  GARAMOND  BOLD  NO.  3;  LINOTYPE  GARAMONO  AND  GARAMONO  NO.  3 


yiergenthaler  l^inotype  Qompany 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  • 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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CIRCULATION  COSTS 
VARY  7  TO  20% 

Cost  Specialist  Analyzes  Operating 
Expenses  and  Shows  Need  for  In¬ 
creased  Revenue;  Gives  Opinion 
of  Well-Balanced  Coverage 

By  Cooke  Coen 
Newspaper  Analysis  Service 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal 
circulation?  Yes,  but  is  there  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  satisfied  with  its  circula¬ 
tion?  I  doubt  that.  Ideal  circulation 
—or  perhaps  I  had  better  say — well 
balanced  circulation — is  one  that  is 
divided  as  follows — 60  per  cent  in  the 
city — 25  per  cent  suburban  and  15 
per  cent  trading  territory.  With  such 
a  plan  in  operation  it  allows  for 
“ideal”  coverage — promotion  planned 
along  these  lines  means  money  spent 
with  the  maximum  of  effectiveness. 
“Money  spent”  is  expense  or  low  cost 
and  today  cost  is  all  important.  Nat- 
lurally  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
such  a  division  of  circulation — but 
this  article  is  on  the  average  new- 
paper. 

Before  going  any  further  let  me 
explain  that  ideas  and  costs  brought 
out  are  not  my  own  ideas  but  those 
of  my  clients  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  I  do  not  reveal  their  identities 
but  does  give  you  authentic  figures 
based  on  my  newspaper  cost  analysis. 
Entire  Circulation  “Bought" 

It  is  not  because  of  your  competitive 
newspaper  that  you  strive  for  in¬ 
creased  circulation.  When  you  start 
any  kind  of  a  campaign  you  can  rest 
assured  that  it  will  have  results  but 
remember  that  your  competitor  will 
match  you  later  on  and  take  away 
some — may  be  all — of  your  increase.  I 
have  one  client  who  is  very  circula¬ 
tion  minded — always  having  contests 
— gives  premiums,  etc. — with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  buys  his  entire  circula¬ 
tion  every  six  months.  And  this  tre¬ 
mendous  turnover  is  in  the  least  20 
per  cent  of  his  subscribers.  Another 
client  has  not  spent  $1,000  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  in  the  past  eight  years 
but  his  net  paid  has  increased  33-1/3 
per  cent  during  that  time.  In  each 
instance  the  newspaper  has  competi¬ 
tion.  The  first  client  has  had  <m  in¬ 
crease  in  net  paid  but  at  a  tremendous 
cost. 

In  many  instances,  newspapers  pay 
some  sort  of  a  bonus  to  the  carrier 
for  every  new  subscriber.  What  is 
a  new  subscriber?  I  ask  that  because 
a  move — as  designated  on  the  stop  slip 
is  not  a  new  subscriber,  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  one.  District  men 
in  checking  “stops”  can  find  out  the 
new  address.  That  “move”  can  then 
be  given  to  the  carrier  boy  servicing 
that  territory.  A  period  of  thirty  days 


Finance ... 

Over  60  columns  of 
financial  news  a  day — 
a  financial  paper  with¬ 
in  a  daily  paper. 
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.should  be  the  minimum  between  a 
“move”  and  a  “start.” 

Operation  Coat  Variea 
Cost  of  operating  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
newspaper  from  7  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  of  gross  income.  It  also  varies 
because  of  publishers’  ideas.  Some 
think  it  better  to  publish  a  newspaper 
people  will  buy:  others  publish  one 
that  must  be  sold. 

It  costs  on  the  average  cents  to 
produce  one  copy,  for  which  the  news¬ 
paper  receives  net  IVs  cents.  Now  in 
order  for  a  newspaper  to  make  money 
— advertising  volume  must  take  care 
of  this  loss.  Let’s  extend  this  loss  per 
copy  of  circulation  alone  of  2%  cents 
per  copy.  For  every  1,000  increase  in 
net  paid  it  is  a  loss  of  $27.50  per  day, 
or  $825.00  per  month.  No  doubt  the 
readers  of  this  article  will  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  these  figures  because  they  will 
think  that  increased  circulation  means 
only  more  papers  to  print  and  dis¬ 
tribute  but  it  does  cost  about  $120.00 
per  month  to  publish  100  newspapers 
— and  that  is  true  of  all  size  news¬ 
papers. 

Shoiva  Circulation  Coata 
The  following  figures  are  actual  ones 
for  May,  1936  and  1937. 


19.17 

Mail  Kuum  \Vagt<  . 

$1.021.4<. 

$1.21.1.89 

Kxpctise  . 

i.u.sr 

Citv  Circ.  Wages . 

_>,902..S.t 

2.987.1.1 

Expense  . 

6IS.9S 

688.4S 

Telephone  .... 

IIS.71 

101.71 

Commissiciii  .  .  . 

29.V.t.^ 

Promotidii  .  .  .  . 

l..t.tl.8h 

969.  (.  I 

Supplies  . 

50  /5 

105.46 

Delivery  . 

4.I42.1S 

4.216.08 

County  Circ.  Wage>  . 

I.19h.5n 

2.796.01 

hoXpense  . 

70.94 

8  1.55 

Telephone  . 

5.84 

7.76 

Commission’^  .  .  . 

154.42 

101.15 

Promotion  ... 

112.50 

116.75 

Supplies  . 

10.52 

5.61 

IVliverj  . 

1.106.28 

1.028.69 

Traveling  . 

259.10 

540.08 

Postage  and  Expense  . 

961.50 

1.326  19 

Total  . 

14.624.41 

16.524.02 

Percent  to  gros>  income  .  .  . 

14.4 

15.7 

Cost  per  100  circ.  |>er  mimth 

$115..57 

$117.82 

With  this  increased 

expense 

due  to 

increased  circulation,  what  are  you 
going  to  do — increase  advertising  rates 
or  strive  for  more  volume?  Why  not 
analyze  some  of  your  publishing  costs 
to  see  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
decreasing  expenses  to  absorb  some 
of  this  additional  expense.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  there  is  not 
one  single  newspaper  that  is  100  per 
cent  perfect  in  every  department. 


Why?  Because  it  is  human  nature  to 
alibi  for  a  poor  showing  rather  than 
find  out  where  savings  can  be  made 
and  then  do  it. 

Suggeata  Fewer  Editiona 

One  client  in  making  an  analysis  of 
his  costs  found  many  places  where 
costs  could  be  reduced.  One  thing  he 
did  do  which  had  results  was  decreas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  editions  per  day. 
You  may  wonder  how  such  a  move 
aids  the  circulation  department — pon¬ 
der  on  this  for  a  moment — the  answer 
is  very  plain.  It  also  aided  in  other 
departments. 

With  all  publishing  costs  increasing. 
I  ask  you  one  question.  Why  give 
the  advertiser — for  example — 9D,000 
net  paid  circulation  when  rates  are 
based  on  75,000  circulation?  If  you 
expect  to  raise  rates  due  to  this  why 
haven’t  you  done  it  long  ago  instead 
of  now?  This  situation  has  existed 
for  years,  and  it  has  cost  plenty. 

In  closing  let  me  say  this — no  article 
or  series  of  articles  can  discuss  cir¬ 
culation  only.  It  is  too  closely  allied 
with  the  other  departments — its  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  is  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  others.  The  newspaper  must 
be  considered  as  one  imit  with  all  de¬ 
partments  operating  with  a  minimum 
of  lost  effort. 

SUMMER  LIST  STEPPED  UP 

N.  N.  Hill,  circulation  manager, 
Noriolk  (Va.)  Ledger  -  Dispatch 
stepped  up  his  summer  customer  list 
by  a  merchandising  campaign  among 
the  carriers.  Merchandise  awards 
were  based  upon  the  number  of  starts 
recorded  for  the  boys.  Some  of  them 
drew  pens,  belts,  books,  sweaters 
and  other  articles.  As  an  incentive 
to  action  a  catalogue  was  provided  so 
the  boys  could  tell  just  what  to  expect 
if  they  succeeded  in  adding  new 
names  to  their  route  lists  or  brought 
back  customers  who  had  not  been 
taking  the  paper  regularly.  About 
$1,000  in  merchandise  was  given  the 
carriers. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  RAISED 
Three  Portland.  Ore.,  newspapers, 
the  Oregonian,  the  Oregon  Journal, 
and  the  News-Telegram,  have  an¬ 
nounced  advances  in  subscription 
rates,  owing  to  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  the  past  year.  The 
weekly  edition  price  of  the  first  two 
has  jumped  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
week  and  from  45  to  65  cents  per 
month.  The  same  weekly  increase 


was  effective  on  the  News-Telegr** 
but  the  monthly  rate  went  fitw^ 
to  60  cents.  Sunday  papers  remainS 
the  same. 

DAILY  HAS  FENCING  TEAM 

The  fencing  team  of  Worceit^ 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  G«. 
zette  employes  has  concluded  its 
season.  During  the  year  members 
have  been  given  weekly  instruction 
in  the  art.  Mis.s  Marjorie  Murphy 
is  captain  of  the  girls’  division,  and 
Leo  Glennon  of  the  men’s.  Although 
few  of  the  group  ever  fenced  before 
all  have  made  good  progress,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructor.  Prof.  Antoni^ 
Papineau.  Instruction  sessions  will 
be  resumed  in  the  fall. 

TWO  “SPECIALS”  IN  ONE  WEEK 

Twice  within  one  week,  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  published  special  edition' 
in  honor  of  im|>ortant  events  recently 
When  Postmaster-General  James  Far¬ 
ley  arrived  in  the  city  July  24,  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Farley  Edition”  greeW  the 
Democratic  jamboree  and  Farley 
Earlier  the  same  week,  the  daily  dis- 
tributed  a  special  “Druggists  Edition’ 
at  a  state  pharmacists’  convention  held 
there. 

32  BOYS  HAD  MOTOR  TRIP 

Thirty-two  carriers  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  wirmers  in 
a  recent  subscription  contest,  spent 
the  week  of  July  20  on  a  bus  trip  in 
tlte  Arkansas  Ozark  mountains  as 
guests  of  the  newspaper.  C.  C.  (?amp. 
^11,  George  Erman,  Hobart  Copeland 
and  Albert  Moore  supervised  the  trip 


COAST  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

October  18  and  19  will  be  the  dates 
of  the  1937  convention  of  the  CaL- 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hollywood.  Clarence  Rippeto. 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  and  firs 
vice-president  of  the  CCMA,  will  be 
convention  host. 

$24,100  FOR  NEWS  TIPS 

The  news-tip  feature  now  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  seventh  anniversary  in  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph.  In 
these  seven  years,  $244.00  hnis  been 
paid  to  thousands  of  Pittsburghers  and 
residents  of  adjoining  towns. 

DELIVERS  PAPERS  BY  AIR 

The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizet 
has  inaugurated  airplane  delivery  ol 
its  publication  into  southeastern  Ari¬ 
zona,  touching  eight  communities 
within  an  air  radius  of  110  miles. 


As  One  Circulation  Man 

A  1  will,  increase  circulation  and  pay  profits 

to  Another . ^  i.l 


HERE'S  SOMETHING  NEW 
TO  BOOST  CIRCULATION 
AND  PAY  DIVIDENDS 


Five  Volume 
History  OFTHE  World 


Written  by  M.  Victor  Duruy  and  Clement  Wo^ 
— and  about  as  attractive  a  set  of  books  as  you've 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  Comprised  of  U.  S.  History 
in  two  parts;  Ancient  History;  Modern  History: 
Contemporary  History.  1700  pa9es;  1100  sub- 
jocts.  Handsomely  bound  in  blue  artificial 
leather,  stamped  in  attractive  colors. 

Put  to  the  toughest  test  of  all — in  the  Spring 
of  the  year— this  promotion  item  came  thru 
with  flying  colors. 

Write  or  tvire 
J.  L.  Russell,  V.  P. 

THE  WORLD 
SYNDICATE 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

2231  West  MOIh  St..  CIvvtIand,  Ohio 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1937 


Yes,  we 
eat  a  lot 
of  fine 
food  in 


dKLAHOMA 


and — 


$116,000,000  was  our  food  bill  in  1935- 
if's  now  running  around  $126,000,000 


Maybe  it's  the  eliinate — some  think  it’s  our  out- 
clo<»r  life — others  say  we  are  more  particular, 
more  choosy  about  our  food,  but  whatever  the 
reason,  we  certainly  buy  a  lot  of  the  finest,  most 
seasonal  food,  in  quantities — of  any  group  of 
people  in  the  world. 

Situated  as  we  are  on  a  main  traffic  lane  of  food, 
fruits,  meats  and  food  delicacies,  the  world’s  best 
food  salesmen  visit  us  often  and  with  profit  to 
themselves,  and  give  us  what  we  demand,  the 
best. 

In  this  great  food  market,  709b  of  the  buying 
power,  is  located  in  small  cities,  towns  and  rural 
market,  where  the  clean,  aggressive  editorial  eon- 


tent  of  the  home  town  paper  is  “first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen.’* 

Salesmen  who  have  been  here,  wlm  have  cus¬ 
tomers,  can  tell  you  the  utmost  necessity  of 
following  their  first  call,  with  advertising  in 
home  town  newspapers. 

Over  26,000  stores  are  in  this  state  and  there 
isn’t  a  single  store-keeper,  large  or  small  who  will 
not  tell  you  this — “If  you  want  some  of  our  footl 
dollars,  better  start  and  stay  with  the  home  town 
papers.  Our  people  use  them  as  buying  guides.’* 

Write  us  or  ask  our  national  representatives 
about  one  <»f  the  finest  food  markets  in  this 


Oklnhoma  home  town  newspapers  are  the  only  metlia  which  can  give  you  merchandising 
service  and  prestige  at  point  of  sale.  Non-metropolitan  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  offer  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  ineitimable  value  in  securing  dealer  cooperation,  good-will,  and  consumer  acceptance. 


Below  are  listed  a  group  of  the  progressive  home  newspapers  of  Oklahoma 


Ada  Netvs  (E  &  S) 

Alius  Timrs-Democrat  (E  &  S) 
Alva  Review-Courier  (E  &  S) 
Bartlesville  Examiner  (M  &  S) 
Blackwell  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
Bristow  Record  (E) 

C^hirkasha  Express  (E  &  S) 
Cushing  Citizen  (E  &  S) 


Duncan  Banner  (E  &  S) 
Durant  Daily  Democrat  (E) 

El  Reno  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
Frederick  Leader  (M  &  E) 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader  (E  &  S) 
Hobart  Democrat  Chief  (E  &  S) 
Lawton  Constitution  (E  &  S) 


Mangum  Star  (E  &  S) 

Miami  News-Record  (E  &  S) 
Muskogee  Phoenix  & 
Times-Democrat  (M  E  &  S) 
Norman  Transcript  (E  &  S) 
Perry  Journal  (E) 

Seminole  Reporter  (E  &  S) 
Wcwoka  Times  Democrat  (E  &  S) 


Oklahoma  has  other  non-metropo’ilan  markets  servinl  by  excellent  papers 
which  of  course  should  be  considered  in  your  advertising  campaign. 


He  was  once  a  newspaper  man 


STANLEY  PAUL  SEWARD 

Stanley  Paul  Seward,  advertising  manager  of  The 
White  Motor  Company,  was  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Press.  He  is  one  of  the  many 
key  advertising  men  who  read  Eklitor  and  Publisher 
to  keep  in  touch  w'ith  the  newspaper  world. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  Editor  and  Publisher,” 
says  Mr.  Seward,  “It  is  as  valuable  to  the  advertising 
man  as  it  is  to  the  newspaper  man.  I  read  it  more 
regularly  than  any  other  magazine.” 


himself . . . 


0 


NCE  a  iieH'^paper 
man,  always  a  newspaper  man  ...  no  matter 
what  other  field  of  activity  you  may  go  into. 
The  thing  gets  into  your  blomi  and  simply 
won^t  let  you  go. 


One  reason  why  Editor  and  Publisher  has 
such  a  large  following  among  important 
advertising  executives,  among  buyers  of 
large  advertising  space,  is  that  so  many  of 
them  were  once  newspaper  men  themselves. 
They  have,  they  will  always  have,  a  keen, 
lively  interest  in  newspaper  activities.  They 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with  whaPs  happening 
in  newspaper  circles  .  .  .  and  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  the  only  publication  that  brings 
them  the  news  of  the  newspaper  world. 
INaturally  they  read  it.  They  read  it  thor* 
oiighly.  They  read  it  regularly.  They  read 
it  almost  hungrily.  Tliey  will  always  read  it. 


And  with  these  ex-newspaper  men  who  oc¬ 
cupy  important  posts  in  the  world  of  adver¬ 
tising,  are  many  hundreds  of  other  key 
executives  who  read  Editor  and  Publisher 
.  .  .  because  it  is  good  business  for  them 
to  read  it,  because  there  is  such  a  close, 
vital  relationship  between  the  publishing 
and  advertising  fields. 


So,  if  your  advertising  and  circulation  story 
is  in  Editor  and  Publisher,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  are  reaching  the  most  important 
advertising  men,  the  men  you  are  most 
anxious  to  reach  .  .  .  when  they  are  m  a 
friendly,  receptive  frame  of  mind. 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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Courses  in  Pictorial  Journalism 

Now  Given  by  Dozen  Universities 


By  JACK  PRICE 


j^TUDENTS  of  journalism  are  show- 
j  ing  a  decided  trend  towards 
letrning  more  about  the  practical 
jjje  of  news- photography.  They  have 
Ijfcome  aware  of  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  offered  by  a  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  It  has  been  only  in 
^  last  three  years  that  schools  of 
journalism  have  given  this  subject 
serious  consideration. 

Today,  there  are  about  a  dozen 
universities  presenting  courses  in  pic¬ 
torial  journalism.  The  difficulties  in 
starting  such  courses  have  been 
uuny.  A  number  of  the  schools  have 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  finances 
while  others  have  lacked  instructors 
capable  of  teaching  this  subject  from 
a  practical  viewpoint.  Slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  obstacles  are  being  over¬ 
come  by  enthusiastic  professors  who 
realize  the  necessity  of  including  such 
a  course  in  the  curriculum  of  their 
department. 

The  following  letter  from  Ran¬ 
dolph  L.  Fort,  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  pre¬ 
sents  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  problem  of  starting  a 
course  in  news-photography. 

Course  to  Be  Required 
"Dear  Mr.  Price: 

“I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
to  learn  that  such  a  course  is  to  be 
made  available  next  school  year  to 
our  journalism  students,  even  though 
it  wUl  not  be  given  by  the  journalism 
department  proper.  Last  year,  as  a 
sort  of  experiment,  our  physics  de¬ 
partment  laimched  a  course  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Beginning  in  September, 
the  course  will  be  open  to  journalism 
students,  and  the  following  year  it 
will  be  required  of  them. 

“Arrangements  for  the  tie-in  have 
been  made  after  conversations  among 
Dr.  G.  C.  Quarles,  physics  instructor, 
Prrf.  A.  Phillips  Beedon,  head  of  the 
journalism  department,  and  me.  Since 
no  trained  news  i^iotograp^er  is  at 
hand.  Dr.  Quarles,  who  has  been  an 
enthu.sia.stic  amateur  photographer  for 
ten  or  more  years,  is  going  to  do  the 
teaching.  The  first  semester  will  be 
devoted  largely  to  the  mechanics  of 
focusing,  developing,  printing,  enlarg¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  second  semester  will 
stress  the  taking  of  nevrs  ^ots. 

"In  an  effort  to  acquire  the  news 
viewpoint.  Dr.  Quarles  not  only  is 
studying  books  and  articles  on  news 
photography,  but  is  also  auditing  fiiis 
summer  journalism  courses.  He  plans 
next  summer  to  spend  some  time  with 
a  large  newspaper  in  order  to  learn 
how  its  photo  department  works. 

Speed  Graphic  Equipment 

“Enou^  darkrooms  have  been  built 
to  accommodate  eight  students  at  a 
time.  By  having  them  report  at  vari¬ 
ous  laboratory  periods,  three  times 
that  many  can  be  handled.  Equip¬ 
ment  at  the  outset  will  include  Speed 
Graphics  and  several  smaller  cameras 
for  practice  pmposes. 

“My  appointment  to  serve  next  year 
as  director  of  the  University  news 
bureau  also  may  benefit  the  photog- 
rajrfiy  course,  for  I  have  arranged  to 
take  all  acceptable  shots  and  release 
them  to  newspapers.  This  should 
give  the  students  an  added  incentive 
to  do  their  best  work.  Two  prizes 
also  will  be  offered  for  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  taken  during  the  year.  A  stu- 
d«>t  photographer  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  c^ce  of  photo 
®tfitor  of  the  University  news  bureau. 
He  will  also  be  enrolled  in  the  photog- 
raphy  course  and  effect  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups.  Furthermore, 


he  will  have  access  to  the  darkrooms 
at  all  times. 

"I  am  writing  you  these  facts  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  how  one  school  is  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  giving  its  journalism 
students  at  least  a  background  in 
photography.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  vital  that  they  have  it. 

‘‘Sincerely  yours, 
"Randolph  Fort.” 

*  *  « 

Kent  U.  to  Star  Courte 

Another  addition  to  the  growing 
number  of  universities  teaching 
news-photography  is  the  Kent  State 
University  of  Kent,  Ohio.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  A.  Clarence  Smith  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
to  become  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kent  State  University. 

Prof.  Smith,  an  ardent  enthusiast 
for  the  promotion  of  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  in  universities,  is  expected  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  coiurse  in  practical  newspaper 
photography  at  his  new  post.  It  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  first  an¬ 
nual  short  course  in  news-photog¬ 
raphy  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Prof.  Smith  was  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  before  he  secured  his  masters’  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  1932.  In  order  to  perfect  his  tech¬ 
nique  in  newspaper  photography  he 
spent  a  whole  season  as  a  newspaper 
cameraman  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Prof.  Smith  will  probably  include  a 
short  course  in  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  during  the  coming  semester  at 
Kent  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Stringent  Chinese  Rules 

A  RECENT  dispatch  from  Shanghai, 
China,  informs  us  that  the  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  will  find  their  work 
badly  hampered  by  a  new  law  which 
prohibits  the  taking  of  pictxures  in 
and  near  military  areas.  Photog¬ 
raphers  are  further  barred  from  trav¬ 
elling  about  with  cameras  unless  by 
special  dispensation. 

News-reel  men  are  trying  to  effect 
an  agreement  with  Chinese  officials 
to  permit  them  to  send  back  their  un¬ 
developed  color-film  movies.  Since, 
as  they  point  out,  there  is  no  facility 
to  process  this  modem  film  in  China, 
it  is  imperative  that  they  send  them 
back  to  America. 

CLUB  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Indianapolis  Press  Club  is  in 
new  quarters  in  the  WFBM  building 
on  Monument  Circle. 


Do  Your  People  Travel? 

Of  Course  They  Do! 

SHIPBOARD 

PHOTOS 


Your  Prominent  Citizens 
sailing  or  arriving 

$3  —  per  Bsaixnment 
exclusive  to  you 

WIRE: 

ELLA  BARNETT 

Photos 
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_ Camera  Knights _ 

WHEN  anything  happens  in 
Brooklyn,  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  never  worries  about  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the 
event.  The  rea- 
son  is  Jess 
Straight.  This 
unusual  Camera 
Knight  has  been 
producing  some 
of  the  best  news 
photos  taken  in 
recent  years. 

When  Straight 
left  high  school 
he  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  photog- 
Jr.ss  Stiaioht  rapher.  His  first 
job  was  in  the 
camera  department  of  the  old  Vita- 
graph  Motion  Picture  Company.  He 
was  later  transferred  to  the  negative 
finishing  section,  but  feeling  he  was 
on  the  wrong  road  in  his  desire  to 
become  a  news-cameraman,  Jess  se¬ 
cured  a  job  with  Underwood  &  Un¬ 
derwood.  After  serving  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  for  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  New  York  where  he 
joined  the  photographic  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

One  of  his  outstanding  pictures 
which  brought  much  commendation  is 
one  entitled  “Sudden  Death.”  This 
picture  showed  a  husband  crying,  as 
he  leaned  against  a  corner  building 
for  support,  and  before  him  was  the 
body  of  his  wife  who  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  an  auto. 

His  latest  outstanding  picture  is  a 
rare  human  interest  photo  which  was 
used  as  a  full  page  one  illustration. 
It  was  taken  on  a  day  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  almost  reached  100.  Assigned  to 
get  a  hot  weather  picture  lay-out, 
Jess  spotted  a  policeman  leading  a 
little  girl,  naked  except  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  into  her  home.  It  was  a  rear 
view  shot  but  so  well  done  that  many 
people  have  written  to  the  paper 
praising  it.  The  child,  two  years  old, 
had  decided  to  seek  a  cool  spot  but 
because  of  the  heat,  neglected  to  put 
on  any  clothes.  A  policeman  found 
her  walking  along  the  street  but 
thought  it  best  to  take  her  home.  It 
was  on  the  steps  of  the  girl’s  house 
that  Straight  caught  up  with  them 
and  made  this  photo  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  classic. 


'i 


ITALY  LIFTS  NEWS  BAN 

The  Italian  government  last  week 
announced  that  it  had  withdrawn  its 
order  forbidding  London  correspond¬ 
ents  from  sending  news  to  Italian 
newspapers.  The  writers  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  London  on  May  8  when 
Italian  officials  became  aroused  over 
comment  made  by  English  newspapers 
in  reference  to  Italian  troops  in  Spain. 


Rare  hot  weather  picture,  “It’s  too  hot 
for  clothes”  made  by  Jess  Straight  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

PHOTO  LEADS  TO  ARREST 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  print 
of  a  picture  published  in  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch,  July  24,  showing  an 
auto  involved  in  an  auto  accident  near 
there,  led  to  the  arrest  Monday  of  the 
alleged  driver.  Two  p>ersons  were 
killed  in  the  mishap.  “Having  in 
mind  a  stolen  license  report,  I  thought 
1  could  distinguish  the  same  license 
number  in  the  picture  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch,”  explained  Patrolman  Eldgar 
Butler.  “When  I  used  a  microscope, 
the  picture  showed  definitely  that  the 
plates  were  the  ones  that  had  been  re¬ 
ported  stolen.”  An  original  print  of 
the  photograph,  showing  the  license 
plates  clearly,  was  turned  over  to  the 
police  department. 

DAILIES'  ROLE  LAUDED 

Orono,  Me.,  July  26 — ^“Newspapers 
have  the  role  of  interpreting  the  trend 
of  events,  of  giving  background  of  in¬ 
formation  which  the  radio  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  can  never  hope  to  give,” 
Walter  S.  Lemmon,  founder  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  World  Wide  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Association  told  an  audience  of 
700  at  the  University  of  Maine  Insti¬ 
tute  of  World  Affairs  here.  “The 
newspapers  have  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  thoughtful  and  sober  judg¬ 
ment  after  the  first  appetite  for  the 
headlines  has  been  satisfied  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  an  increasing  extent  in 
their  spacious  pages  the  opinion  and 
views  of  experts,”  he  said. 

TO  EDIT  AP  HISTORY 

Oliver  Gramling,  Associated  Press 
executive  assistant,  will  begin  editing 
material  for  a  history  of  the  service 
while  he  is  on  vacation  in  Florida. 


Good  pictures  help  to  sell  newspapers 
and  newspaper  linage.  And  FL^  dry 
mats  help  to  produce  good  pictures.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious  ...  try  FLEX  dry 
mats.  In  what  other  way  con  you  get 
better  pictures  without  any  increase  in 
your  costs? 
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NASH  TO  DOUBLE  ITS  thwing  into  four.a 

KiciircD  ADCD  1  iKlAr'C  Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc.,  New  York, 

lNtiW3rArt.lv  LillNAVAt.  has  been  elected  to  membership  in 

-  the  American  Association  of  Advertis- 

Takes  A.  R.  Botcow  from  American  y^gencies. 


Weekly  for  New  Ad  Post- 
Expanding  Its  Dealer 
Organ!  xation 


ISeu)  IJ,  S,  Tire  Promoted 
In  Separate  Campaign 


A.  R.  Boscow,  widely  known  in  the  The  U.  S.  Tire  Dealers  Mutual  Cor- 


automotive  industry  eks  an  advertising  poration  will  begin  an  extensive  ad- 
and  sales  executive,  has  been  ap-  ver Using  campaign  on  the  latest  U.  S. 


pointed  to  fill  the  Rubber  product,  U.  S.  Tire,  a  popular- 
newly  created  priced  quality  line,  built  as  a  com¬ 
post  of  director  panion  to  U.  S.  Royal  and  U.  S.  Royal 
of  advertising  Master,  in  full-color  pages  in  the 
and  merchandis-  American  Weekly  and  This  Week  and 
ing  of  the  Nash  Associated  Weekly  in  August.  Dom- 
Motors  Division  inating  space  has  also  been  taken  in 
o  f  Nash-Kelvi-  129  newspapers  in  the  large  daily 
n  a  t  o  r  Corpora-  class.  A  strong  dealer  promotional 
Uon,  it  was  an-  campaign  is  being  launched  simulta- 


sist  the  agency  in  handling  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  accoimt.  Until 
recently,  Mr.  Hamm  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Moore  &  Hamm,  Inc.  Prior 
to  this,  he  was  affiliated,  over  a  period 
of  years,  with  the  New  York  office  of 
the  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  and  the  main  Paris  office  of 
the  Tokalon  Cosmetic  Company. 

Lester  S.  Dame  and  Adolph  J.  Toigo 
have  joined  the  research  department 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Toigo  was  formerly  affiliated  with 
the  John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  of  Chicago 
as  research  director,  Mr.  Dame  with 
the  Lye  Association,  New  York.  They 
are  working  with  Dr.  Lyman  Cnalkley, 
head  of  the  research  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


nounced  by  C.  neously. 


A.  R.  Bosrciw 


H.  Bliss,  vice-  This  program  introducing  the  U.  S. 
president  and  di-  Tire  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  U.  S. 
rector  of  sales,  campaign  featuring  U.  S.  Royal 
Ihe  appointment  Master,  the  “de-skidded”  tire,  and  U. 
is  in  line  with  S.  Royal,  in  a  regular  advertising 


Sidney  Handler,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  as  account  executive. 


is  in  line  with 


Nash  Motors’  program  of  expansion,  schedule  in  some  400  major  markets, 
not  only  in  the  comoany’s  olants  at  ; 


Kenosha,  Racine  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Among  Advertising  Folk 

but  also  in  the  distributor-dealer  or-  .  _  |  ;  ’ 

ganizaUon,  said  Mr.  Bliss.  Mr.  Bos-  OTANI^Y  A.  BROWN,  chauman  of 
cow  will  work  closely  with  distributors  boara  of  Brown  &  Tarcher, 

and  dealers  in  building  their  adver-  York  adwrti^ng  agency, 

ftctntf  llflS  DCOXl  01GCtG(l 


cow  will  work  closely  with  distributors 
and  dealers  in  building  their  adver- 
Using  and  merchandising  program. 
His  most  recent  connection  was  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  American 
Weekly,  contacting  automobile  com¬ 
panies. 

With  Ford  S  Years 

From  1923  until  1928,  he  engaged 
successively  in  dealer  contact  work 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  the 
Northwest,  in  supervising  production 
of  the  Ford  assembly  branch  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  in  the  work  of 
Nortiiwestem  sales  manager  for  Lin¬ 
coln. 

In  1928,  he  joined  the  Fisher  Body 


S.  A.  Biown 


a  director  of  the 
Aeolian  Com¬ 
pany  of  New 
York,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  pianos. 

John  David 
Freiburg,  f  o  r  - 
merly  with  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala., 
joined  Gussow, 
Kahn  advertising 
agency.  New 
York,  as  account 


F.  R.  Barnard,  for  15  years  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  of  the  Street 
Railways  Advertising  Company,  be¬ 
came  ^es  manager  of  the  Railroad 
Advertising  Company  July  1.  The 
Railroad  Advertising  Company  con¬ 
trols  advertising  space  in  New  York 
suburban  trains,  also  posters  at  many 
stations.  Associated  with  him  as  sales 
representatives  are:  Alfred  M.  Evans, 
recently  with  New  York  Evening 
Journal;  Chas.  W.  Flanigan,  formerly 
with  New  York  Evening  Journal,  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  New  York 
World;  Solon  P.  Kennedy,  previously 
sales  executive  with  G.  Washington 
Coffee;  F^ied  W.  Lohr,  for  nine  years 
with  Paul  Block  &  Associates;  Lester 
J.  Mallets,  recently  with  Slone  Publi¬ 
cations;  J.  Wilfrid  Megargee,  formerly 
with  New  York  Woman;  Joseph  E. 
Murray,  for  many  years  with  Outdoor 
Advertising. 


Arthur  WALSH,  vice-president 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Federal  Advertising  Agency 
Inc.,  New  York,  for  the  company’s 
Ediphone  division,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  Copy  in  magazines,  newspapers 
and  business  publications  will  employ 
a  novel  secretary  human-interest 
theme.  J.  E.  Sease,  executive  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  division 
is  in  charge  of  the  advertising. 

American  Bantam  Car  Company 
Butler,  Pa.  (Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Pittsburgh)  has  been  re¬ 
financed  and  will  produce  and  pro¬ 
mote  commercial  cars,  coupes  and 
roadsters.  Company  will  claim  “up 
to  sixty  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline’’; 
speeds  “in  excess  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour”;  operation  for  “less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  for  gasoline, 
oil  and  tires.” 


Marcella  Johnson  has  appointed 
Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  New  York, 
as  advertising  agents  for  her  School 
for  Fashion  Modeling,  located  in  the 
International  Building  at  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


With  the  appointment  of  the  United 
States  Advertising  Corporation,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agency,  the 
Hayes  Body  Corporation,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  announced  plans  for 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign  to 
promote  its  electrically  welded  all- 
steel  safety  trailers.  Hayes  Trailers 
are  now  distributed  nationally  throu^ 
trailer  dealers,  automobile  dealers, 
trailer  camps  and  service  stations. 
Hayes  also  manufactures  commercial 
trailers  designed  cis  sales  rooms.  Con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  direct  mail  will  be 
us^.  J.T.  Jones  is  accoimt  executive. 


CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


Corporation  as  service  assembly  plant  executive  in  the  industrial  division. 


manager  at  Oakland,^  C^if.,  and  later  chairman  of  the  I 


we^to  the  c^^y’s  advertising  de-  boa^  Bu^k^a;;  &  C^^  .,  New 

York,  Chicago,  and  Los  AkgelesisaUed 


A  **RightHand^\.. 


the  sales  section  of  General  Motors  on  ^e 

Corporaticm  and  later  m  salw  and  for  a  tour  of  the  British  Isles. 


merchandising  capacities  with  the 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac  group.  He  sub- 


Walter  R.  Holmes,  for  several  years  = 


sequently  joined  the  Oldsmobile  with  ^ajents^gazi^  and  late^^ 


organization. 

Coincident  witii  the  announcement 


of  Mr.  Boscow’s  appointment  as  direc- 


Macfadden  Publications,  has  joined 
the  New  York  advertising  staff  of 


for  a  bu8y  publisher  .  .  .  Here’s  a  young  fellow 
(only  35)  with  a  background  of  fifteen  years  of 
continuous  service  with  a  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 


tor  of  advertising  and  merchandising,  Frank  V.  Birch  of  Milwaukee,  exec- 


Mr.  Bliss  made  known  that  newspaper  utive  vice-president  of  Klau-Van 
advertising  on  the  new  1938  line  of  Pietersom-Dunlap,  Associates,  Inc.,  of 


Nash  cars  will  be  “upped”  approx-  Milwaukee,  was  elected  president  of 
imately  100  per  cent  over  that  of  the  Lioi^s  International  at  the  close  of  its 


current  year.  This  step  has  been  international  convention  at  Chicago 
justified,  he  said,  by  Nash’s  unprece-  I®®*  week.  He  was  first  vice-pres- 


dented  1937  sales  increases,  which  ident  last  year. 


have  made  the  company  one  of  the  Fred  J.  Hamm  has  joined  Benton  &  1 


fastest-growing  units  in  the  automo-  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  will  as- 
bile  industry.  _ _ 


No  Management  Changes 

“Recent  acquisition  by  Nash-Kelvi- 
nator  Corporation  of  55  per  cent  of 
the  common  stock  of  Electromaster 
Inc.  will  make  no  change  in  the  man¬ 
agement  or  policies  of  Electromaster,” 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  George  W.  Mason,  president  of 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation. 

“Electromaster  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  own  business  of  making  and 
distributing  nationally  the  Electro¬ 
master  lines  of  ranges  and  water 
heaters.  In  addition,  it  will  continue 
to  manufacture  electric  ranges  for 
Kelvinator. 

“R.  B.  Marshall,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  EUectromaster  for  the 
past  four  years  will  continue  in  active 
charge  of  all  of  the  Electromaster 
company’s  affairs.  Na^-Kelvinator 
will  be  represented  by  two  di¬ 
rectors  on  Electromaster’s  Board  of 


NOW 


He  started  in  as  a  cost  accountant  and  was  later 
made  assistant  credit  manager.  Was  then  promoted 
to  credit  and  collection  manager,  and  finally, 
office  manager. 

As  office  manager,  be  was  in  complete  charge  of 
the  accounting,  business  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  He  prepared  all  financial  statements  and 
budgets;  supervised  all  purchases  of  newsprint, 
supplies  and  equipment;  he  kept  newsprint  waste 
percentage  down  to  a  minimum  and  took  care  of 
all  taxes. 


MORE  THAN  EVER 


LARGEST 

MORNING 

CIRCULATION 

ON  THE  COAST 


He  is  immediately  available,  comes  highly  recom¬ 
mended  and  is  willing  to  go  anywhere  where  there 
is  a  job  to  be  done. 

Shall  we  tell  you  more?  (In  confidence,  if  you 
wish. ) 

Phone,  write  or  wire: 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 


ANGELES 


Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


TIMES 


1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
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.V,  C.  Campaign  Begins; 
Asheville  to  Advertise 

Charlotte.  N.  C.,  July  26 — Magazine 
advertising  began  this  week  in  North 
Carolina’s  $250,000  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  Elastman-Scott  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  Atlanta  and  Raleigh 
has  charge  of  the  account.  Other  in- 
sotions  will  be  placed  in  sports  mag¬ 
azines,  trade  periodicals,  industrial 
publications  and  other  national  media. 

None  of  the  quarter  million  goes  to 
North  Carolina  newspapers,  which 
voluntarily  barred  themselves  from 
this  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  give  the  department  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  free  publicity 
and  free  advertising  space. 

Trekking  back  and  forth  across 
North  Carolina  are  two  publicity  writ¬ 
ers  for  the  State’s  $253,000  advertising 
campaign. 

0.  B.  Keeler,  golf  and  sports  writer 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  is  doing 
a  series  of  articles  on  golf  in  the  state. 

Mildred  Seydell,  author  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian 
is  touring  the  state  doing  a  series  of 
color  and  human  interest  features. 

Both  writers  are  accompanied  by 
representatives  of  Elastman,  Scott 
agency. 

The  advertising  committee  of  the 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  authorized  a  campaign  for 
summer  business  in  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn,  Fred  L.  Weede,  man¬ 
ager,  said  last  week. 

These  newspapers  have  had  or  will 
have  pages  devoted  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The 
cham^r  has  been  busy  recently  pro¬ 
viding  photographs  and  materials  for 
these  special  pages. 


ADVERTISERS’  HISTORY  TOLD 

“Fond  Memories  Number”  of  Stage 
Is  Biggest  Issue  Yet 

The  "Fond  Memories  Number”  of 
Stage,  out  this  week,  was  the  largest 
issue  in  the  history  of  the  magazine, 
exceeding  in  volume  of  advertising 
the  “1911  issue”  of  Aug.,  1936. 

One  hundred  thirty  of  the  196  pages 
are  devoted  to  advertisers  with  inter¬ 
esting  historical  facts  on  business 
houses  from  pre -Revolutionary  times 
on,  enhanced  by  reproductions  of  old 
advertisements  in  contrast  with  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  current  issue.  Such  items 
include  establishment  of  Revillon  in 
1723;  of  Old  Overholt,  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  Product  Corp.,  and  Black.  Starr 
&  Frost-Gorham  in  1810;  Brooks 
Brothers  in  1818,  Gunther  in  1820, 
Ix)rd  &  Taylor  in  1826,  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
iri  1876,  a-'d  the  subsequent  history 
of  each  firm.  ' 

LAUNDRY  CONTEST  REVERSED 

San  Antonio  Firms  Offer  Prizes  for 
Objections  to  Service  | 

A  contest  in  reverse  recently  wasj 
conducted  by  the  Pitluk  Advertising! 
Agency,  San  Antonio,  for  four  San' 
Antonio  laundries.  The  laundries  in- 1 
vited  housewives  to  tell,  not  why  they 
preferred  to  patronize  the  laundries, 
but  why  they  wanted  to  do  their 
washing  at  home.  Of  course,  thej 
laundries  had  a  comeback.  The  sub¬ 
mitted  letters  were  distributed  among 
participating  laundries,  whose  repre-i 
sentatives  followed  them  up  to  con-i 
vince  the  writers  that  the  reasons! 
were  wrong.  | 

Then  in  newspaper  display  space 
the  original  winning  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  together  with  subsequent  let-i 
ters  from  the  same  women  admitting! 
that  the  laundries’  arguments  had  won 
them  over. 


FOUR-A  PICKS  HOT  SPRINGS 

American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  will  hold  its  21st  annual 
meeting  on  April  28,  29,  30,  1938,  at 
The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.  The 
new  meeting  place  is  only  some  43 
miles  distant  from  White  Sulphur 
Springs  'vhere  three  successful  con¬ 
ventions  have  been  held. 

CAUTIONS  LIQUOR  AD  MEN 


FAA  Administrator  Says  Copy  Must 
Be  Kept  Inoffensive 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26.— The 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  publicizing  law  violations  by 
liquor  dealers  is  benefiting  the  indus¬ 
try,  but  some  advertising  by  the  trade 
has  been  harmful.  Administrator  W.  S 
Alexander  declared  in  a  speech  at 
Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

In  defense  of  the  practice  of  giving 
publicity  to  violations,  Alexander 
said: 

“I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  wid¬ 
est  publicity  of  infractions  of  the  law 
and  the  regulations.  The  industry  as 
a  whole,  I  think,  understands  that 
publicity  plays  a  large  part  in  keep- 
iiig  the  industrv  within  bounds.  ...  I 
can  imagine  that  some  members  of 
the  industry  do  not  relish  this  public¬ 
ity,  but  oiu:  experience  has  been  that 
publicity  restrains  improper  trade 
practices,  and  helps  to  stifle  unfair 
competition.” 

The  advertising  budget  for  newspa¬ 
per  space  alone  was  $20,000,000  last 
year,  Alexander  noted,  adding: 

“In  my  humble  judgment  this  ad¬ 
vertising  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
important  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
And  those  members  of  the  industry 
which  are  using  the  radio,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  carry  their  message  into  the 
home,  are  sowing  dragon’s  teeth.  They 
make  bad  weather  for  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry. 

“If  from  this  caution  any  should 
draw  the  conclusion  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  liquor  advertising,  I  beg  to 
disillusion  you.  So  long  as  it  is  law¬ 
ful  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages,  so 
long  should  it  be  permissible  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them.  But  advertising  should 
be  strictly  regulated,  and  it  should 
be  of  a  type  that  is  inoffensive  to  pub¬ 
lic  taste.” 


AYER  RADIO  CHANGES 

Owing  to  an  increasing  volume  of 
radio  business,  calling  for  closer  co¬ 
ordination  between  radio  and  publica¬ 
tion  advertising  activities,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.  announce  the  transfer  of 
Thomas  J.  McDarmott  and  Frank 
Coultor  from  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  headquarters.  Francis  C.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  formerly  in  charge  of  time¬ 
buying  in  New  York,  will  head  the 
company’s  Albany  office. 


THE  A 

Cltfd 

produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago.  IlL 


ROCHESTER'S 

REAL  MARKET  WIDTH 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  district  sales  manager  or 
the  inanufaeturer's  local  representative  that  "The  Rochester 
.Market”  does  not  really  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  area  and 
possibilities  of  the  immediately  surrounding  territory. 

We  felt  the  same  way  about  it  and  had  an  idea  ’hat  an 
individual  picture  of  each  of  4^  •  ^  .»»-tant  suburbs  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  something  more  aauifcfa,  popi.’itions,  etc.,  might 

give  a  more  uccuiuic  auu  coutiitcing  of  what  the 

manufacturer  really  gets  when  he  uses  newspaper  advertising 
to  cover  "The  Rochester  Market.” 

The  booklet  "SUBURBAN  ROCHESTER”  is  of  special 
interest  to  everv  iiuiniifacturer,  advertising  agency,  distributor, 
district  sales  manager  and  local  representative. 

Robert  S.  Mann,  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  (July  10,  1937) 
writes: 

"SUBURBAN  ROCHESTER”  and  "I'he  Indianapolis 
Radius”  offer  a  contrast  in  treatment,  the  one  present¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  Rochester  suburbs,  one  by  one,  the 
other  emphasizing  market  statistics  for  the  Indianapolis 
territory  as  a  whole. 

"’Fhe  Rochester  liooklet  came  out  just  before  the  recent 
closing  of  Ilearst  papers  there,  but  except  for  possible 
circulation  changes  resulting,  there  is  nothing  that  needs 
to  be  changed.  Forty-four  suburban  towns  are  shown, 
with  photo  of  each  and  a  200-word  story  highlighting  its 
history,  its  industries,  etc.  Display  lines  tell  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  each  town. 

"Ix‘afing  through  the  pages,  one  may  discover  where 
the  first  bloomer  girl  lived  and  where  Myron  Taylor  of 
U.  S.  Steel  was  reared;  how  much  waterpower  is  devel¬ 
oped  at  Seneca  Falls;  where  the  grain  drill  was  invented; 
why  a  trolley  line  was  called  “forty  miles  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms”;  and  what  town  has  the  largest  sauerkraut  plant  in 
the  world.  In  other  words  one  gets  a  picture  of  the  region 
as  a  place  where  people  live,  rather  than  just  as  the 
location  of  so  many  hundred  outlets  for  chewing  gum 
or  silk  stockings.” 

This  interesting  and  informing  book  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  A  request  nill  bring  it  to  you  quickly. 


Monroe  Among  Top  Industry  Counties 

Monroe  County  is  revealed  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
industrial  counties  in  a  Department  of  Commerce  survey  plac¬ 
ing  it  29th  among  34  throughout  the  countrv-  in  which  50  per 
rent  of  the  nation's  payroll  is  distributed. 

In  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  Monroe  stands  28th.  'Fhe  other  .50  per  cent  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  is  divided  among  3,036  counties. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 

GANNEH  NEWSPAPERS 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

National  Rapresantativa 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  — SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1937 


r/ie  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Lif<-  AdverlUer$  Plan  consumer  pays-eacerly 

- ;  ~  ~  r  Proftram  for  Sept.  20-22  Cere*l  Sell>  Faster  at  Two  for  23c 

International  Advertising  Association,  Revived  at  Pans  Charlie  C.  Fleming,  editor,  Life  In-  Straight 

Convention  Seeks  Plan  for  Exchange  of  surance  Company  of  Virginia,  and  R.  Minneapolis,  July  28— Results  of 

Information  and  Facilities  G.  Richards,  agency  secretary,  Atlan-  ^^T^Soduts'^Dlvil 

-  tic  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Rich-  Products  Division  of  General 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  mond,  who  are  president  and  general  revealed  an  interesting 

t  •  1  aj  ■  a  *•  1  j  convention  chairman  respectively  of  to  the  age-old  problem  of  fea- 

ri^HE  International  Advertismg  As-  national  advertismg  convention  m  Advertisers  Association,  have  during  a  sale  of  more  than  one  pack- 

I  sociation  IS  not  dead,  and  d^  not  New  York  in  1939,  and  h^  invitation  ^  ^  program  for  the  associa-  ^8®  against  advertising 

need  an  heir,  it  turned  out  at  the  re-  was  ^conded  by  Grover  ^alen,  pres-  convention  to  be  held  at  Old  prii^  of  a  single  package, 

cent  World  Congress  of  Advertismg  ident  of  the  New  York  World  s  Fair  p  Comfort.  Va  Sent  20  21  and  22  check  retail  outlets  on  the 

in  Paris.  Instead  of  conducting  ob-  planned  for  1939.  No  action  was  taken  Topics  and  leaders  for  group  dis-  movement  of  “Wheaties.”  two  plans 
sequies  for  the  lAA  and  seeking  a  on  the  invitation,  and  none  will  be  ^  follows-  ‘deliberately  set  up,  one  a  sin^ 

new  vehicle  of  international  allilia-  taken  until  later,  but  Mr.  Hodges  re-  RecniUinK,  John  H.  MiJcarrolI,  advertising  package  at  10c,  the  other  two  for  23c. 

tion,  as  some  delegates  from  other  ported  that  the  Advertising  Club  oi  manager.  Banker*  Life,  Des  Moines.  The  store  tests  disclosed  that  33% 

countries  had  in  mind,  the  official  Paris  had  pledged  to  send  a  large  National  Advertising,  L.  J.  Evans,  assistant  more  “Wheaties”  were  sold  at  two 

representatives  of  the  three  biggest  delegation  to  this  country  in  that  year,  director  of  agencies.  Northwestern  Mutual,  for  23c  than  were  sold  at  10c  per 

advertising  groups,-the  Advertising  Both  Glasgow  and  Vienna  are  plan-  „  „,„Hershn,  Package, 


Direct  Mail,  Lewis  B.  Hendershot,  manager 


Federation  of  America,  the  British  ning  advertising  conventions  in  1938.  agencies,  Berkshire  Life,  Pittsfield. 
Advertising  Association,  and  the  Con-  Consumer  Confidence  Calendars,  C.  S.  Davis,  editor  of 

tinental  Advertising  Association— de-  «  advertisine  meeting  in  the  P">'><lent  Mutual,  PhiladelphU. 


Calendars,  C.  S.  Davis,  editor  of  publica- 


package. 

ADS  LIFT  CEREAL  SALES 

An  extensive  summer  campaign  in 


tinental  Advertising  Association — de-  jf  every  advertising  meeting  in  the  P'^v'ident  Mutual,  Philadelphia.  An  extensive  summer  campaign  in 

cided  to  go  ahead  as  if  the  Berlin  con-  ijnjtpd  states  seems  tremendouslv  Sales  Promotion.  D.  Bobb  Slattery,  assistant  newspapers,  magazines,  raffio  and 

venuon  of  1929  had  boon  held  bu.  ““^ed  atut  Waning  up  a^ver-  other  media,  featuring  Puffed  wS 

yesterday.  tising  and  protecting  the  consumer.  House  Organs,  W.  L.  Camp,  III,  associate  Shirley  Temples  own  ^cereal,”  has 

So,  declaring  themselves  to  be  the  feeling  was  even  stronger  at  the  editor,  Connecticut  .Mutual,  Hirtford.  a  ._i__  r 

1  1  _ _  il -  1  J  T  A  A  ^ ®  ®  C*  r*  1>— 


lifted  current  sales  of  this  product 


legal  successors  of  the  old  LAA  Coun-  session  Mr.  Hodges  reported.  Journals,  C.  C.  Robinson,  editor,  in-  about  18%  above  the  level  of  last 

cil  authorized  at  Berlin,  the  repre-  After  much  debate  the  convention  Indianaiwhs.  year,  reported  Thomas  J.  Shea,  New 

sentatives  of  the  three  big  advertising  adopted  an  advertising  code  and  even  ager.  National  Life  St  Accident,  Nashville.  York,  Eastern  manager  Quaker 
ass(^iations  outlmed  a  study  to  be  considered  proposals  for  an  interna-  ITie  field  of  institutional  advertis-  Conipany,  Chicago.  Letcher  & 

made  in  the  commg  montM  of  now  tjQnai  censorship  aimed  at  unfair,  dis-  ing — Life  Insurance  Week,  public  ed-  handles  the  advertismg. 

the  internation^  c^ganizaticm  can  w  tasteful  and  misleading  advertising.  ucation,  etc. — ^will  be  covered  on  the 

made  iisef^  and  effective.  Other  ad-  congress  adopted  a  resolution  final  day  of  the  meeting.  PIANO  BOOM  SEEN 

vertising  federations  were  invited  to  presented  by  Mr.  Hodges,  calling  for  -  Sharp  increases  in  national  and  re- 

apply  f^  memberahip.  _  continued  efforts  by  all  constituent  JameS  S.  Adams  Made  tail  advertising  of  pianos  and  other 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  executive  organizations  to  eliminate  the  “vicious  .  ,  *-i  •  vr  n  musical  instruments  for  the  balance 

board  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  5  ^ent”  of  false  and  misleading  Agency  S  tXBCUtlVe  V ,  P,  of  the  year  were  predicted  at  the 
h^ded  the  official  del^ates  of  the  advertising.  Another  resolution  by  James  S.  Adams  was  elected  execu-  thirty-sixth  annual  Music  Industries 
AFA,  discussra  the  possibilities  of  the  Hodges  also  won  approval,  this  tive  vice-president  of  Benton  &  Convention  in  New  York  this  week, 

movement  with  us  this  week,  follo^  urging  that  as  advertising  in  gen-  Bowles,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  stockhold-  With  piano  sales  for  the  first  half  of 

ing  his  return  to  coun^  July  26.  gj.gj  ^jjy  dient — business —  ers’  meeting.  tbe  year  running  more  than  33% 

Jfc.  Hodges  prwided  at  the  mtema-  3^  educational  campaign  be  main-  Mr.  Adams  was  formerly  vice-presi-  ahead  of  last  year,  total  volume  fw 
tional  organizatiw  sesuon.  tained  to  develop  in  the  public  mind  dent  and  general  manager.  the  current  year  will  exceed  130,000 

An  important  factor  m  the  decision  3  proper  understanding  of  the  part  Chester  Bowles  continues  as  chair-  pianos,  it  was  estimated, 
to  continue  the  old  organization,  he  industry  plays  in  social  and  economic  man  of  the  board  and  Atherton  W. 

pomted  out,  was  the  fact  that  the  Speakers  pointed  out  that  in  Hobler  as  president.  CORSET  CAMPAIGN  READY 

AFA  year  after  yeM,  had  gone  on  ap-  nations  where  business  has  been  regi-  — ;; - „  The  American  Lady  Corset  C<»n- 

pointii^  its  members  of  the  LAA  rented  and  restricted,  advertising  has  STUART  CAMPBELL  RESIGNS  pany  has  approved  a  fall  advertismg 
Council,  despite  the  inactivity  of  toat  suffered  severely.  Stuart  Campbell  has  resigned  as  art  and  promotional  campaign  built 

body  during  the  depr^sion.  Revival  g^uj  another  resolution  proposed  an  ctirector  and  vice-president  of  Kenyon  around  a  schedule  of  six  newspaper 
of  the  old  (^anization,  incidentally,  advertising  award  comparable  to  the  ^  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  will  advertisements  which  will  appear  in 
forestalled  the  po^bihty  of  a  new  j^obel  prizes,  to  be  awarded  each  year  leave  New  York  about  the  middle  of  sixty-five  Sunday  and  daily  papers 
organi^tion  in  which  the  AFA  inight  best  campaign  contributing  to  August,  for  a  two-month  sojourn  in  throughout  the  country.  The  Grey 

have  had  one  vote  in  a  total  of  43,  human  progress  to  the  dignuy  01  me  Hollywood.  As  art  director  of  N.  W.  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
instead  of  one  vote  in  three,  as  at  individual  and  to  international  peace.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  has  the  account, 
present.  Elncouragement  of  circulation  audit  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  and 

Internationtd  Scope  bureaus  in  nations  where  there  are  president  of  the  Art  Directors  Club 

AS  for  international  activities,  scope  none,  Wcis  also  voted.  1930,  Mr.  Camp^ll  has  been  identi-  TIlG  ToUflllGSt 

is  likelv  to  be  limited  bv  financial  _  ^®‘l  wUh  advertising  art  circles  in  the 


•  INTERTTPE 


berg  &  Sons,  dressmakers,  Chicago. 
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AS  for  international  activities,  scope  none,  Wcis  also  voted.  ^  1930,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  identi- 

is  likely  to  be  limited  by  financial  _  ^®‘l  with  advertising  art  circles  in  the 

realities,  despite  some  ambitious  sug-  NEW  BOSTWICK  OFFICERS  since  1916. 

gestions  heard  at  Paris.  While  the  Because  of  the  recent  death  of  JOINS  KIMBALL  AGENCY 

program  of  totemational  effort  is  up  Charles  A.  Bostwick,  head  of  the  C.  Ruth  Harrineton  has  resiened  from 
to  the  lAA  Council,  Mr.  Hodges  sug-  a  Bostwick  Inc  New  York  adver-  w-  u  11  uTu  j  ^3®  trom 

aested  as  his  own  view  the  Dossibilitv  «ew  zorK  aaver  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  to 

gesiea  as  ms  own  view  me  possiDuuy  tismg  agency,  the  board  of  directors  ioin  thp  AhhoH  Kimhall  PntriTvjnu 

of  utilizmg  the  existing  machinery  m  have  elected  the  foUowinc  officers-  i  a  1  cu  n  j- 

each  countrv  but  linking  them  bv  „  j  .  xr-  ^  louowmg  omcers.  jnc.,  on  Aug.  1.  She  will  direct  styl- 

eacn  couniry,  out  imKing  mem  oy  President,  Nma  Payne  Bostwick;  vice-  ing  and  coov  for  a  eroun  of  aceountc 

mternational  arrangements  for  ex-  nresidenL  A  E  Garv^v  ^  .  2  ?  accounts 

change  of  statistics  market  data  and  ®  t  J-  m  the  womens  field,  including  the 

cna^e  01  stou^cs,  marKet  data,  and  Elizabeth  McComb.  The  busmess  wUl  national  advertising  of  Neiman- 

all  kmds  of  other  information  about  continue  as  heretofore  at  400  Madison  ®  ®  Weiman 

advertising  LAA  might  also  lend  its  as  neretotore  at  40U  MaUison  Marcus,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Tone  Labora- 

aavertising.  iaa  migni  lend  its  Avenue  m  New  York  City.  tories  Inc  -  Voluote  Inc  and  Eisen- 

prestige  to  an  educational  campaign  lones,  me.,  voiupie,  me.,  ana  aisen- 

to  draw  attention  to  the  solid  achieve-  ^  Sons,  dressmakers,  Chicago. 

ments  of  advertising,  he  feels,  and  A  11||T|!|ITTP1!  . . . . . 

other  activities  might  be  developed  in  ^  1 1  | 

the  future,  step  by  step.  01^  11  ll 

Present  American  representatives  on 
the  LAA  Council  are  C.  C.  Young- 
green,  of  Reincke- Ellis- Yoimggreen  *** 

&  Finn,  Chicago;  John  Benson,  Amer-  Jjp 
lean  Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  PM 
cies,  New  York;  Chester  H.  Lang, 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 

tody;  George  M  Slocum,  Automotive  ^  g  MidW  location  preferred,  but  I 

Daily  News,  Detroit,  president  of  the  ^  i*  x  -u  -j  al  h 

AFA;  and  Hr.  Hodges.  Not  all  of  «  Six  dillereni  lour-magazine  1  *-•  | 

them  were  present  in  Paris,  however,  board  area.  L^iients  tinancial  | 

so  the  official  American  delegates  aguipmenls  to  choose  from,  i  references  A-l.  | 

life  Slocim,  ^  Hodg^;  Miss  including  three  combinations  I  •  I 

Edith  Ellsworth,  of  Roche,  Williams  g  i 

&  Cunnyngham,  Philadelphia;  Harold  H  of  standard  and  extra -wide  "  NEWSPAPER  11 

D^trSTSaft^Ctob^’^rG^*^^^^^  magazines.  Printed  matter  on  |  APPRAISAL  CORP'N  | 

Schodfer,  of  Marshall  Field  store,  Streamlined  Intertypes  will  I  v  j,  I 

Chicago.  b  I 

Mr.  Hodges  presented  to  the  con-  "  j  | 

gress  an  invitation  to  hold  an  inter-  III  ^^rporation,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  . . . . 


1^  Six  different  four-magazine 
equipments  to  choose  from, 
including  three  combinations 
H  of  standard  and  extra -wide 
^  magazines.  Printed  matter  on 
Streamlined  Intertypes  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Intertype 
in  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$50,000  CASH  I 

AVAILABLE 

For  initial  payment  on  daily  news-  1 

paper  showing  record  of  rela-  1 

tively  good  earnings.  East  or  i 

Mid-wast  location  preferred,  but  1 

client  will  consider  southern  sea-  f 

board  area.  Client’s  financial  | 

references  A-l.  1 

•  I 

NEWSPAPER  I 

APPRAISAL  CORP'N  | 

L.  Pmrk^  Likely,  Prea*  ^ 

1707  Ttnieii  Bld^.  New  York  ^ 

BRyant  9-0400  | 
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The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployer  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magaxines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackar  Drive 
Los  Angolot— 2387  Toviet  Stroot 
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HoW  Newspaper  Advertising  Works 

£fch  week  an  advertising  classification  -anil  be  analysed  in  these  cotnmns.  Since 
uMCiical'y  oii  advertising  Anally  centers  on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should 
be  of  ei]ual  interest  to  national  as  zoell  as  local  advertisers. 


>'o.  25. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

Simplified  Hendline  Wrilinyi 


VTAHONAL  advertisers  particular-  yet  he  may  understand  from  8,000  to 
^  ly  those  who  key  every  adver-  10,000  words. 

•adnent,  have,  over  the  years,  devel-  jn  writing  headlines,  it  has  been 
jpdi  definite  laws  and  rules  wWch  found  one  and  two  syllable  words  are 
•Jay  follow  religiously  when  headlines  more  effective  than  three  or  four  syl- 
jie  selected  for  their  advertisements,  lable  words.  Every  person  writing 
Some  tabulations  of  the  records  of  headlines  should  have  on  his  desk  a 
.jrtain  types  of  headlines  are  discon-  book  of  synonyms,  so  that  short  words 
'^ng  to  say  the  least.  Studies  have  may  be  selected  rather  than  long 
dtn  released  showing  how  profes-  words. 

^anal  advertising  men  vote  on  what 

think  is  the  best  of  a  group  of  Law  Number  Four; 
ten  or  fifteen  headlines.  With  these  ^''ERTAIN  words  connote  fear,  alfec- 
actual  records  of  what  the  tion,  love,  protection,  savings, 
jiff/tiines  produced  have  been  shown  success,  etc.  ^obably  the  most  in- 
jni  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  far  triguing  word  in  the  English  language 
jnmg  professional  writers  can  be  is  the  word  “free.”  If  the  advertiser 
^  you  measure  their  reactions  has  anything  that  he  can  give  away, 
mth  actual  inquiries  and  coupon  re-  this  word  “free”  in  a  headline  will 
mms.  attract  more  readers  than  any  other 

From  the  various  studies  released  word  ever  used.  This  has  been  proved 
foi  from  oiu:  own  experience,  has  in  countless  tests.  “Mother  love,” 
b(8i  developed  a  few  simple  laws  when  associated  with  any  product  for 
fliich  may  be  helpful  to  writers  and  children,  has  been  foxmd  to  be  the 
sjesmen  who  are  responsible  for  the  strongest  two-word  combination  ever 
production  of  campaigns.  used.  The  word  “fear,”  introduced 

into  headlines  has  been  found  to  be 
L.*  Namber  One:  productive. 

rXHAUSTIVE  tests  in  laboratories  Many  years  ago,  when  Horace  Gree- 
Ci  with  high  speed  cameras  prove  wrote  to  Charles  Dana,  at  the  end 
datthe  eye  jumps  as  it  reads.  The  of  Jhe  14  page  letter  he  said.  You 
arerage  single  column  line  of  8  point  have  to  excuse  the  length  of  tl^ 
W  has  about  5%  words  to  the  line,  letter.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write 
^le  average  reader  will  read  two  or  a  short  one.”  Good  advertising  copy 
ihree  words  at  a  glance;  the  eye  then  can  be  written  without  much  difficulty, 
moves  to  the  next  group  of  words;  but  a  headline  which  is  going  to  at- 
tht  eye  then  drops  to  the  next  line,  tract  the  readers  is  not  so  simple.  We 
and  the  process  is  repeated  untU  the  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
news  iUm  has  been  read.  the  technique  of  short,  forceful  head- 

„  ,,.  j  .,  line  writing,  has  been  to  write  a  piece 

7^"  of  copy  and  then  pick  out  of  the  copy 
Wom^  Abou  Children  s  Future?  ^^e  hSdline.  Thi^  is  exactly  the  sai^e 
wjs^  recently  m  a  bimness  schoo  by  the  editor  and  his 

adverUsement  It  was  set  m  18  pomt  Stories  are  written  by  one 

one  line  across  two  coli^.  jXidual,  and  another  indivW 
^average  ^rson  can  grasp  these  ^ 

four  words  without  moving  his  eyes.  ji:-. 

If  you  add  to  this,  “Please  Read  This,”  ,  ... 

you  have  a  total  of  seven  words  in  One  of  the  greatest^  contributions 
your  headline  which  we  believe  is  the  fbat  the  newspaper  solicitor  and  the 
naximum  number  of  words  that  copy  writer  on  a  newspaper  can  make, 
should  be  used  in  any  headline.  If  «  to  daily  examine  advertising  head- 
a  further  thought  is  necessary  to  ^bies  in  his  paper.  Advertisers  wel- 
clinch  the  headline,  it  is  better  to  rvm  come  the  use  of  the  four  laws  out- 
asub-heading  just  as  the  editorial  de-  ^ned  because  the  following  of  these 
partment  uses  it  in  the  news  columns.  Isws  automatically  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  who  see  an  advertise- 
Uw  Number  Twos  respond  to  its  appeal. 

THE  average  person,  when  reading,  r>TTr’C'>rje^nT  nr  •  uu 

I  holds  his  newspaper  about  15  We  are  m  a  neighbor- 

inches  from  his  eyes.  At  that  distance,  shopping  district  about  three 

8  point  type  is  read  easUy.  If  you  fbe  mam  shippii^  d^trict. 

•  increase  the  type  size  the  paper  should  ^hat  is  the  most  important  thmg  to 
recede  one  or  two  inches.  Too  many  ^b'ess  m  our  advertising  copy? 
advertisements  contain  type  sizes  that  ANSWER:  Off  hand,  we  would  say 
are  difficult  to  read  because  of  their  low  rent.  The  rental  item  of  a  store 
die.  Advertisements  are  constantly  1*^  fbe  heart  of  the  business  district 
wmpeting  with  news.  To  win  read-  must  be  two  to  three  times  as  large 
ers  to  the  advertising  columns,  it  is  os  yours.  If  the  mark-up  on  your 
necessary  that  we  make  it  as  easy  furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  is  based  on  cost 
as  possible  for  them  to  see  and  read  plus  expenses  and  you  are  taking  a 
our  headlines.  Most  headlines  can  be  normal  profit  out  of  your  business, 
reduced  in  size,  which  allows  for  you  should  be  able  to  sell  practically 
nwre  white  space  and  gives  the  con-  everything  in  your  store  lower  than  a 
•fnst  which  stops  the  reader.  down-town  store.  Two  or  three  ads 

a  week — they  need  not  be  large — 
Uw  Number  Three*  poimding  this  idea  and  always  listing 


pirtment  uses  it  in  the  news  columns. 


•fust  which  stops  the  reader. 


Uw  Number  Three*  poimdmg  this  idea  and  always  listing 

IN  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  ^ 

*  may  be  found  over  400,000  words  ‘^'^^tomers  immediately. 

About  half  of  them  are  technical  , .  *  *  .  * 

words.  (Questions  of  general  interest  to  advertisers 

^  ’  wilt  be  answered  in  this  column  each  week.) 

yf  the  200,000  remaining  words,  _ _ _ _ 

^dren  in  grade  schools  recognize  DROPS  MORNING  EDITION 

The  Marshall  (Tex.)  Messenger  and 
w^they  actual ly^e  m  conversa-  blished  morning, 

are  less  than  1,000.  and  Sunday,  is  now  issued  ^ 

toe  average  newspaper  reader  has  the  News-Messenger,  published  eve- 
u  vocabulary  of  about  3,000  words,  ning  and  Sunday. 
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NEW  REVENUES,  TIGHT  HAND 
ON  COSTS,  VITAL  IN  ’38 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


by  $512.  But  what  will  happen  in  1938? 

Granting  for  argument  ^at  our  es¬ 
timates  of  rising  prices  will  prove 
actual,  then  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  transportation  and  mail,  paper 
and  ink  will  increase  over  1936  by 
$13,408.53. 

Profit  from  Circulation 

Of  the  22,000  circulation  the  News 
delivers  20,()00  by  carrier,  only  2,000 
by  mail.  The  subscriber  pays  the  car¬ 
rier  15c  a  week.  Shall  the  News  in¬ 
crease  its  subscription  price  to  20c  per 
week,  retaining  4c.  giving  the  carrier 
!;•  of  the  increase?  It  the  paper  could 
dc  so  without  loss  of  circulation,  then 
its  circulation  revenue  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  $41,600,  giving  it  a  “circu¬ 
lation  profit’’  in  1938  of  $28,191.47. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  program  could 
succeed  would  depend  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  on  several  factors: 

1.  The  subscription-price  policy  of 
the  competing  paper. 

2.  Competition  from  papers  in  rival 
cities  and  metropolitan  centers. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  paper  by 
readers — that  is  whether  or  not  its 
policy  and  content  has  made  the  news¬ 
paper  vitally  necessary  to  those  who 
read  it. 

Local  Rates  Up  10  Percent 

The  only  other  revenue  source,  of 
course,  is  advertising.  The  News  has 
an  average  retail  advertising  rate  of 
62c  an  inch  and  a  general  advertising 
rate  of  7c  per  line.  Should  it  increase 
all  advertising  rates,  or  local  rates,  or 
national  rates?  Reviewing  his  circu¬ 
lation,  national  rate  history  and  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  the  publisher  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
classified  and  retail  rates  beginning 
Jan.  1,  1938,  but  announce  the  increase 
on  Sept.  1,  1937.  If  he  holds  retail 
linage  comparable  with  1936  during 
1938,  then  revenue  will  increase  in 
that  year  by  $14,486. 

Combining  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  gains  of  $53,086,  a  total 
operating  profit  before  taxes  of  $64,- 
975  will  be  experienced  in  1938,  or  a 
gain  over  1936  of  $33,336.97. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  increased  profit 
before  taxes  can  bs  turned  to  net  profit 
in  1938  if  the  News  is  lucky  enough 
and  smart  enough  to  have  no  greater 
increase  in  operating  costs  than  has 
already  been  anticipated. 

We  will  consider  that  the  News  is 
capitalized  at  $320,000  and  that  both 
1936  and  1938  a  6  per  cent  divided,  or 
$19,200,  has  been  distributed  to  stock¬ 
holders.  You  will  recognize  that  this 
is  a  necessary  procedure  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  undistributed  profits  tax 
in  each  year. 

Taxes  Take  Half  Profits 

Let’s  now  see  what  happens  after 
the  deduction  of  taxes  from  our  op¬ 
erating  profit  of  $64,975: 

1938  operating  profit  ....  $64,975.00 

Unemployment  Insurance  $3  S2S.62 

Old  .4ge  BeneOts .  1.176  21 

Miscellaneous  T.-uxes .  1.238.91 

State  Income  Tax — 3%...  1,770.93 
Federal  Income  Tax — 

(Schedile)  .  7.429  05 

Undivided  Profits  Ta.x. .. .  5.031.42 

Total  1938  Taxes  .  20.175.14 

1938  Net  Profit .  $44,799.86 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  of  a 
total  revenue  gain  of  $56,086  in  1938 
over  1936,  $20,436.54,  or  45  per  cent, 
of  new  revenue  has  been  turned  to  net 
profit.  ’Thus  under  the  most  fortimate 
imaginable  circumstances  the  News 
makes  nearly  14  per  cent  on  its  cap¬ 
ital  investment.  No  one  would  be 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  45  per 
cent  of  new  money  could  be  turned 


to  profit  in  1938  over  1936,  or  that 
$56,086  of  additional  revenue  could  be 
secured  with  so  small  an  increase  of 
operating  cost  as  6  per  cent. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  attempts  the  pub¬ 
lisher  may  make  to  increase  revenue, 
he  must  also  get  out  the  pruning  knife 
to  eliminate  extravagances  and  cut 
down  on  luxuries. 

In  the  post-depression  fervor  for 
more  circulation  many  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  the  proportion  of  news  to  ad¬ 
vertising  from  50-50  to  60-40.  Many 
will  re-establish  the  old  standard  of 
necessity.  Then  such  a  paper  as  the 
News  would  save  approximately  300 
pages  a  year.  By  such  a  process  he 
annuc'  saving  V'ould  am>.unt  to  ap- 
pi  oximately  $3,200  in  white  paper 
and  mecnanicai  production.  Addi- 
t'onally,  however,  the  cost  ot  gathering 
news  or  buying  features  to  fill  these 
300  pages  would  also  be  saved. 

Trim  Circulation  Edges 

The  post-depression  circulation  fer¬ 
vor  also  saw  hundreds  of  newspapers 
seeking  subscribers  in  such  remote 
places,  they  were  not  only  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  advertiser,  but  deliv¬ 
ering  papers  to  them  proved  expensive 
beyond  all  reason.  These  publishers 
will  probably  check  their  delivery 
systems  with  great  care.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  automobile  routes  will  be  found 
to  cost  from  $5  to  $10  a  week  more 
than  all  the  circulation  revenue  ob¬ 
tained  from  them.  It  is  doubtless  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  many  of  these  routes 
without  loss  of  total  circulation,  by 
concentrating  selling  efforts  in  acces¬ 
sible  territory  where  delivery  systems 
are  already  established  but  cir¬ 
culation  saturation  has  not  been 
reached. 

In  the  tightening  process  a  careful 
check  of  country  correspondents  will 
probably  show  that  some  of  the  most 
piolific  correspondents  (and  therefore 
most  expensive)  are  sending  news 
from  communities  where  the  paper 
has  little  circulation  and  small  hope 
of  getting  more,  while  highly  produc¬ 
tive  sections  are  being  neglected. 

Economic  Set-Up  Important 

Necessity  for  increased  revenue  will 
probably  finally  demonstrate  to  many 
newspapers  the  necessity  for  knowing 
every  knowable  economic  factor  of 
their  communities.  These  factors 
should  be  set  down  in  orderly  fashion, 
not  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  sales 
department  but  for  assistance  to 
advertisers  and  their  distributor 
agents. 

No  one  should  know  more  of  a  com¬ 
munity  than  its  newspaper  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  newspaper  men  in 
this  country  who  don’t  know  the  pier 
capita  spendable  income  of  his  city 
or  county.  Not  only  should  the  pub¬ 
lisher  know  this  and  many  other  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  but  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  state  and  the  nation  as 
well. 

Further,  he  should  superimpose  his 
circulation  upon  the  spendable  in¬ 
come  of  his  territory  in  order  that 
he  may  know  and  prove  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  newspaper’s  coverage  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Another  advertising  angle  which 
should  thoroughly  be  understood  is 
special  promotions,  such  as  cooking 
schools,  industrial  pages,  radio  shows, 
builders  pages,  etc. 

I  have  analyzed  one  of  the  so-called 
industrial  pages  in  a  newspapier  about 
the  size  of  the  News.  I  found  that 
tliere  were  93  inches  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  on  this  page  and  75  inches  of  free 
advertising.  Assuming  that  the  news¬ 
paper  received  a  net  rate  of  85c  an 
inch  for  this  space,  it  got  $82.50  for 
the  entire  page,  or  less  than  47c  an 
inch  for  the  free  and  paid  advertising 
—an  amount  f.ir  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

If  we  made  something  the  purchaser 


could  see  and  feel  and  wear  or  eat, 
the  purchaser  could  buy  it  or  refuse 
it  according  to  his  need,  sense  of 
value,  taste  or  whim.  But  probably 
no  two  people  would  agree  on 
the  value  of  the  thing  we  manu¬ 
facture. 

Our  .service  is  worth  more  to  one 
reader  than  another;  more  to  one 
advertiser  than  another.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  purchaser  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  the  type  of  men 
who  manufacture  his  cooking  stoves, 
plow-shares,  fishing  hooks,  canned 


peas  or  what-have-you.  But  both 
reader  and  advertiser  are  intcr*^ 
in  the  men  who  create  servi^!^ 
tangible  things  that  cannot  be 
weighed,  or  measured,  or  worn.  ^  ” 
Those  of  us  who  manufacture  thi 
service  we  call  a  newspapw  shoulH 
therefore  seek  to  gather  about 
of  fine  character;  of  scrupulous  hon 
esty;  of  tenacious  courage,  having  un 
impeachable  ethics,  for  only  suA  men 
can  manufacture  a  newspaper  of  max 
imum  value  to  the  community,  thi 
reader  and  the  advertiser. 
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Virginia  Publishers  Bar  Guild 

Shop,  Hit  Newsprint  Price  Increase 


New  officers  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association,  elected  July  24  at  the  annnal 
convention  in  Marion.  Left  to  right:  Secretary-Manager  Robert  B.  Smith,  iVev- 
port  News;  J.  H.  Thornton,  publisher,  Salem  Times-Register,  treasurer;  Major 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  publisher,  Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  Times-HeraU, 
president;  Stale  Senator  Charles  J.  Harkrader,  publisher,  Bristol  Herald-CourUr 
and  Neu's-Biilletin,  vice-president  for  dailies;  and  Pres  Atkins,  puhlisher, 
Norton  Coalfield  Progress,  vice  president  for  weeklies. 
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Virginia  Press  Association, 
1  meeting  at  Marion,  Va.,  last  week, 
fell  into  line  with  the  eleven  organi¬ 
zations  which  voted  opposition  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  closed 
shop  recently,  adopting  a  resolution 
expressing  disapproval  of  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Objection  to  the  announced  increase 
of  $7.50  per  ton  for  newsprint  effective 
Jan.  1,  1938,  also  was  expressed.  The 
resolution  stated  the  association  reg¬ 
istered  “its  objection  to  and  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  annoimced  17.65  per  cent 
price  increase  for  1938’’  and  urged 
upon  “the  principal  manufacturers  a 
reconsideration  of  the  action  and  a 
later  determination  of  the  1938  price, 
the  same  to  take  into  account  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  operating  to  affect 
unfavorably  the  earnings  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  newsprint;  the  conditions 
that  will  operate  to  lower  newsprint 
consumption,  and  thus  lower  news¬ 
print  industry  revenues,  if  unreason¬ 
able  and  intolerable  price  increases 
demand  of  newspapers  corresponding 
consumption  economies;  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  general  that  may 
be  expected,  on  a  basis  of  appraisal 
at  a  time  closer  to  the  period  to  be 
covered,  and  to  prevail  in  1938.” 
“Unalterable  Opposition^’  to  ANG 
Shop 

The  Virginia  association  members 
“declared  their  unalterable  opposition 
to  a  closed  shop  of  editorial  workers 
or  others  engaged  in  the  procurement, 
writing  or  editing  of  the  news, 
whether  they  be  members  of  a  so- 
called  guild  or  any  similar  organiza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  We  do  hereby  emphatical¬ 
ly  and  unqualifiedly  register  our  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  such  closed  shop  in 
its  editorial  and  news  departments 
and  that  the  members  thereof  (of 


the  association’s  membership  of  dailies 
and  weeklies)  do  pledge  themselves 
to  resist  and  oppose  any  trend  in  that 
direction.” 

Roger  B.  Smith,  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  association,  was 
delegated  to  prepare  material  for  the 
use  of  other  publishers  in  the  group 
concerning  salaries  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  managements  of  various 
Virginia  papers  could  determine  their 
own  standards. 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  and  one  of 
the  chief  speakers  on  the  two-day 
program,  poin'ed  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  guild  question,  that  “pub¬ 
lishers  who  treat  their  employes  fair¬ 
ly  do  not  have  to  worry.”  The  labor 
discussions  centered  on  the  CIO  affili¬ 
ation  and  the  closed  shop  question. 

Bottom  Reelected  President 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  VPA,  with 
Charles  Harkrader,  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier  and  News-Bulletin,  as  vice- 
president  for  dailies,  and  Pres  At¬ 
kins,  publisher  of  the  Norton  Coal¬ 
field  Progress,  as  vice-president  for 
weeklies.  Jack  Thornton,  publisher 
of  the  Salem  Times-Register,  was  the 
only  new  officer.  He  was  elected 
treasurer. 

C.  C.  Rhame  certificates  for  news¬ 
paper  excellence  were  awarded  as 
follows: 

For  best  front  page — Farmvilie  Herald, 
Farmville,  J.  Barrye  Wall,  publisher. 

For  best  presswo-k — Pittsylvania  Tribase, 
Ch.ntham,  Preston  Moses,  publisher. 

For  best  gcner.il  makeup — Eastern  Short 
.\’ctvs,  Onancock,  John  T.  Borum,  publisher. 

For  best  handling  of  display  advertising-" 
Peninsula  Enterprise,  .\ccomac.  Alfred  W.  aM 
Ji'hn  W.  Eilmonds,  Jr.,  publishers. 
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•UR  OVN  VORip 
^or  LetTERS 


man  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  and  Carroll  Binder, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 


confidential  advisor  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Plan.  Also  in  the  Post  is  “The  Worst  Show 
on  Earth,”  liy  Henry  McLemore,  UP  sports- 


Ncws^  and  the  closing  section  How  feature  writer,  it  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Can  or  Should  the  United  States  Aid  America’s  Cup  Races. 


in  Making  Peace?  by  Felix  Morley 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Peter 
Molyneaux  of  the  Texas  Weekly,  U.  S. 


[orley  Irving  Brant,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Peter  wrote  “How  Liberal  is  Justice  Hughes?”  for 
TT  c:  July  28th  New  Republic. 

U.  o.  “Cremation,”  by  C.  Elliott  Stocker,  Spring- 


LIXERARY  journalism,  that  “twi-  spite  of  a  rather  ambiguous  title.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Maurice  Held  (Mass.)  Lhiion  is  in  July  Anwrican 
light  zone”  which  divides  litera-  “The  United  States  and  World  War”  T.  Price,  whose  pleas  for  a  Depart-  .Mercury. 

M  from  journalism,  has  found  a  sounds  too  much  like  “The  United  ment  of  Social  and  Psychological  In-  Lawrer^e  A.  l-emsworth.  New  York  and 
;  champion  in  Edwin  H.  Ford,  pro-  States  and  the  World  War”  for  every-  telligence  on  Foreign  Peoples  in  our  ..vvXtheTp4nXiraXu’'%or" 
jssor  of  journalism  at  the  University  one  to  get  the  important  distinction.  Federal  Government  is  hereby  re-  History. 

jf  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ford  has  issued  a  The  content  is  not  the  war  of  1914-18  spectfully  recommended  to  liberals  “Freedom  of  the  Press  Again,”  by  Ruth 
jtpage,  paper-bound  pamphlet  of  but  the  war  that  may  be  coming  in  who  are  himting  for  good  material  to  Brindze  in  July  24th  Nation  discusses  the 
.r«r-than-ordinary  size,  listing  the  the  ’30’s.  use  in  educational  editorials  on  for-  question  of  joint  ownership  of  newspapers  and 

“r  _ rViic  ctiK-iAni-  rm _ _ _ _ _ _ ; _ _  radio. 


jssor  of  journalism  at  the  University  one  to  get  the  important  distinction.  Federal  Government  is  hereby  re- 

jf  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ford  has  issued  a  The  content  is  not  the  war  of  1914-18  spectfully  recommended  to  liberals 

SS-page,  paper- bound  pamphlet  of  but  the  war  that  may  be  coming  in  who  are  himting  for  good  material  to 

^r-than-ordinary  size,  listing  the  the  ’30’s.  use  in  educational  editorials  on  for- 

valuable  references  on  this  subject.  There  are  a  score  of  papers  covering  eign  affairs  and  our  attitude  to  them. 


^  pamphlet  was  mimeoprinted  by  the  whole  big  subject  as  well  as  — R.  W. 

ie  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  Minne-  twenty  different  minds  can  do  a  job  tmc  PcoiAni.'Ai  c 

ijnlK.  in  twenty  fractions.  The  fractions  ..f.,  .  c  r  t  , 

Mr.  Ford  has  not  limited  himself  to  seem  to  have  been  split  up  quite  intel-  T  ment  .,fTe‘  July  RuHic  'opM^!'QuaVteliy 
niters  of  ms  own  ume,  nut  nas  Hgently  and  there  is  no  question  that  features  “The  Correspondent  in  Spain/'  an 


- _  GERMANY  BARS  MONTHLY 

IN  THE  PERIODICALS  American  monthly  Current 

The  “Channels  of  Communication”  depart-  W  been  barred  from  circu- 

ment  of  the  July  Rublic  Opinion  Quarterly  OarreU  irom  CirCU- 

features  “The  Corresnondent  in  Suain/'  an  Istion  in  Germany  until  further  no- 


jmien  such  men  as  Joseph  Addison,  ^0  twenty  different  minds  are  good  article  by  Lester  ZiflFren,  former  manager  of  tice.  No  official  reason  for  the  decree 
Pkhtrd  Steele,  Jonathan  Swift,  Oliver  minds  and  wiselv  selected.  The  Bureau  in  Madrid.  The  writer  says  was  given. 

GMtaiith.  and  Samuel  Johnson  to  twenty  subtopics  Ire  headed  under  censorship,  “practically  every  bit  - - - - 

their  places  beside  Lafeadio  six  mL  divisions:  Is  War  Imminent?  lehTabr^ad.’’""*  SPONSORS  DIVING  MEET 

aarn,  Heywood  Bro^,  Christo^er  jg  treated  by  President  Benes  of  “international  Broadcasting,”  in  the  same  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  27— The  Pitts- 


-i,  their  places  beside  ^fcadio  main  divisions:  Is  War  Imminent?  reach/dTbro"ad.”"''^*  obumabie  m  Madrid  SPONSORS  DIVING  MEET 
aarn,  Heywood  Bro^,  Christo^er  jg  treated  by  President  Benes  of  “international  Broadcasting,”  in  the  same  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  27— The  Pitts- 

Hiriey,  George  Jean  Nathan  and  Gil-  Czechoslovakia,  Walter  Millis  of  the  magazine,  was  written  by  Silas  Bent.  “Recent  burgh  Sun-Telegraph  is  sponsoring  an 

birtSeldes,  to  mention  only  a  few.  j^ew  York  Herald  Tribune  and  two  Straw-Boll  Field,”  by  amateur  swimming  and  diving  com- 

TW  works,  references,  and  biogra-  others;  Propaganda  and  War  by  Har-  Claude  E  Robinson,  is  also  included.  petition  Aug  6.  7  and  8.  for  which 

..Um  of  52  writers  are  reoresented  m  J  Vtu-ij  r  4.1.  «  •  ^  11.  J^*y  Saturday  tvcnxng  Post  leads  off  u,  I  aiiu  o,  lui  wiiiCii 

SrV  d'e  vnhime  ^  wood  Childs  of  the  Princeton  Public  with  Alva  Johnson's  article,  “White  House  many  Pittsburgh  district  stars  have 

Be  E  dSd  the  listings  into  five  OP^»tt>n  Quarterly,  Carl  W.  Acker-  Tommy,”  which  is  about  Thomas  Corcoran,  entered. _ 

jMtions.  one  each  for  humor,  fiction,  !  .  n  a  r-r-t  -m.  ^  .  , 

A  GREAT  NEW  INDUSTRY 

rfjhy  of  literary  journalism.  In  | 

swh  a  wide  field,  little  could  have  ,  — — ^ 

GETS  OEE  ON  THE  T^IGHT 

The  author  himself  takes  a  part  in  t  w 

•Ja  parade  of  literary  journalism  only  v  |  / 

in  the  foreword,  where  he  says  that '  \  /  ^ 

“more  than  ever  today  there  is  a  need ;  N.  1  / 

for  the  literary  journalist;  for  the  I  \  \ 

OTitff  who  is  sufficiently  journalistic  |  f  |  _ _ 

to  sense  the  swiftly-changing  aspects  - - — L  J 

of  1^  dynamic  era,  and  sufficiently  ^ 

literary  to  gather  and  shape  his  mate-  ^  ^ - — s. 

rill  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Ford’s  book,  although  no  ex-  J 

pression  of  literary  style  in  itself,  be-  ^  ^ 

longs  on  every  newspaperman’s  shelf  ^ 

among  the  references,  for  in  it  may  /  /  /  I 

be  uncovered  the  keys  to  a  hereto-  /  / 

fore  unrecognized  literature. — J.  A.  ^ 


GETS  OFE  ON  THE  FOOT 


Q 


Between  the  book  reviews  on  this  j 
page  and  the  brief  listing  of  what 
is  "In  the  Periodicals”  there  is  a  gap  | 
to  be  filled  every  once  in  a  while  if 
EutOR  &  Publisher  readers  are  to  be  I 
kept  informed  of  all  that  they  should  ' 
read  and  not  merely  of  what  is  in 
two  main  classes — books  and  period¬ 
icals.  In  the  too  often  overlooked 
mid-class  of  periodical  books  fall  the 
mmals  and  quarterlies  of  learned  so¬ 
cieties,  and  ffie  July  issue  of  the  An¬ 
nals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  imd  Social  Science  both  in 
is  cwitent  and  authorship  is  of  defi- ! 
nite  interest  to  newspaper  men,  in ! 


If  you  need 
circulation 


men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of  I 
yuui  entire  aepartment,  ui  I 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the  I 
department,  the  Welfare  1 
Committee  ot  the  Interna 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster. 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


^  /  /  ' 

air-conditioning  industry 
has  been  a  fertile  field  for 
misunderstandings  and  claims  of 
unfair  practice.  Almost  any  de¬ 
vice  for  humidifying  a  room  or 
setting  air  in  motion  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  labeled  “air- 
conditioning.”  So  many  conflict¬ 
ing  complaints  had  been  present¬ 
ed  to  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  that  it  shouldered 
the  job  of  organizing  opinions 
and  information  from  trade  and 
scientific  sources  concerning  the 
use  of  the  term  “air-condition- 


.\rchitects,  manufacturers, 
ventilating  engineers  and  others 
collaborated  and  agreed  in  the 
view  that  air-conditioning  does 
have  a  definite  scientific  meaning 
and  cannot  be  used  loosely  in 
advertising.  In  November  1935, 


the  Bureau’s  bulletin,  defining 
the  term  and  recommending 
minimum  requirements,  received 
wide  publicity.  Since  then  the 
Bureau  has  been  successful  in 
many  cases  in  gaining  the  co¬ 
operation  of  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  concerning  the  observance 
of  these  recommendations. 


Recently  the  air-conditioning 
industry  has  made  use  of  the 
Bureau’s  definition,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  of  United  States 
government  departments,  and 
beyond  doubt  the  Bureau’s  ini¬ 
tiative  helped  to  stabilize  the 
term  air-conditioning  for  both 
trade  and  public. 


This  is  the  type  of  service  the  Bureau  is  uniquely  equipped  to  per¬ 
form  in  any  specific  field  of  business.  Not  always  is  it  called  in  rchile 
an  industry  is  still  young.  Not  always  is  the  issue  as  clean-cut  as  in 
this  instance.  But  almost  invariably  the  parties  to  a  controversy  in 
business  ethics  or  unfair  practice  are  afterwards  glad  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  Bureaus  experience  and  background.  The  Bureau 
usually  smooths  matters  out  without  publicity  or  prosecution.  It  is 
a  non-profit  organization  and  its  services  are  available  to  members 
and  non-members  alike,  but  its  support  comes  from  members’  con¬ 
tributions.  Without  obligation,  write  for  Booklet  “How  to  Use  the 
National  Better  Busine.ss  Bureau.”  Use  coupon  for  your  convenience. 


NATIONAL  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "//ow  to  Use  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau.” 

Nasie  .  . Firm  Name  . 


I  Address  .  .  City. 
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LONDON  POST  IS  SOLD 
TO  LORD  CAMROSE 

Publicher  of  Daily  Telegraph  Buy* 
Empire’s  Oldest  Newspaper — 
Fleet  Street  Expects 
Merger  Aug.  27 

'nte  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
British  Empire  will  pass  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  Aug.  27  when  the  London 
Morning  Post 
becomes  part  of 
the  London 
Daily  Telegraph, 
published  by 
Lord  Camrose. 

He  bought  the 
Post  this  week, 
and  will  incor¬ 
porate  it  into  his 
own  paper  at 
that  date.  The 
sale  and  merger 
closes  165  years 
of  continuous 
publication. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the 
Post  July  28,  that  Lord  Camrose  had 
acquired  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  paper,  which  was  being  read  in 
English  coffee  houses  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  gained  their 
independence. 

Plans  for  the  merger  have  not  yet 
been  announced,  but,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  head  of  the  London 
bureau.  Fleet  Street  has  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Telegraph  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  Post. 

The  Post  has  been  on  the  market 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  efforts  to  sell 
it  to  Esmond  Harmsworth,  Viscount 
Rothermere’s  son,  and  to  Viscount 
Astor,  publisher  of  the  Sunday  Ob¬ 
server,  had  failed. 

Post  Circulation  Down 

Since  the  depression,  the  Post  has 
fared  badly  in  circulation  revenue.  It 
reduced  its  price  from  two  pence  to 
one  penny  in  a  recent  effort  to  boost 
circulation  and  advertising  volume. 
The  Telegraph,  however,  continued 
to  gain  in  circulation,  jumping  from 
100,000  !•>  almost  half  a  million  within 
six  years,  while  the  Morning  Post 
dropped  to  116,000.  The  printing 
company  had  demanded  cash  pay¬ 
ments  after  each  run  of  the  presses, 
and  some  of  the  Post’s  best  writers 
had  left  the  paper,  apparently  sensing 
its  impending  collapse. 

The  ownership  of  the  Post  was 
vested  in  a  stock  company,  which  was 
in  turn  controlled  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Sir  Percy  Bates. 

The  Post  had  achieved  a  wide  rep¬ 
utation  throughout  the  world  as  “the 
most  Tory  of  all  Tory  newspapers.” 
It  had  bitterly  opposed  all  social  leg¬ 
islation  and  had  numerous  times  at¬ 
tacked  the  conservative  ministry  for 
its  concessions  to  liberalism. 

Editorials  Were  “Crusty" 

With  the  death  of  the  Post,  the 
“Valhalla  of  British  journalism”  will 
welcome  a  new  memory,  said  Kuhn, 
in  the  Times.  “The  Post  will  take  its 
place  there  alongside  the  ghosts  of 
the  Daily  News,  the  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  other  famous  dailies  that 
have  been  killed  off  by  stronger 
rivals  in  recent  years.” 

The  Post’s  editorial  columns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kiihn,  were  “crusty  and 
often  ill-tempered,”  but  he  reports 
that  they  were  considered  the  most 
powerfully-written  of  any  in  the 
country.  Its  correspondence  from 
America  and  from  Rome,  too,  was  held 
in  high  respect,  many  Fleet  Street 
journalists  holding  its  literary  qual¬ 
ity  second  only  to  that  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian. 


Sidetcalks  for  Safety 

In  New  York  State,  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Highway  Law,  passed 
hy  the  1937  Legislature  and  ap¬ 
proved  hy  Gi»vernor  Lehman,  the 
construction  of  sidewalks  will  in  fu¬ 
ture  be  provided  for  out  of  state 
highway  funds.  Massachusetts,  in 
1935  by  Legislative  Act,  committed 
itself  to  a  program  to  construct  one 
thousand  miles  of  sidewalks  along  its 
state  highways,  lliis  program  is  now 
well  under  way,  with  the  predominat¬ 
ing  pavement  type  asphaltic  con¬ 
crete. 

Impetus  for  such  sidewalk  legisla¬ 
tion  has  come  from  the  mounting  toll 
of  pedestrian  accidents, — 1936  show¬ 
ing  this  appalling  record  (compiled 
by  The  Travelers’  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany)  : 

Collisions  with  Pedestrians — 


Number  of  Accidents . 319,110 

Persons  Killed  .  16.160 

Persons  Injured  . 293,350 


.SOURCE — Tlie  Asphalt  Institute. 

Termites  Costing  V,  S. 
$50,000,000  -Annually 

Termites  have  invaded  homes  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  Besides 
wood  they  attack  rugs,  clothing, 
books  and  paper. 

The  best  known  protection  against 
these  destroyers  are  copper  and  cop¬ 
per  alloy  shields  over  ftuindations, 
posts  and  pipes.  These  shields 
cover  the  top  of  the  masonry  and 
project  straight  out  beyond  each  side 
of  the  wall,  with  the  edges  then 
flanged  downward.  Wood  posts  are 
protected  by  being  capped  at  the 
base  with  copper.  Pipes  should  also 
be  shielded. 

If  contact  with  the  ground  is  cut 
off  termites  quickly  die.  But  a  har¬ 
rier  must  be  constructed  that  they 
cannot  bridge. 

Copper  cannot  rust  and  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  as  the  best  and 
most  permanent  pnUection  against 
termites. 

SOURCE  -Copper  and  Brass  Re- 
st>arcli  Association. 


Public  Revenues  from 
Alcoholic  Beverages  1936 

The  contribution  which  alcoholic 
beverages  made  in  Federal  taxes  and 
State  revenues  neared  the  hilli«>n 
dollar  mark  in  1936.  The  total  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  collections  whicli 
went  to  defray  the  expenses  of  gov¬ 
ernment  amounted  to  S864.927.355. 
Of  this  sum  8612,581,000  resulted 
from  taxes  and  customs  imposed  hy 
the  United  States  Government.  The 
States  were  enriched  to  the  extent 
of  $252,345,476  by  either  taxation 
and  license  fees,  or,  in  the  Monopoly 
Group,  through  profits  arising  from 
the  operation  of  State  Stores. 
Complete  figures  of  local  municipal 
revenues  are  not  available  hut  if  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  grand  total  undoubted¬ 
ly  would  reduce  considerably  the 
gap  Iretween  the  amount  which  can 
l)e  accurately  stated  and  the  billion 
dollar  mark. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 


WHAT  AR^I 


“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  tvith  wi 


The  only  answer  to  unemployment  in  an  indnstriil 
country,  says  Charles  F.  Kettering,  DiriM'lor  of  the 
eral  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  is  the  creation  of  new 
industries  with  the  aid  of  industrial  science. 

“This  is  the  way  an  industry  grows,”  he  says  in 
New  York  Times.  “First,  a  scientist  digs  at  the  pile  of 
ignorance  and  brings  out  new  facte.  Then,  at  the  cost  of 
a  lot  of  money,  some  one  tries  to  apply  these  discoveries 
to  fill  a  human  need.  If  he  succeeds  there  is  a  new  ind» 
try,  rapid  growth,  big  demand,  jobs  for  workers. 

“Finally,  the  curve  of  growth  flattens  out,  there  i. 
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Hitch-Hiking,  Breeder  of 
Crimes,  Still  Tolerated 
in  31  States 

Hitch-hiking,  basis  of  many 
heinous  crimes,  is  tolerated  by  law 
in  thirty-one  states  and  the  move¬ 
ment  to  outlaw  it  is  progressing  very 
slowly. 

The  practice  has  a  long  criminal 
record,  marked  by  many  killings,  a 
typical  example  being  the  recent 
murder  of  a  South  Dakota  school 
teacher  by  two  transient  thumb-jerk- 
ers. 

During  the  past  five  years,  only 
seven  states  have  outlawed  hitch¬ 
hiking  and  only  two  states  have  acted 
during  the  last  two  years  to  impose 
legislative  bans  on  the  practice. 

SOURCE — National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 

Electric  Output  Makes 
iSetv  High  Record 

Production  of  electricity  has 
reached  the  peak  of  the  year  at 
2.300  million  kilowatt-hours,  nearly 
200  millions,  or  10  per  cent  above 
last  July. 

This  is  the  result  of  sustained  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  effects  of  extreme  hot 
weather,  greatly  increasing  the  use 
of  current  for  refrigerators,  air  con¬ 
ditioners  and  fans.  A  large  factor 
has  been  the  demand  for  electricity 
to  pump  water  on  the  irrigated  farms 
of  the  Southwestern  states. 

With  the  passing  of  hot  weather 
and  the  harvesting  of  these  crops, 
electric  power  production  will  once 
more  lie  determined  hy  the  course 
of  husines  activity. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  Purpose  of  Farm 
Chemurgic  Research 

"The  Farm  Chemurgic  miwemciU 
l)egan  when  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  hill  establishing  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Until  recently  agri¬ 
cultural  research  served  mainly  to 
increase  crop  yields  rather  than  to 
find  new  uses.  Today  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
are  searching  for  industrial  needs 
for  the  starches,  vegetable  pn>teins. 
fats  and  cellulose  whicli  are  the 
farmers’  crops.  These  research 
fields  are  already  producing  profit¬ 
able  crops  of  Southern  newsprint, 
.sweet  potato  starch,  papers  from  flax 
and  hemp  and  a  long  list  of  solvents 
and  plastics.  The  Council  serves  to 
stimulate  interest  in  developing  the 
new  program.”  SOURCE — Farm 
Chemurgic  Council. 


A  ISetv  Semi-Automatic 
Anthracite  Heater 

An  amazing  new  home  heatiu 
plant  that  makes  semi-automatic  hes 
available  to  70%  of  Americi- 
homes,  designed  by  Anthracite  Ir 
dustries,  Inc.,  is  now  being  pn 
duced  by  two  nationally  known  nur 
ufacturers. 

Enough  fuel  for  from  three  to  fit 
days  in  mild,  and  24  to  48  hours  i 
cold,  weather  is  stored  inside  lV 
boiler.  Tlie  boiler  has  no  fire  do 
of  the  conventional  type  and 
equipped  with  built-in  thermostat 
controls. 

The  unit,  which  is  of  modem  li 
sign,  requires  little  floor  space  - 
that  an  extra  room  can  be  designi 
around  it.  This  new  heater  wi? 
heat  the  average  home  for  an  » 
tire  season  on  five  or  six  tons 
anthracite. 

SOURCE  —  .Anthracite  Industrie 
Inc. 
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.Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

:{’eo<  CliryKlrr  HuildinK.  New  V«t 
\  iioii-protit  ortriiiiization  ol  IVpm- 
l>:ir>t  coal  priHluccre.  ileeiKDed  to  i 
the  list-  of  aiithrac-ite.  throuKh  i 
ollication  and  the  dernloiHiipnl  of  ( 
anthracite  burniiiif  e<iu>l>nient.  K; 
inir  amt  Htatistic.al  f,icililie(i  at  the 
of  wtitors  everywhere. 

Asphalt  Institute 

Mil  Second  .\tr..  New  York.  X 
A  national,  non-proiit  oriraiiizatioii 
:iH|ihait  produeers,  desnmed  lo  ; 
the  use  of  asphalt  through  •  i  i'  a 
gniwring  and  research. 
Pamphlets.  Library  and  n-search 
contain  interesting  material  for 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


.Association  of  American  Raihf. 

Transportation  lildg..  Washlngtw. 
Publications,  reiiorls  and  release*  li 
iilions  and  maiiitcnaiici-,  ear  wrvia. 
Ii<\  financi*.  taxation  and  valuatiw 
rary  and  reference  material  a'  ■  ' 
all. 


-Associated  Business  Papers. 

:«tl)  la-xingloii  .\ve..  New  York. 
This  group  of  15.'>  of  the  nation  I 
mint  business  piiblieatioiia  •  mi.-' 
resiTvoir  ol  faeliial  infornnation 
gard  to  production,  distribution, 
tion.  traiisporlation. 

The  Chemical  Foundation,  I*J 
MailiHon  Ave..  New 
A  non-profit  organization  devoted 
H*art»h  ami  cMiueation  in  <  Ip-nn  ' 
;>l>plioc]  sciencoH  as  applied  to 
Write  for  data. 


C 


Copper  &  Braids  Research 
r.iO  IdexifiRton  Avenue, 


Kditors  interested  in  building, 
4‘rnization  and  home  fnrnishinp  are 
lo  rail  upon  us  for  data  on  the 
(’oi>|K*r.  Drass  and  Bronze.  Our 
IS  nioHi  eomplele:  the  hi’^lory  o* 
ino  t  in*on*slimr;  its*  future 
is*  unlimitfHl. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  lafc 
.YI I  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York.  N.  • 


Factual  information,  data  and  • 
rtdatin?  to  the  Distilling  Industi? 
from  ofUciai  sources  on  prwiuctu 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation 
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the  FACTS? 

teaches,  but  with  what  evidence”  AUGUSTINE 


MtrUI  iiti«4arHization.  more  production,  greater  efficiency  in 
'  Ccs.  manufacture,  and  eventually  technological  unemploy- 
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^*The  only  thing  to  do  in  to  start  a  new  industry  and 
i^rb  those  displaced  in  the  older  industry.'* 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  her  industries  is  the  story 
if  America.  New  and  exciting  chapters  are  waiting  to 
^  written.  For  the  latest  and  most  reliable  facts  and 
g|ores  the  daily  press  is  invited  to  contact  the  Associa- 
tiaas  of  our  leading  industries  listed  here. 
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4a  Industry  Checks 
Its  Advertising  Claims 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
Binofacturers  of  packaged  medi¬ 
cines  of  drug  products  last  year  co¬ 
operated  actively  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Advertising  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  in  its  cam- 
piign  for  accuracy  in  advertising, 
according  to  William  Y.  Preyer. 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Preyer  is  executive  vice-presi- 
(knt  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company, 
b  his  annual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  he  revealed  that 
429  manufacturers  had  submitted 
their  copy  to  the  Committee  for  re¬ 
view.  an  increase  of  101  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Therapeutic  claims  in  copy  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Committee  are  checked 
bjrDr.  Frederick  J.  Cullen,  medical 
director  of  the  Association  and  ex- 
ecitive  secretary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  scientific  section. 

SOURCE  —  Proprietary  Associa- 
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fAithoritative 
Ml  Information 


EdiiM  Electric  Institute 
tSI  Lfiincton  Avc..  New  York.  X.  V. 

informatiun.  <lala  amt  Klatistics 
Vura  In  (he  l•l|.<•tl•i^•al  imliolry. 
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Ks^ani  Chemurgic*  flouncil 
Darbom.  Mini. 

^riiefi  lecturers  ami  educators  who  want 
explore  a  new  frontH?r  ot  ajfri- 

and  imliHtry  nf  iniliniitPd  proiiiiw* 
anted  to  ask  lutcstioiis. 


diir  rhemisis’  A^^ocia- 


^lltodwanl  IUiIk.*  U'uHliinstoii*  l>. 

'  Hanuiacturiiitf  ('himists’  A^swiiii- 
^  eflahlishftl  in  187*-!.  offcT?*  an  thh)- 
■  and  ipchtin*  il  MTvicc  on  rhfiiiical!* 
nhtors  oi  .\tM<‘ri<*an  m‘W>tpa|M*rs. 

P^BalA^MM'ialioiiof  Foodf  ^hain^ 

??  i^elkNon  WiiHliiiiutoii.  1>.  i', 

hmA,  1.4)Ruii,  KxcciitUe  f  lce-l*rF!.hlfnt. 

■’  •'uirt-  Mudics  in  social  ami  i  conomic 
(.1  chain  store  distribution.  Fact- 
I**  “U  and  inlorniativu  material. 

Highway  Users  Conference 

,  T  err..  Klili:,.  Washinctoii.  I>. 

tion  y.oF-*"  for  fart.  :iIh>iiI  all  iiliaHO*  of  mo-  ' 

Wxtsportalio'i.  with  forty  national  or- 
as  attiliates.  Factual  and  oon- 
iMomiatioii  service  unon  request. 

ork,  Cement  Association 

S?”*  Office:  :t3  \\.  (Iraiiil  .\vc.. 

fUcKo.  III. 

-i-'y.  research  laboratories.  .100  pam- 
;  '■  StuilioK  in  housintr.  roads.  |)avin(f. 
■''‘jr:il,  farm  and  other  fields. 

Pynetary  .Association 

^  ywirk  St..  New  York  City. 

'C' 5®  Earle  Meyer.  Executive  Secre- 
Advisory  Committc*-  on  Adverlis- 
nf  I  tv-Ieases  covering  develop- 

^  the  paekiiKc  medicine  industry. 

®>*d  Brewers  Industrial  Founda- 


e,  !»*•  I  ~  „ 
k,  N.  i  f  fWli  Street,  New  Y’ork  City 

..nU  1  "l.*”'hb)fit  incorporated  membership  as- 
...Irv  Ofsatnaed  by  the  brewing  indus- 

li.ieiiiwCji  ■  ^'ttfed  States  to  interpret  the 
tinn  rfcdf. ’*l*®f®**  to  the  brcwcrs  and  to  in- 
iio  •  f  the  industry  to  the  public 


Business  is  the  News 
of  Today 

Legislation,  court  rulings,  labor 
relations,  tariffs  and  foreign  trade 
agreements — affect  to  a  major  ex¬ 
tent,  business  and  business  interests. 

Strongly  edited  business  papers 
are  performing  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  today  aimed  at  interpreting  leg¬ 
islation  and  government  to  business 
men.  representing  the  interests  and 
problems  of  the  particular  business 
served  to  government. 

Tlie  Associated  Business  Papers. 
Inc.,  whose  membership  numbers 
155  of  the  nation’s  dominant  busi¬ 
ness  papers,  offers  lo  newspapers, 
through  its  membership,  wanted  fac¬ 
tual  information  on  trend  or  de¬ 
velopments,  that  is  second  to  none 
in  authority  and  completeness. 

SOURCE — The  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers.  Inc. 

Maybe  Motorists  Would 
Prefer  Better  Rttads 

People  who  contend  that  the  liigh- 
way  system  we  now  have  is  plenty- 
good  enough,  find  little  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  at  least  two  state  legis¬ 
latures  are  considering  hills  to  bar 
trucks  and  buses  from  the  roads  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  idea  is 
that  roads  are  so  congested  that  the 
average  motorist  is  deprived  of  full 
use  of  his  car  and  should  he  given 
a  chance  on  Sundays  and  liolidays. 
A  better  idea  might  Ik*  lo  build  more 
adequate  roads  and  give  everybody 
a  chance. 

.SOURCE — Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Railroad^ s  Safety  Rt^cord 

Based  on  the  .safety  record  of  tlie 
railroads  for  the  past  seven  years,  a 
passenger  on  a  train  could  have  rid¬ 
den  more  than  billion  miles,  or 
continuously  for  nearly  5.03U  years, 
without  meeting  death  in  a  train  ac¬ 
cident.  In  the  past  fourteen  years, 
the  number  of  train  accidents  involv¬ 
ing  passenger  and  freight  trains  has 
decreased  seventy  per  cent.  This 
remarkable  achievement  has  been 
brought  about  by  improvements  in 
car  and  locomotive  construction, 
road  bed,  and  methods  of  operation. 
Information  regarding  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  respect  to  safety  on 
American  railroads  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  which  also  is  a  clearing 
house  and  source  for  general  in¬ 
formation,  photographs  and  statistics 
dealing  with  rail  transportation  and 
the  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  that  territory.  SOURCE — Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads. 


The  Brewing  Industry 
And  Its  Tax  Facts 

On  the  basis  of  progressive  gains 
made  since  relegalization,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  brewing  industry 
will  this  year  contribute  approxi¬ 
mately  $450,000,000  in  all  forms  of 
taxes,  of  which  about  $150,000,000 
will  go  to  state  and  municipal  treas¬ 
uries  and  the  balance  to  the  Federal 
government.  Last  year’s  tax  totals 
were  about  $415,000,000  on  the  sale 
of  53,000,000  barrels  of  beer. 

Public  schools  and  public  welfare 
share  in  the  revenue  collected  by 
most  states,  receiving  about  50  per 
cent  of  that  income  for  their  support. 

The  Federal  government  collects 
$5  per  barrel  plus  miscellaneous 
taxes.  State  taxes  vary,  running  as 
liigh  as  $4.%  a  barrel. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 

Chemistry  and  You 

Applied  chemistry  vitally  affects 
your  daily  life  in  what  you  eat  and 
drink.  In  a  prolonged  hot  spell 
what  would  our  people  do  without 
ice  and  refrigeration  to  keep  meat 
and  other  foods  fit  fw:  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Chemistry  plays  a  key 
part  in  refrigerated  storage  and 
transportation  by  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia,  one  of  the  principal 
refrigeration  materials  —  ammonia, 
made  synthetically  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  water. 

Safe  drinking  water  for  our  large 
cities  depends  upon  the  use  of  chlo¬ 
rine  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  which 
have  also  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever.  SOURCE  —  Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists’  Association. 

Lamb:  More  Practical 
Farm  Relief 

When  Iamb  raisers  last  fall  found 
a  heavy  surplus  production  and 
prices  which  spelled  ruin  to  growers*, 
they  appealed  to  chain  food  stores 
for  help. 

Once  again  coperative  business 
effort  was  effective. 

A  nation-wide  Producer-Consumer 
Lamb  Campaign  in  January  and 
February,  1937,  increased  chain  food 
store  sales  of  lamb  by  .59^c  over  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

By  .March  15  producers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  .36.7%  higher  prices  as  a 
result  of  the  chain  store  sale.  But 
retail  prices  of  lamb  cuts  on  Marcii 
15  were  exactly  the  same  as  on  De¬ 
cember  1.  Producers,  consumers. 
lM)th  benefited  by  chain  store  co¬ 
operation  with  agriculture. 

SOURCF.  —  National  Assoeiation 
of  Food  Chains. 

Indispensable 

Science  is  indispensable  to  modern 
life.  We  cannot  satisfy  our  wants 
and  add  to  our  comforts  and  health 
with  the  raw  materials  of  nature. 
Civilization  has  grown  too  complex. 

Of  the  sciences,  chemistry  is  the 
one  which  enables  man  to  take  Na¬ 
ture’s  raw  materials  and  transform 
them  into  substances  lietter  suited 
to  his  needs. 

The  Chemical  Foundation  has 
spent  years  in  supporting  research 
and  educating  the  American  people 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
vital  part  chemistry  plays  in  our 
daily  lives. — SOURCE — Tlie  Chemi¬ 
cal  Foundation.  Inc. 

ADV. 


$54,814,519  IS  RADIO’S 
FIVE-MONTH  TOTAL 

Broadcast  Time  Sales  27.8%  Ahead 

of  Same  Period  in  1936 — Spot 
Programs  Making  Big¬ 
gest  Gains 

Tlie  broadcasting  industry  in  the 
first  half  of  1937  has  piled  up  some¬ 
thing  well  over  $60,000,000  in  time 
sales  and  seems  on  the  way  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  $125,000,000  to  $135,000,000  for 
the  year. 

Figures  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1937,  just  released  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  account 
for  $54314,519  of  time  sales,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27.8  per  cent  over  those  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  For 
the  full  year  of  1936  the  time  sales 
amoimted  to  $107,550,886.  Talent 
costs  are  not  included  in  any  of  these 
figures. 

The  national  non-network,  or  spot, 
broadcasting  has  set  the  p>ace  thus  far, 
rising  from  $9,644,000  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1936  to  $13,812,100  for  the 
same  period  of  1937,  a  gain  of  43.2 
per  cent.  The  national  networks 
and  the  local  broadcasters  have  kept 
practically  abreast,  with  gains  of  24.0 
per  cent  and  23.0  per  cent  respect¬ 
ively.  Regional  networks  are  barely 
of  1  per  cent  ahead. 

The  national  networks  still  account, 
however,  for  by  far  the  biggest  part 
of  the  industry’s  sales,  with  a  five- 
month  total  of  $30,009,052. 

The  May  time  sales,  the  latest  for 
which  complete  figures  are  yet  avail¬ 
able,  totaled  $11,325,165,  divided  as 
follows: 


May,  19.17 

’,l  Over 

Tim-  Sileii 

Mav,  1936 

National 

networks  . . . 

.  $5  875.‘i.11 

.32.2% 

KpRional 

netw'orks  , . . 

137.734 

10.5% 

Xational 

non-network . 

..  2.9#i2  2^0 

45.5% 

T.oaa1 

.  2..349.700 

21.1% 

Total  . 

.$11,325,165 

32.5% 

PREDICTS  FACSIMILE  NEWS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26 — Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  looks  for  early  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  television  and  facsimile 
reproduction.  Writing  operators  of 
Stations  WRC  and  WMAL  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  their  opening  of  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city,  he  said:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  sooner  than  many  of  us 
realize  television  will  be  established 
in  homes  throughout  this  country. 
Indeed  it  may  not  be  long  before 
radio  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
visualize  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
front  pages  of  daily  newspapers  or 
news  reports,  no  matter  how  remote 
we  may  be  from  the  place  of  their 
publication  and  distribution.”  The 
new  studios  are  equipped  for  tele¬ 
vision  transmission. 


TIMES  WRITER  EXPELLED 

Police  officials  in  Belgrade,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  have  refused  to  renew  the 
residence  permit  belonging  to  Hubert 
Harrison,  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Yugoslav’  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  Times  story 
dated  July  21,  has  initiated  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  foreign  correspondents 
because  of  the  dispatches  sent  out 
about  the  present  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Serbian-Orthodox  church 
and  the  Stoyadinovich  government. 
Mr.  Harrison,  also  the  correspondent 
for  Reuter’s,  British  news  service, 
had  lived  in  Belgrade  for  14  years. 


NLRB  ORDERS  BALLOT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to¬ 
day  ordered  an  election  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  1,600  employes,  to  (letermine 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented 
in  collective  bargaining  by  United 
Electrical  &  Radio  Workers. 
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m  m  eternally  quoting  Shakespeare.  Mur-  he  was  given,  and  had  knocked  on 

!  _  M  ^  ^  A  instructed,  coaxed,  threatened  the  door.  Nobody  answered.  Persis- 

m  and  pleaded,  but  the  vagrant  lines  tent  pounding  caused  a  neighbor  in 

from  "Twelfth  Night”  “Hamlet”  “King  the  apartment  upstairs  to  stick  his 
‘  Lear”  and  the  rest  were  eternally  head  out  of  the  window  and  shout, 

\BOUT  three  years  ago  J.  C.  Pen-  showing  up.  One  day  Murphy  issued  “TTiere’s  no  suicide  here.”  So  the  cub 
ney  was  touring  cities  in  the  South  an  ultimatum.  It  meant  nothing  for  had  gone  away  disappointed.  On  the 
in  which  he  had  stores,  among  them  within  24  hours  the  reporter  turned  comer  he  met  a  policeman  and  told 
West  Point,  Miss.  Paul  R.  Bumbarger,  in  a  railroad  rate  hearing  story  in  him  there’d  been  a  suicide  and  he 
then  managing  editor  of  the  West  which  he  had  without  any  conceiv-  had  to  get  in  to  get  the  story. 

Point  Times  Leader,  who  is  now  with  able  motivation  inserted  a  line  from  “The  suicide’s  not  there,  but  a 
the  AP,  went  to  Mr.  Penney’s  hotel  “Julius  Caesar.”  Murphy  wrote  a  slip  couple  of  doors  away,”  the  cop  said, 
room  with  Stanley  Fink,  now  a  To-  for  the  cashier  and  called  the  stub-  And  the  cub  got  the  story. 
ledo  News-Bee  copy  reader,  prior  to  bom  Shakespearian  to  his  desk.  •  •  • 

a  joint  Kiwanis- Rotary  club  lunch-  “Listen”  said  Murphy,  “the  ides  of  Ay^ISTAKES  by  rural  correspond- 


Staff  Bitasts  Ttvtt  Mayors 


a  joint  Kiwanis-Rotary  club  lunch-  “Listen”  said  Murphy,  “the  ides  o 
eon.  During  an  interview  he  asked  March  are  come  and  you  are  gone.' 
if  they  cared  to  have  a  copy  of  the  ♦  *  * 


ly/flSTAKES  by  rural  correspond- 
1^1  ents  are  not  unusual  among  the 


♦  *  *  Erie  Daily  Times  staff,  but  some  ap- 

speech  he  was  to  deliver  at  the  4  VILLAGE  correspondent  sent  the  proach  the  ridiculous.  One  in  par- 
luncheon.  Upon  getting  an  affirmative  following  item  with  her  weekly  ticular,  whose  blunders  were  offset  by 

reply  he  went  to  a  table  and  took  grist  of  news:  his  ability  to  seize  on  a  spot  story 

several  pages  from  a  stack  of  papers  “An  eight- pound  baby  girl  was  and  cover  it  thoroughly  to  the  end, 
and  handed  them  out.  bom  to  Miss  Roxie  Gralei^  last  came  up  with  this  masterpiece: 

Bumbarger  returned  to  the  office  Tuesday.  Congratulations.”  “Joseph  P - ,  well-known  local 

to  write  up  the  speech  while  Fink  Throu^  hasty  editing  the  para-  resident,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
covered  the  remaining  part  of  the  graph  was  printed  just  that  way  and  ^^st  Tuesday  and  break  his  right 
program.  When  the  paper  came  off  it  was  one  of  those  slips  that  couldn’t  wrist  below  the  elbow.” 
the  press  and  had  been  sent  out  for  be  blamed  on  the  compositor.  Hie  ,  ,  *  *  *, 


/A.  following  item  with  her  weekly  ticular,  whose  blunders  were  offset  by 
grist  of  news:  his  ability  to  seize  on  a  spot  story 

“An  eight- pound  baby  girl  was  and  cover  it  thoroughly  to  the  end, 
bom  to  Miss  Roxie  Graleig^i  last  came  up  with  this  masterpiece: 

Tuesday.  Congratulations.”  “Joseph  P - ,  well-known  local 

Throu^  hasty  editing  the  para-  resident,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 


Mayors  of  the  twin  Blnefields  are  mem* 
hers  of  the  same  newspaper  staff.  Cock* 


delivery,  Fink  read  the  story  which  editor  learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  f ‘’w-  sL  astride  the  desk  is  Robert  L.  Long* 

was  played  up  as  a  streamer.  Mr,  Miss  Graleigh  was  a  very  nic^  girl  circulation^mana^ger,  Bitfield 

Penney  s  speech  m  the  paper  was  his  up  to  the  time  she  made  her  great 


life  story  and  how  he  had  built  up 


an  object  of 


his  retail  chain  .  .  .  while  his  speech  sympathy  rather  than  congratula- 
at  the  luncheon  concerned  a  review  tion. 


,nort  laae  ana  puousnco.  .nose  circulation  manager,  BlueMd 

)t  used  will  not  be  returned.  „  j  r»  -i  t  i 

Sunset  news  and  Uaily  Telefiraph,  and 

OZARK  PRESS  TO  MEET  mayor  of  Bluefield,  Va,,  for  the  last  six 

Ozark  Press  Association,  composed  ad; 

t  rsiiWictsAec  recently  named 


of  business  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  the  future  business  out¬ 
look.  But  it  was  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 


mayor  oK  Bluefield:  wiTarjisITv” 

¥  *  '  HITM  ■  Ir  it  "*1i  'a  ****  boundary  line  in  a  patron* 

HEN  Frederick  Essary,  now  and  18  at  Brandson,  Mo.  H.  R.  Long,  .^Boy,  you  don’t  kn^  the 

V  »  Washmgton  correspondent  of  Crane  Chronicle,  is  president,  and  grief  you’ve  inherited.”  Snyder  seems 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  was  city  Mrs.  Fae  Lee,  Marshfield  Mail,  is  sec-  quizzical  and  naturally  so  He’s  the 


Thirty  minutes  later  Mr.  Penney  editor,  a  cocky  cub  joined  the  staff  retary.  It  will  be  the  association’s  dean  of  the  reportorial  staff,  a  veteran 


phoned  and  said  he  regretted  his  who  needed  a  bit  of  chastising.  The  first  two-day  meeting  since  the  de¬ 
error  in  giving  the  Times  Leader  the  gang  cooked  up  a  likely  tale,  and  the  pression  began. 

wrong  speech,  one  whidi  he  intended  cub  was  called  to  the  desk  for  an  as- _ _ _ 

giving  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  the  next  signment.  I 

day.  He  said  he  didn’t  have  his  “Here,  take  this  paper,  and  get  out  !  ^  ^  0  ^ 

glasses  on  and  took  the  wrong  to  -  street.  There’s  been  a  sui-  j  I  1 

speech  from  his  stack  of  prepared  cide.  Quite  an  important  man.  Get  '  I  ■  ■  W  Y  |  I 


talks. 

Only  criticism  the  write-up  re- 


all  the  dope.” 

Eagerly,  the  cub  grabbed  the  paper 


ceived,  although  nearly  100  of  the  and  slammed  out  of  the  city  room, 
city’s  leading  citizens  attended  the  The  name  on  the  paper — the  name  of 
luncheon,  came  from  a  Baptist  pas-  the  “suicide” — was  “O.  B.  Thotful.” 
tor  who  said  he  thought  the  paper  An  hour  later  the  cub  came  back, 
had  missed  the  main  point  of  Mr.  and  began  to  pound  his  typewriter. 
Penney’s  talk!  Essary  kept  a  straight  face.  If  the 

*  *  *  fellow  had  discovered  the  ruse  and 

AL  BERGENER,  former  city  edi-  was  trying  to  write  a  story  anyway, 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  News,  sent  he’d  play  the  game  out.  In  silence, 
a  cub  out  to  get  a  story  about  a  col-  the  city  editor  received  the  story, 
orful  Polish  wedding.  The  cub  came  Immediately  into  the  waste  basket  it 
back,  wrote  a  column  and  turned  it  went.  He  wasn’t  going  to  give  the 
in.  Bergener  threw  it  back  without  cub  the  satisfaction  of  reading  the 
looking  at  it  “Cut  it,”  he  said.  Soon  piece. 

the  reporter  handed  it  in  again.  Ber-  That  night,  when  Essary  left  the 
gener  this  time  ventured  a  glance,  office,  the  opposition  newspaper  had 

Then  he  threw  it  back  and  said  again  plastered  on  the  front  page  the  sui- 

“cut  it”  cide  of  one  of  the  town’s  leading  citi- 


Topical 

January  to 


twenty*five  years  on  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Index 

June,  1937 


cut  it  cide  of  one  of  the  town’s  leading  citi- 

Once  more  the  reporter  wrestled  zens.  Essary’s  paper  hadn’t  carried  a 
with  the  story  and  once  more  turned  line  on  it. 

it  in  to  Bergener.  It  had  shrimk  by  On  hands  and  knees  Elssary  searched 
this  time  from  1,200  words  to  250.  through  the  wastebasket  next  to  his 
Bergener  again  took  a  look.  “Cut  it,”  desk.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the 
he  snapped  and  tossed  it  back.  This  suicide  story  he  had  been  scooped  on, 
time  the  cub  went  back  to  his  type-  written  by  the  cub! 
writer  and  rewrote.  He  tirnied  his  The  cub  had  gone  to  the  address 
story  in  once  more.  It  read: 

‘“There  was  a  Polish  wedding  at 
66666  Broadway  last  night.  Those  in 
the  hospital  are  - .” 


ROSS  MURPHY,  one-time  city 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  had  a  reporter  who  was 
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Bound  with  the  Semi-Annual  Bound 
Volume,  these  volumes  are  attractive  addi¬ 
tions  to  any  desk  or  library,  and  especially 
appropriate  for  the  newspaper  library, 
advertising  offices  and  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  This  index  serves  three  useful  pur- 


Ilt  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of 
•  the  thousands  of  subjects  treated  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  during  the 
past  six  months. 

2  It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  com* 

•  pact  historical  summary  of  newspaper 
and  advertising  events. 

3  It  shows  that  nothing  really  important 
.  that  took  place  from  January  to  June, 

1937.  escaped  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

All  are  thoroughly  cross-indexed.  Dateline,  page 
and  column  indices  are  given  for  every  subject 
listed.  To  make  sure  of  receiving  your  January 
to  June  bound  volume,  see  that  your  subscription 
is  entered  at  once.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  volume. 

Entire  year  (two  volumes)  $15.00. 

For  those  who  have  kept  their  own  personal  file, 
the  index  is  printed  and  trimmed  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  size  and  can  easily  be  inserted  or 
kept  for  ready  reference.  Single  copies  $1.00. 

Extra  copies  of  the  previous  six-month,  June  to 
December,  1936,  index  available. 

Place  order  at  once  to  secure  the  bound  volume 
with  index  included,  or  index  separately.  The 
supply  is  limited. 
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Ews paper  news 


Syndicate  Men  at  Daily’’ s  Party 


fHilton  Caniff  Has  Good  Word 

For  Correspondence  Art  Schools 

^OMEWHERE  out  in  the  middle  conscious  earth.  Congruity  and  logic 
O  west  there’s  a  correspondence  art  play  a  big  part  in  the  technical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  strip. 

Father  It  Prettman 
Caniif’s  personal  history  reveals  that 
his  father  was,  and  still  is,  a  pressman 
on  the  Hillsboro  (Ohio)  Press-Gazette. 
Outside  of  this,  there  were  no  news¬ 
paper  strings  to  which  the  boy  was 
tied.  He  started  to  draw  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  foimd  he  had  some  ability, 
and  continued.  His  parents  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  study  fine  art,  which  he 
did  at  Ohio  State,  and  that  was  the 
start  of  the  art  career.  Free  lancing 
led  him  to  the  AP  job,  and  Terry  grew 
out  of  that  experiment. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  A  trip  to  Europe,  including  romantic 

rowgsters  who*  have  a  flair  for  Algiers,  was  the  nearest  Caniff  got  to 
alettes  and  paints,  this  Columbus,  Chma,  where  he  has  localized  his 
aio,  pressman’s  son  had  high  hopes  Pirate  strip.  He  felt  the  lore  of  the 
,f  one  day  exhibiting  his  por-  Foreign  Legion  while  he  was  still  in 
traits  before  the  world.  But  some-  college,  and  he  spent  a  summer  in 
how,  he  turned  off  into  the  newspaper  Algiers,  headquarters  of  the  French 
business  after  he  had  spent  some  time  contingent,  finding  out  all  about  it. 
in  the  art  departments  of  the  Dayton  reappareance  back  at  school  the 
Journal.  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  the  next  year  is  the  best  evidence  of  his 
Miami  (Fla.)  News.  disappointment. 

Caniff  prepared  for  his  career  in  Caniff  is  30  years  old,  lives  in  New 
art  at  Ohio  State  University,  class  of  City,  N.  Y.,  and  uses  his  attractive 
1930.  From  his  various  jobs  on  the  young  wife  as  a  model  for  the  oil 
aforementioned  various  papers,  he  portraits  he  does  in  his  spare  time, 
went  to  the  Associated  Press  to  do  Terry,  his  yoimg  progeny  of  the  comic 
"Dickie  Dare,”  his  first  attempt  at  strips,  “just  growed”  and  now  appears 
newspaper  art.  Even  he  admits  that  in  83  newspapers  over  the  world.  His 
Dickie,  still  running  under  an  AP  creator  gets  letters  from  the  readers 
signature,  was  but  an  experiment.  It  in  many  lands,  sometimes  actually 
must  have  been  a  successful  one,  criticising  or  suggesting,  but  mostly 
however,  for  in  October,  1934,  Cap-  Jnst  asking  for  drawings  of  the  char- 
tain  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  invited  ncters  in  the  strip.  Caniff  usually 
Mr.  Caniff  to  do  an  adventure- com-  obliges,  particularly  when  mail  comes 
edy-love  strip  which  could  appeal  to  ^^ni  such  men  as  Clayton  Knight  and 
every  member  of  the  comic- reading  Norman  Smith,  the  artists.  He  pays 
fjjnily  some  attention,  too,  to  the  Valentine 

Thus  Terry  was  born,  and  started  on  Jjy  admmng  girls  to  Pat 

his  journeys  through  the  Orient  with  ®*"P- 

Pat  Ryan,  his  tutor  (Artist  Caniff  has  Diplomacy  Necettary 

had  to  bring  this  point  into  the  lime-  Recently  the  strip  has  been  drawn 
li^t  every  now  and  then  for  the  edi-  with  an  eye  to  diplomatic  relations, 
fication  of  parents),  and  Connie,  the  as  the  Sino-Japanese  situation  has  be- 
flap-eared  China  boy  who  supplies  come  more  dangerous.  Caniff  has  not 
the  comedy  relief  for  the  strip.  had  any  complaints  from  either  side. 

Draws  for  the  ‘‘Old  Man"  rather  proud  of  a  letter 

ji  j  u-  i  •  from  Paul  Fung,  San  Francisco  Chi- 
Laniff  admittedly  draws  his  strip  ,  j  .  .  r 

IK,.  XI _ u  u  nese,  who  commended  the  artist  for 

tor  the  old  man.  He  pays  the  bills,  ,  •  ;  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

1  •  j  11  j  his  fair  treatment  of  his  race. 

Caniff  says  the  kids  will  read  the  u  u  *  u-  j 

_ _  ’  o  11-  -  *  Caniff  went  back  to  his  drawing 

strips  anyway.  Sellmg  the  comic  to  i _ i  r.  iu-  ■  *  ■  i  ■ 

Ik.  u  *  X,  •»  J  board  after  this  mterview,  making 

ttie  man  who  has  to  buy  it  every  day  *  u-  i  j  j 

is  th.^  artiit’.!  task  nme-week  dead- 

line  for  his  Sunday  full  page  copy. 
In  CanifTs  eyes,  the  art  of  drawing  He  went  back  bubbling  over  with 
a  comic  strip  (actually,  he  says,  the  ideas  for  new  continuity,  the  life- 
comic  strip  is  on  its  way  out;  the  ad-  blood  of  an  adventure  strip.  The  de¬ 
venture  serial  has  the  inside  track)  is  rnand  for  a  news  angle,  keeping  up 
much  like  that  of  directing  a  good  with  the  times,  has  made  Caniff  a  re¬ 
motion  picture.  porter  in  his  own  right,  so  he  feels 

'"nie  director’s  ability,”  said  Caniff,  qualified  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 


jdiool  which  stands  alone  at  the  head 
of  its  field.  For 
on  that  institu- 
tion,  part, 

Milton  Caniff, 
creator  of  “Ter- 
ry  and  the  Pi- 
rates”  for  the 
Chicago  Trib- 

BMC  -  Daily  ^ 

News  Syndicate, 
places  the  re- 


Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Charles  Me  Adam,  president  of  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Henry  D.  Bradley,  president  and  general  manager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
TimesStar;  Winthrop  C.  Bradley,  of  Bridgeport,  and  “Lank”  Leonard,  creator  of 
the  Mickey  Finn  comic  strip,  before  the  start  of  a  golf  game  at  Brooklawii 
Country  Club  links,  Bridgeport,  last  week.  They  were  special  guests  at  a  party 
given  there  by  Mr.  Bradley  for  a  number  of  newspaper  boys. 


offices  in  the  Plaza  Building,  Bloom-  examinations  for  Harvard.  He  re¬ 
field,  N.  J.  The  combined  organiza-  ceived  highest  honors  in  history  and 
tion  is  under  the  active  management  honors  in  English,  French  and  chem- 
of  Edwin  C.  Richter,  who  during  the  istry. 
last  six  years  has  successfully  directed  " 

Service  For  Authors  Inc. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  many 
and  varied  types  of  fiction  for  which 
Service  For  Authors  has  been  widely 
noted.  Century  Features  Syndicate  is 
planning  the  release  of  a  number  of 
regular  features  in  the  line  of  comic 
art,  feature  stories,  cartoons,  editorial 
column,  etc.  The  syndicate  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  distribution  of  the  Novel- 
A-Week  and  Novelette-A-Week. 

Heads  Delegation 

WATSON  DAVIS,  director  of 
Science  Service  in  Washington, 
and  president  of  the  American  Docu¬ 
mentation  Institute,  will  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope  August  4  as  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  to  the 
World  Congress  of  Universal  Docu¬ 
mentation,  to  be  held  in  Paris.  Mr. 

Davis  will  also  represent  Science  Ser¬ 
vice  at  the  British  Association  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  at  Nottingham 
in  September. 

Crawford,  Jr.,  Enters  Harvard 

Arthur  w.  crawford,  jr.,  le- 

year-old  son  of  Arthur  W.  Craw¬ 
ford,  General  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
made  a  grand  record  on  his  entrance 


Equipment  "Let  Down" 
But  Certified  Mats 
Stayed  on  the  Job 

The  best  machine  can’t  last 
forever,  and  in  the  case  we 
are  talking  about  deterioration 
was  so  gradual  that  it  went  un¬ 
checked  for  quite  a  while. 

Of  course,  production  suffered, 
but  when  needed  replacements 
had  been  made,  the  foreman 
said,  “Anyway,  we  did  not  have 
any  mat  troubles.  That  was 
one  complication  we  avoided 
by  sticking  to  Certifieds.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 
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JOSEPH  T.  CLARK 

Toronto  Star  Editor,  Famous  for 
World  War  Editorials,  Dies 
Joseph  T.  Clark,  70,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  daily  for  more 
titan  40  years,  died  July  23  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Go  Home  Bay,  Muskoka 
district,  following  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since  boyhood,  is  the  last 
of  a  generation  of  great  Toronto  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  He  seldom  signed  his 
editorials  but  his  anti-German  edi¬ 
torials  during  the  World  War  were 
famous.  When  he  chose  to  put  his 
name  on  editorials  it  was  usually 
when  he  reminisced. 

Wroto  EJitoriala  SO  Ymara 
For  50  years  he  wrote  editorials 
for  Toronto  publications  and  for 
the  Pickering  News,  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per  which  he  and  his  brother  James 
bought  in  1888.  In  the  little  Picker¬ 
ing  composing  room  Mr.  Clark  set  his 
editorials  in  type  by  hand.  When  he 
moved  to  Toronto  he  wrote  with  pen¬ 
cil  and  never  learned  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer.  In  1891  he  w«it  to  W.  F. 
Maclean,  owner  of  the  Toronto  World, 
and  asked  for  a  job  as  reporter.  In¬ 
stead,  he  was  put  to  work  writing 
editorials.  He  joined  the  Star  in  1899 
and,  except  for  three  years  spent  with 
the  Saturday  Night,  Toronto  weekly 
publication,  where  he  wrote  “Front 
Page,”  the  editorial  page  which  is 
still  conducted  by  the  daily. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons. 


(j^faituarp 

ElARL  GRUBB,  50,  co-publisher 
W  ,  and  managing  editor,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  for  the  last  20  years, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  there,  July 
26,  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Grubb  as¬ 
sumed  the  editorial  post  vacated  by 
his  father,  the  late  W.  R.  Grubb,  who 
founded  the  newspaper  43  years  ago. 

Carey  Smith,  Sr.,  66,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Bay  City  (Tex.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  died  July  24  in  a  Galveston  hos¬ 
pital.  Smith  was  formerly  with  the 
Houston  Post  and  Galveston  Tribune. 

Will  H.  Watsow,  49,  co-publisher, 
Donora  (Pa.)  Herald  American,  died 
suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  July  26  a  few  hours  after  filing 
papers  for  his  nmnination  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  burgess  of 
Donora,  a  post  he  held  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Olivar  Asselin,  prominent  French- 
Canadian  journalist  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  French  newspapers  in  Lowell 
and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  died  in  Montreal  July  18.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Quebec  Old  Age 
Pensions  Commission  last  year. 

Charles  E.  Jones,  manager  of  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  Bujjalo  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
was  found  dead  July  25  in  the  bath-  | 
room  of  his  suite  in  the  Buffalo  Ath¬ 
letic  Club.  Mr.  Jones  joined  the 
Times  last  November,  coming  from  j 
Washington,  where  he  had  been  in  1 
newspaper  work  many  years.  ! 

Joseph  P.  Blackett,  66,  of  the  Stam-  \ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  ^play  adver¬ 
tising  staff  since  1895,  and  with  the 
paper  .50  years,  died  suddenly  July  23. 

Paul  J,  Braud,  76,  veteran  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  police  reporter,  died 
July  21  following  a  lingering  illness. 
Flags  at  all  Los  Angeles  police  sta¬ 
tions  were  flown  at  half-staff  in  trib¬ 
ute.  Born  in  New  Orleans,  he  went 
to  Los  Angeles  29  years  ago,  and  has 
been  covering  the  police  beat  ever 
since.  For  the  last  five  years  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Georgia  Street  re¬ 
ceiving  hospital.  In  1928  the  police 
forae  presented  him  a  solid  gold  police 
badge,  and  previously  he  had  been 
given  a  watidi  by  the  men  among 
whom  he  worked.  He  had  published 


a  treatise,  “Essentials  of  Medical 
Terminology,”  and  was  the  author  of 
two  songs,  published  three  years  ago, 
“Love  Came  Too  Late,”  and  “Is  It 
Love  My  Heart  Has  Learned?”  His 
wife  survives. 

Clement  F.  Reis,  48,  manager  of 
Arizona  division  of  Zellerbach  Paper 
Co.,  died  suddenly  July  19  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Ben  Holbrook,  71,  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Globe  day  desk  staff  and  an 
authority  on  naval  vessels,  died  last 
week. 

Joseph  M.  Lyman,  managing  editor, 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  local  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  July  27,  having 
failed  to  recover  consciousness  after  a 
cerebral  hcE^orhage  suffered  July  25. 
After  two  years  at  Amherst  College, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Amherst  College 
ambulance  imit  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War,  serving  in  France  for 
nearly  two  years.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the 
French  Government.  On  his  dis¬ 
charge  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  in  1919  and  became  managing 
editor  in  1929. 

Emma  H.  de  Zouche,  former  news¬ 
paper  woman,  who  was  associated  for 
almost  30  years  with  the  New  York 
World,  died  in  Winsted,  (Zonn.,  July 
25.  Miss  de  Zouche,  the  wife  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Irving  Anderson,  newspaperman 
and  short  story  writer,  had  been  an 
invalid  several  years.  She  specialized 
in  news  of  the  woman  suffrage  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  York  City  before  1917 
and  was  an  authority  also  on  all 
phases  of  the  woman’s  club  movement. 
When  the  first  laws  forbidding  night 
work  for  women  were  about  to  be 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
she  went  personally  to  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  then  Governor,  and  argued 
that  this  law  would  prevent  news¬ 
paper  women  from  taking  night  as¬ 
signments.  Reporters  were  exempted 
as  a  result  of  her  plea.  She  joined 
the  World  in  1896.  In  1908  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Anderson,  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  World.  Sur¬ 
viving,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
is  a  brother. 

Charles  A.  Bostwick,  57,  head  of 
C.  A.  Bostwick,  Inc.,  New  York  agen¬ 
cy,  died  suddenly  July  25  of  apoplexy 
at  his  residence,  212  Blast  48th  Street, 
New  York.  He  began  his  advertising 
career  with  the  Louis  Benjamin 
agency  in  Syracuse.  He  established 
his  own  company  in  Rochester  in  1920, 
moving  his  headquarters  to  New  York 
last  December. 


Timothy  F.  Walsh,  61,  for  40  years 
a  financial  reporter  for  the  old  New 
York  World,  died  at  his  home  in  Long 
Beach,  L.  I.,  July  22  of  pneumonia. 
He  retired  when  the  World  suspended 
publication. 

Herbert  P.  Burke,  yachting  editor 
of  the  New  York  American  for  the 
last  five  years,  died  July  25  in  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  of  injuries  suffered  July 
21  when  a  truck  and  trailer  collided 
with  his  automobile  in  Jackson 
Heights,  Queens.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  he  was  on  his  way  to  cover 
the  Larchmont  yacht  races  for  the 
Journal- American,  for  which  he  had 
worked  since  the  New  York  American 
ceased  daily  publication. 

Charles  Kenneth  (Dad)  Simpson, 
50,  veteran  newspaperman  and  fight 
trainer,  who  began  his  career  on  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  25  years  ago, 
died  July  23  at  his  home  in  Newx>ort 
News,  Va.  Simpson  retired  from 
newspaper  work  in  1924  after  a  period 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York 
World. 

Anning  S.  Prall,  66,  chairman.  Fed¬ 
eral  Commimications  Commission  and 
former  newspaperman,  died  July  23 
at  his  home  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me., 
of  a  heart  attack.  As  a  youth,  he  left 
New  York  University  and  later  joined 
the  New  York  World  and  for  many 
years  was  with  the  business  office  of 
tliat  newspaper  and  also  was  on  the 
Recorder.  For  a  brief  time  he  re¬ 
ported  sports  events.  He  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  join  the  Staten  Island 
Bank. 

Vivian  Burnett,  61,  editor,  writer, 
columnist  and  the  original  “Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy”  collapsed  at  the  helm  of 
his  yawl  July  25  and  died  suddenly 
after  he  had  aided  in  the  rescue  of 
four  persons  from  Long  Island  Sound. 
As  a  youth  he  had  served  as  the  main 
character  in  his  mother’s  masterpiece, 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.”  He  had 
served  as  a  “cub”  with  the  Denver 
Republican  and  later  wrote  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  column,  “Live  Topics 
About  Town.”  He  joined  McClure 
Magazine  and  had  a  roving  commis¬ 
sion  to  report  the  state  of  the  nation, 
later  entering  the  magazine’s  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Subsequently  he 
became  editor  of  Children’s  Magazine 
and  edited  art  and  music  magazines. 

Henry  G.  Chambers,  45,  of  Boston 
:  Globe  advertising  department,  died 
July  26  at  St.  Eliza^th’s  Hospital, 
1  Boston.  He  joined  the  Globe  news 
,  staff  in  1909,  serving  in  the  Sunday 
:  and  feature  departments  as  dis- 
tiict  reporter.  He  became  a  captain 


during  the  World  War,  after  which 
he  entered  the  advertising  business 
He  left  Lord  &  Thomas  to  go  to  New 
York  as  the  Boston  Globe’s  financial 
advertising  representative.  He  went 
to  the  Boston  office  of  the  Globe  in 
1927.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
vertising  Club  of  Boston. 

Charles  ICorbly,  a  reporter  for 
and  later  editor  of  the  Madison  (InA) 
Herald  before  going  into  law  and 
politics,  died  July  26  at  Georgetown 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  Congress,  retir¬ 
ing  in  1921. 

W.  EIarl  Grubb,  50,  managing  editor 
and  co-publisher,  Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  died  July  26  at  home  in  Rnngor 
after  an  illness  of  heart  disease.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  News  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  W.  R.  Grubb,  20 
years  ago. 

Henry  A.  Perkins,  83,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  lola  (Kan.)  Register,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Olathe  (Kan.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Nationalut, 
California  Cultivator  and  Fallbrook 
(Cal.)  Enterprise. 


FRANK  DAVID  CHASE 

Chicago,  July  28  — Frank  David 
Chase,  widely  known  architect  and 
specialist  in  newspaper  and  indus¬ 
trial  plant  production  and  construc¬ 
tion,  died  suddenly  July  23  in  his 
Evanston,  Illinois,  home.  Mr.  Chase 
designed  the  plants  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  -  Times,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
building  which  has  been  called  one 
of  the  finest  newspaper  plants  in 
America.  Since  1913  he  had  been 
president  of  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  engineers  and  architects.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Society  of  Engineers  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Cecile;  a  daughter,  Eloise, 
and  a  brother,  A1  Chase,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

HERBERT  G.  McCREA 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Puslishei) 

Montreal,  July  28 — Herbert  G. 
McCrea,  45,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Hanna  (Alterta)  Herald,  died  Tues¬ 
day  at  his  home  in  Hanna.  For  the 
past  11  years  he  was  secretary  of 
Alberta  Division  of  Canadian  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  Association.  This 
week  the  Herald  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  since  he  estab¬ 
lished  it  26  years  ago. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


SHORT-CUT 
TO  SPEED 


In  thn  STEREO  ROOM 


GOSS 


COMBINATION  JIG 
SAW  AND  DRILL 

•  Fast  os  fastest  operator 

•  Simple  .  .  smooth  operatioe 


THI  aOSS  PRINTtNW  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  .  .  .  CHICAGO.  ILL 


MORE  ACCURATE,  SPEEDIER  MAT  M0U1DIH6 

HOE 

900  TON 

Direct  -  Pressure 
Hydraulic 

PRESS 

Speediest  machine  available,  it  can 
mould  a  mat  in  four  seconds.  Simple 
push  button  operation.  Powerful  26V2'’ 
diameter  ram  provides  greater  pressure 
area  and  smoother  operatioiL  Platen 
measures  28"x  32".  Driven  by  a  double 
end  shaft,  ball  bearing,  ^V^  h.  p.  motor. 

It’s  the  last  word  in  mat  moulding. 

Write  for  additional  information. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  East  138th  Strest  (at  East  River).  New  York  City 
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Newspaper  Appraising 

Appraisals  of  publishing:  properties  mads 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  including;  goodwill  value. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 


Situations  Wanted 


Artlat-Oartoonisb — Position  with  future  ou 
newspaper.  Experience  Kinif  Features, 
Post,  others.  Go  anywhere.  For  details. 
Box  2491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine  For  Sale 


CANADIAN  MILLS  UNIONIZED  Athitoti,  Circulators  Lead 

^  Claim*  M»ny  Members  in  British  SurVey  of  Salaries 

Colombia  Negotiations  Open  ^  survey  of  salaries  received  by 

John  Sherman,  of  Port  Angeles,  graduates  of  the  department  of  in- 

fash.,  member  of  the  executive  coun-  dustrial  journalism  and  printing  at 

gl  of  the  International  Brotherhoc^  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  by 

of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill  Asst.  Prof.  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook  of 

Workers,  announced  this  week  almost  that  department,  shows  advertising _ 

complete  organization  of  British  Co-  and  circulation  men  in  front  with  a  Hoofs  and  Horns,  rodeo  and  Western  maxa 

^jjnbia’s  two  largest  pulp  and  paper  $4,500  average;  radio  men  are  a  close  eatabt'shed-  Incorporated 

jjs  and  the  readiness  to  open  nego-  second  at  $4,200.  Those  on  country 

aitions  with  the  mill  operators  imme-  weeklies  averaged  only  $1,400,  ap- 

iutely.  proximately  the  same  as  the  58  who 

Ihe  AFL  representatives  claimed  are  out  of  the  field  of  journalism,  —  ....  ■ 

gjg  unionized  workers  at  the  Crown-  most  of  whom  are  women  in  secre-  Newspaper  Plant  For  Sale  „ui,ce  a 

Itikrbach  plant  in  Ocean  F^U  and  tarial  or  teaching  non-journalism  Newspaper  Plant  for  .mail  town  daily,  in-  cuemaLu^aunsVer-^ 
IJOO  supporters  at  Uie  rowell  Kiver  subjects.  Journalism  teachers  aver-  clndinn  Ditpiex  s-page  flat  bed  press,  3  ^  - 

plant  aged  $2,000. 

It  was  said  that  negotiations  would  Graduates  employed  on  business 

probably  open  in  Vancouver  July  29.  papers,  in  radio,  governmental  agen- 
fhile  demands  were  not  officially  an-  cies,  advertising  and  circulation,  and 


Time.  Bldg.,  Time,  ^usre.  New  Tork  Aariatant  Editor — well  trained  newspaper- 

_ _ _  man  seek,  connection  on  paper  in  con- 

- -  “  genial  community.  Colorful  writer,  a 

good  copy  editor  with  a  finely  developed 
news  sense.  Know,  make-up  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  W'ith  modern  meth¬ 
od.  of  handling  the  new.  report.  Know, 
how  and  when  to  use  pictures.  Can 
take  and  give  orders  amiably.  Experi¬ 
ence  received  on  both  metropolitan  and 
rural  dailies*.  Age  34,  married,  uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Opportunity  to  settle  in 
congenial  community  more  important 
than  immediate  remuneration.  At  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  available  on  very  short 
notice.  Box  2498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


7.000  circulation.  OSicial  Western  pub¬ 
lication  of  R.  A.  A.  Or  will  sell  in¬ 
terest  to  business  manager,  retaining  edi¬ 
torship.  P.  O.  Box  790^  Tucson,  Arizona. 


linotypes.  Ludlow,  general  eqnipment  and 
3  job  presses.  John  Grifllths  Company, 
Inc.,  145  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


NG 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

jwnced,  it  was  reported  that  they  metropolitan  papers,  rank  between  bzcIusIt.  sfMraoon  doUy  in'  steadily  grow 

would  include  a  62-cents-an-hour  $3,500  and  $4,500  in  the  annual  sal-  . . 

bKic  wage — the  same  rate  as  is  in  ef-  ary  scale. 

feet  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  Most  significant  in  the  returns  from 
States.  It  is  expected  that  time  186  of  the  500  graduates  of  the  de 


of  modern  circulation  methods.  Many 
years’  experience.  Expert  organizer.  Suc¬ 
cessful  trainer  of  district  men,  carriers, 
and  street  s-ales  boys.  Sells  on  merits  of 
paper.  Hard  worker.  Aggressive,  depend¬ 
able.  ^und  practical  ideas.  Economical 
promotion  methods.  Outstanding  record. 
First  class  references.  Will  go  anywhere, 
fng’  city"  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  $60,000  WrUe  to  Box  2474, 

cash  required;  balance  reasonable  terms.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

M.  C.  Moore,  New8paper  Broker,  Beverly  Circulation  Manager  —  Thoroughly  expert 
Hill*.  Calif.  . .  -.V  .  .  . 


and  a  half  for  overtime  will  be  asked,  partment  is  the  fact  that  those  en-  °‘!J“ewf?ew^DaDeV''a‘‘nTurfn«nr 

- gaged  in  agricultiu'al  writing,  radio 

$15,000  FIRE  DAMAGE  service  related  to  agriculture,  on 

(By  ulegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishee)  agricultural  publications,  or  in  gov 


weekly  newspaper  and  printing  plant 
suburban  community  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  No  other  paper  in  town.  Long 
record  of  successful  publication.  Ideal 
for  experienced  newspaper  man  desiring 
to  Pfftabl’sh  sons  in  a  profitable,  expand¬ 
ing  business.  The  property  is  not  offered 
at  a  bargain  since  there  is  no  necessity 
for  selling.  Information  may  be  ob 
tained  and  interviews  arranged  by  writing 
Box  2485,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Newapaper  Brokers 


Saoaminto,  Cal.,  July  28 — The  ernmental  publicity  jobs  in  the  field 
(vyipnsing  room  of  Colusa  Daily  of  agriculture,  are  commanding  the 
Tim<»,  published  by  I.  G.  Zumwalt,  best  salaries.  Kansas  State  is  a  land 
today  was  swept  by  a  fire  that  did  grant  school  and  its  journalism 
$15,000  damage.  Flames  started  at  a  courses  stress  the  specialized  fields 
new  melting  pot  in  casting  and  metal  related  to  agriculture,  home  econom- 
radting  room  and  were  followed  by  ics  and  the  sciences. 

an  explosion  which  shot  a  sheet  of  ’Ihe  complete  table  of  12  fields.  Capable  handling,  bnyin^_  selling,  mergers 

flame  over  the  back  part  of  the  build-  showing  the  number  in  each  field,  the  . . .  "'"*’“** 

ing.  Wilmer  Brill  of  Colusa  Sun- 
Herald,  rival  afternoon  paper,  an¬ 
nounced  a  joint  edition  of  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  issued  until  the 
Times  building  is  restored.  Two 
presses,  type,  the  job  shop  and  stock 
vat  ifestroyed. 


high  salary,  low  salary,  and  average 
for  that  group: 

Salaries 

No.  , - , 

Report-  Aver- 


r 


aty 


Al^roiNTS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tht  Valley  Publishing  Company  an- 


Rio  Grande  Valley.  These  papers  are 
the  Harlington  Valley  Morning  Star, 
the  Brownsville  Herald,  the  McAllen 
Monitor  and  the  Sunday  Star-Moni- 
tor-Herald. 


Field 

ing 

High 

Low 

age 

Institutional  Publicity. 

4 

3,600 

1,500 

2,835 

Free  Lance  . 

2 

Journalism  Teachers. . 

13 

3.300 

765 

2.000 

Country  Newspapers  . 

51 

3.600 

572 

1,400 

Business  Paper . 

6 

13,200 

1,200 

4,000 

Radio  . .  . 

6 

7,900 

1,500 

4,200 

Govt.  Agencies  .4.4.. 

12 

8.500 

864 

3,800 

Adv.  and  Circulation. 

16 

17,000 

1.200 

4.500 

Magazines  . 

7 

10,000 

780 

2.000 

Metropolitan  Papers  . 

7 

6,500 

2,080 

3,500 

Press  Assoc.  &  Synd 

cates  . 

5 

2,750 

1,500 

2,000 

Out  of  Journalism.... 

58 

3,016 

840 

1,400 

Housewivez  . .  45 


enced  in  all  phaRe.s  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement  Fifteen  years’  experience  ad 
manager  on  dailies.  Gan  build  osrcula- 
tion  steadily  and  economically.  Best  of 
reference.  Available  at  once.  Age  38. 
Married.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1141,  High 
Point.  N.  C. 

Editor  Available  —  domestic  and  foreign 
experience  with  both  large  and  small' 
dailiee  and  one-wire  service.  Knows  how 
to  liven  up  paper  by  make-up  or  news 
treatment.  Has  broken  many  good  stor¬ 
ies  himself.  Salary  secondary  to  pleas¬ 
ant  living  conditions.  Married,  college- 
graduate  in  early  thirties.  Handles  men 
well  and  secure  cooperation.  Box  2500, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  reporter,  copyreoder — 15  years’ 
training  major,  small  dailies.  Young, 
ambitions*.  Able  writer  news,  editorials. 
Now  in  executive  post.  Like  travel.  Go. 
anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Box 
2492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter  —  34,  single,  employed- 
broad  newspaper  experience  weekly  and 
daily.  Desires  connection  with  live  daily 
offering  advancement.  Box  2483,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publisher:  Are  you  getting  justified 
results  under  present  business  conditions! 
If  not,  are  you  looking  for  an  assistant 
or  business  manager  to  help  solve  yonr 
problems!  I  can  do  just  that.  Have- 
been  a  newspaper  executive  for  over  15- 
years  with  outstanding  organization, 
however,  have  personal  reasons  for  seek¬ 
ing  change.  I  have  the  personal  address 
required  in  an  executive.  My  achieve¬ 
ments  are  extraordinary,  my  referenres 
the  best.  An  inquiry  from  you  may  be 
of  mutual  advantage.  Box  2490,  Editor 

_  &  Publisher. _ 

New  Circulation  Methods  —  Hudson  De  Newsman,  30,  married,  four  years  present 


No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

New  England  weekly,  exclusive  field,  making 
money;  one  of  oldest  papers  in  east; 
owner  has  other  interests.  Price  $12,500, 
initial  payment  $3,500. 

New  Jersey  weekly  showing  nice  profit;  well 
established;  fine  community;  excellent 
equipment;  down  payment  $6,000. 

Also  Others.  To  buy  or  sell,  consult  us. 
Brown  Sc  Likely,  Times  Building,  Times 
Square,  New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 

For  good  newspapers  this  27 -year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  GO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


NPA  MEETS  SEPT.  14-15 


TENNESSEE  WOMEN  TO  MEET 

Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
Tennessee  Woman’s  Press  and  Au- 


The  committee  on  arrangements  fot  .  r.i  u  *  u  u  i  j  •  ou  ** 
tu.  M  1  ru.uti  u  A  thor  s  Club,  to  be  held  m  Chattanooga, 

£  J  1  »  ^  Sept.  9-10.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B. 

has  decided  to  hold  the  1937  annual  ^  convention 


meeting  at  Buckvifood  Inn,  Shavmee- 


r,i  vu  r.  x.xu  on  the  evening  of  its  first  session. - 

i-^Uware,  Pa.,  &pt  14-1^  At  the  closing  feature  of  the  convention  will  afr1^*“®New''“E« 

mating  full  reports  of  ^  ^  com-  the  first  annual  Cotton  Ball,  spon-  w.s^ingt;l:^”chtJag‘’o.  ’ 

mttees  m  conn^tion  with  the  1^-  Chattanooga  Woman’s 

litive  situation  m  Washangeen  and  the  pj-ggs  Club, 
various  states”  will  be  di^ussed. 


Priest  &  Associates,  World’s  Record 
Circulation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wonted 

Executive  taka  choigt  circulation  State¬ 
wide  weekly  Eastern  State.  One  capable 
building  effective  boy  supervision  organi¬ 
zation.  Don’t  reply  unless  can  demon¬ 
strate  successful  experience.  State  salary. 
Box  2495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Looking  for  a  Berth?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 


news  editor  job,  with  10  years’  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  daily  experienee.  Uni 
versity  graduate,  wants  position  as  editor, 
reporter,  copyreader  or  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  $50  minimum  weekly  salary. 
Box  2484,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

Nowoman,  40,  married,  5  years’  smaller  dail 
ies,  20  years  Detroit,  Mil-waukee.  Twin 
City;  editor  smaller  daily;  editorin) 
writer,  copyreader,  reporter.  Box  2431. 
Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

Newspaper  or  Mogaaine  work  wanted. 
Columnist  and  feature  writer  tor  lai-gt- 
university  paper.  Age,  26.  Willing  to 
start  at  .small  salary.  Travel  anywhere. 
Box  2459,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEADLINE  IN  CHINESE 

Tha  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which 
wuUteg  amcmg  the  largest  Chinese 
Piipulitioa  of  China,  in  San 

fb4iei8l»'’$  Ghittatown,  on  July  28 
pnntfcd  h  hea^ine  in  Chinese  an- 
lodntiftg  the  declaration  of  war  in 
•hi  Driwt. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cosh  with  Order  I 
1  Time  —  .SO  per  liae 
3  Timet  —  .40  per  Ihse 


way  to  secure  a  connection  in  any  branch  Newspaimrinaii,  24,  desires  change  from 
of  newspaper.  magazine,  advertising  York.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  sec- 

agency  or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  v-  v  ’  ^  Lavirence  Street, 

pSrsoiuel  agency.  Yonkers^  N,  Y. _ 

Applicants  may  register  without  charge.  Why  invert  a  lot  of  money  in  Photo-Engrav. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  after 
the  placement  is  made. 

W'rite  for  a  registration  card  today. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
“We  Connect  the  Wires’’ 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Orderl 
1  Time  —  .7S  per  lm« 

4  Times  .60  per  itac 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  oending 
cash  with  erder.  Ads  charged  to  eotab- 


H.  H.  Ei^WELL  NAMED  EDITOR 
H.  H.  Elwell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been 
''Mhed  editor  succeeding  the  late  Paul 
G-  Jeans,  killed  several  months  ago 
ic  an  automobile  accident.  El  wood 

n  iiv  eraer.  Aas  cnargea  to  esiao- 

B-  Ihompson,  former  managing  editor  luked  accounts  will  be  biUed  for  the 
of  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  counted  Miaher  of  lines, 
has  been  named  managing  editor. 

INDIANAPOLIS  GUILD  ELECTS  Minimum  space,  three  Itams.  The  Editor 

T _ 1  ir  OU  j  r  »u  t  j-  4  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 

Joseph  K.  Shepard  of  the  indtan-  .ait  or  reject  any  copy, 
opoli*  Star  was  elected  president  and  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

of  INS  nam^  ~Utssinoss  Opportunity  Wanted 

*wetary  in  a  special  election  helo  _ _ _ _ 

July  25  bv  the  Indiananolis  News-  -Expartanced  man  wishes  small  weekly  in 
rJL  o  ^  inoianapoiis  ixews-  Middlewest.  Must  be  bargain. 

Psper  Guild.  Box  2499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommandad 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QualUiemtions,  phot—,  and  raforone— 
on  film. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

aaotker  EDITOX  A  PUBIJSHU  sarvloe. 

WK.  K.  WILSON,  Mgr. 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  T.  O 


ing  equipment  and  start  out  with  an  un-. 
experienced  man,  when  you  can  employ 
an  experienced  news  photographer  and 
engraver  who  has  eemplete  and  modem 
equi^ent  for  both  News  Photography 
and  Photo-Engraving!  If  interested  ■write- 
Box  2460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Scott  dry  mat  roller,  CSM  lntertyp«<^. 
AM  SCO  saw,  Hammond  gas  heated  flat 
carting  box  and  many  other  items  of  good 
used  newspaper  equipment.  What  can  you 
use!  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau 
St.,  N.  Y  C. _ 

16-page  Hoe  Web  Stereotype  Press*,  with 
streotype  equipment  —  with  or  without 
Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

Photo-EngraTing  Eqnipment  For  Sole 

E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 
Photo-ongraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

Newapapor  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Preseroom  SappUea — Electric 
Matrir  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass, 
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f  ■■  — 1 1  I  ^  ers  can  get  a  true  picture  of  the  sense-  for  those  who  care  to  read  beyond 

less  slaughter.  120-point  headlines,  but  suppoaedly 

The  absurdity  of  estimates  that  intelligent  readers  prefer  the  vicarioiu 
1,000,000  have  been  killed  in  a  year  thrill  of  impending  conflict. 

- - rw_  '  becomes  patent  when  it  is  noted  that  Maybe  the  press  has  to  make  its 

^  the  1933  population  of  Spain  was  less  news  plainer  than  a  Roman  nose.  The 

m  than  30,000,000,  and  that  only  Madrid  stuff  Aat  supposedly  sells  papers  gets 

\JL  Barcelona  have  populations  of  the  Page  One  play;  the  constructive 

I*  more  than  1,000,000.  Madrid  has  been  stuff  is  “continued  on  page  31,”  or 

hammered  by  guns  and  bombs  and  headlined  in  the  financial  section 

J  local  gangsters  have  pistoled  many;  which,  being  abaft  the  sports  pages 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  how  many  no  one  knows,  but  total  falls  chiefly  under  the  eyes  of  the 

_  _ _ .  , ,  ,  ,  j  ,  ^  t  ,  deaths  are  far  below  a  million  propor-  minority  whose  information  enaKW 

THE  STERNEST  CRITIC  of  jour-  woiUd  be  replaced  by  supports  as  fast  tj^nately.  Barcelona,  until  this  week,  them  to  anticipate  its  news  ff  S 

nalism  can  hnd  no  serious  fault  wi A  as  they  were  used  up— but  m  no  mod-  had  a  much  less  harried  life.  No  re-  United  States  is  not  to  be  sucked  b 

the  job  of  the  wire  services  and  met-  em  battle  is  an  attackmg  force  ki  ed  jjable  estimates  exist  of  the  number  by  the  pressure  of  “public  oDiniMi* 

ropolitan  press  on  the  down  ^  the  last  mam  civilians,  priests  and  religious  killed  on  another  European  war,  the  dtck 

current  battle  near  At  Gettysbiurg,  where  Lw  threw  u  fanatical  madmen  outside  of  battle  has  its  work  out  out  All 


®  near  At  uettysmurg,  wnere  ini^  hy  fanatical  madmen  outside  of  battle  has  its  work  cut  out.  All  that  stami.  ' 

A  Straight  Madrid.  It  has  been  62,000  men  agamst  Meade  s  97 ,(^,  g^eas,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  total  between  the  will  of  the  dictator* 

New*  Job  factual  reporting,  toUl  casualties  on  both  sides  totaled  the  battle  casualUes.  start  a  big  row  and  the  row  its^f  i! 

with  opposing  com-  51,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  killed.  It  the  most  conservative  levels,  these  lack  of  money.  Not  one  of  Eurona’t 
mimiques  set  forth  is  possible  that  the  three  days’  battle  killings  represent  a  descent  to  bar-  potential  war-makers  is  todav  in  nn. 

for  what  they  are  worth  and  labeled  so  in  Pennsylvania  is  comparable  wiA  barism,  and  they  need  no  exaggera-  sition  to  risk  the  decisive  step  in  ^ 


^  ^  ^  •  - '  -  '  —  sition  to  risk  the  decisive  step  in  the 

that  their  origm  can  not  be  mis-  the  latest  Madrid  encounter  both  m  tjon.  ™ 

taken.  In  it  we  can  detect  not  an  number  of  men  engaged  and  m  feroc-  *  •  •  finance  the  job 

iota  of  the  bias  attributed  to  news-  ity  of  attack  and  defense,  and  a  mod-  NEWSPAPER  TALK  has  been  a  a  war  that  didn’t  attain  its  ends 
papers  recently  by  the  Brooklyn  Tab-  em  machine  gun  bullet  doesn’t  kill  casual  by- word  for  a  good  many  years  within  three  months  would  wind  up  in 
let  and  in  the  current  issue  of  the  thenri  any  deader  than  the  slugs  and  newspapers  have  done  too  little  revolution,  and  no  military  writer  to- 


American  Mercury,  where  Fletcher  Minies  of  Gettysburg. 


Pratt  casts  some  light  on  press  per¬ 
formances  of  the  past  year. 


The  American  First  and  Second  Di¬ 
visions  were  used  against  the  tough- 


An  Oracle 

•  jL  One  morning  this 

Mr.  Pratt  cites  many  of  the  charges  est  German  resistance  and  had  casu-  week,  we  kept  an 

already  brought  forward  in  Catholic  alty  lists  that  compared  for  size  with  Smoker  cocked  on  a 

journals,  and  makes  a  strong  ex  parte  those  of  any  world  war  army  except  conversation  di¬ 

case  that  newspapers  have  been  de-  the  Russian,  and  their  total  casualties  lectly  behind  us  on  a  Long  Island 
ceived  and  have  consciously  deceived  in  a  year  of  flghting  did  not  exceed  smoking  car.  One  suburbanite  had 
their  readers  on  Spanish  war  news,  the  number  said  to  be  killed  in  three  jy^t  returned  from  a  wide  business 
Whatever  the  basis  for  such  charges  days  on  one  Spanish  salient.  The  trip  over  Europe  and  was  giving  his 
on  the  first  year’s  reporting,  we  find  battle  casualties  of  the  A.E.F.,  neighbor  the  l^nefit  of  his  observa- 

no  weight  in  them  now.  News  is  re-  which  put  about  1,500,000  men  into  tions.  He  was  an  oracular  chap,  with 
ported  as  it  breaks — as  we  have  main-  actual  conflict,  approximated  243,000,  positive  views  on  every  subject  the 
tained  for  the  past  several  weeks,  whom  59,000  were  killed  in  action  conversation  touched. 

PorVtanc  fVioro  iB  miinti  of  thp  nn-  or  died  of  WOUnds.  “T  am  ponvincpd.”  hp  .Baid.  ‘‘that 


to  remove  the  day  will  admit  the  probability  of 
stigma  it  carries,  quick  decision  in  any  sphere. 


ported  as  it  breaks — as  we  have  main-  actual  connict,  approximatea  z4j,oyu,  ^  _ 

tained  for  the  past  several  weeks.  whom  59,000  were  killed  in  action  conversation  touched.  peril  in  Spain  is  that  an  ind- 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  the  po-  “  wounds.  “I  am  convinced,”  he  said,  “that  dent  can  put  events  beyond  the  con- 

lice  coiurt  judgment  used  in  covering  The  A.E.F.  was  probably  less  war-  there  will  be  no  European  war  in  the  trol  of  the  governments  involved 

the  war  and  its  underlying  situation  w*se  than  most  of  the  men  now  wres-  immediate  future  and  none  probably  precipitate  a  conflict  that  nobody 

and  not  enough  on  the  deeper  ele-  ‘Img  Ma^id  and  suffered  many  at  all.  All  this  talk  you  read  of  arma-  v/ants  or  expects,  and  then  turn  on  a 


IT  IS  NAIVE  to  suppose  that 
Madrid’s  propaganda  can  get  Ameri¬ 
can  drums  beating  for  the  salvation  of 
“democracy,”  or  that 
Ignorant  the  insurgents  can 

Then*  arouse  more  than 

Cynical  Now  sympathy  for 

a  cause  that  mixes 
motives  which  Amer¬ 
icans  cherish  with  others  they  detest. 
Ihe  peril  in  Spain  is  that  an  ind- 


—  - - - * -  -  I  .  ...  .....  ^  -  WCUAM  V*  CUIU  UlCAI  CUAIA  Wli 

ments  involved,  but  we  have  found  no  casualties  while  gammg  its  expen-  ments  is  exaggerated,  and  what  there  propaganda  pressure  in  the  good  old 

elated  pressure  on  the  news  that  Gen.  ettce  that  veteran  troops  would  have  js  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance.  Of  Northcliffe  fashion,  buttressed  by  all 

Miaja’s  army  had  knocked  the  Rebels  avoided.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  course,  that  isn’t  what  you  read  in  subsequently  developed  technique. 


on  their  beam  ends  a  week  ago,  nor  total  casualties  of  both  Spanish  armies  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  my  convic- 
any  disposition  to  play  down  the  news  present  battle  will  not  exceed  tion  after  first-hand  talks  with  peo- 


subsequently  developed  technique.  1 
We  were  ignorant  of  Europe  in  1914: 
we  are  cynical  now;  either  state  of 


that  the  same  Rebels  had  bounced  20,000,  and  that  not  more  than  4,000  pie  who  should  know.  There  isn’t  a  mind  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  astute 
back  with  weapons  in  both  hands.  are  killed  or  fatally  wounded.  Ar-  government  that  could  survive  in  propaganda  specialists  that  now  flour- 
It  does  appear  that  this  war  has  at  tillery  has  been  used  more  lavishly  m  Great  Britain  if  it  plunged  into  war.”  ish  in  ail  lands.  TTie  remedy  is  news,  1 


It  does  appear  that  this  war  has  at  tillery  has  been  used  more  lavishly  in 
last  passed  its  amateur  stage.  It  is  than  in  any  other  Spanish  battle, 
being  fought  by  disciplined  organiza-  but  it  is  still  far  from  the  concentra- 


I  suppose  that  s  true,  ’  his  friend  news  and  more  news. 


being  fought  by  disciplined  organiza-  but  it  is  still  tar  from  me  concentra-  l  etumed.  ‘"nie  papers  have  to  have  News  of  battles  like  that  of  Brunete 

tions,  armed  and  equipped  with  the  tions  reached  toward  the  end  of  the  something  to  put  on  their  front  pages.”  :«  sensationallv  interestine  but  of 

latest  engines.  Keen  observers  from  world  war;  aircraft  strafing  of  m-  Th.^e  you  have  a  couple  of  men,  min^  moS 

every  army  in  Europe  are  close  be-  seems  stui  to  have  a  ^eater  newspaper  readers.  The  Oracle  with  a  riot  in  a  Cleveland  steel  mill, 

hind  the  Madrid  scene,  watching  the  effert  on  mora  e  toan  m  actual  phy-  ^ad  the  Times  and  the  Herald  Trib-  SimUar  battles  were  a  dime  a  dozen 


latest  engines.  Keen  observers  from  world  war;  aircraft  strafing  of  in- 
every  army  in  Europe  are  close  be-  fantry  seems  still  to  have  a  greater 
hind  the  Madrid  scene,  watching  the  effect  on  morale  than  in  actual  phy- 
performance  of  tanks,  artillery,  ma-  sical  damage;  tanks  have  not  proved 


chine  guns,  planes,  and  the  behavior  themselves  as  potent  killers  of  men  as 
of  disciplined  men  under  their  on-  their  protagonists  claim,  and  neither 
slaught  The  Brunete  salient  is  a  rifle  nor  iMchine  gim  fire  appears  to 


sicai  umiiage,  lanxs  ^ve  noi  provea  neighbor  had  the  Herald  in  the  world  war  and  they  aren’t 

enwie  ves  as  potent  killers  of  men  as  Tribune  and  the  Daily  News.  The  worth  much  more  today,  for  either 
eir  pro  gomsts  claim,  and  neither  Oracle  definitely  charged  American  strategic  or  news  purposes.  Hiey  are 
r  e  nor  imc  e  gim  fire  appears  to  newspapers,  which  he  has  not  had  a  incidents  in  the  great  struggle  be- 


- ^  —  U.  *1.1  ‘J  J  ▼TAAAV.AA  lie  AAOd  Ilk/I.  liCIU  O  All  1.0  AAA  UAC  OkA 

test  tube  demonstration  of  what  Eu-  ®  apprecia  y  more  rapid  or  denser  chance  to  read  for  several  months,  tween  governmental  ideas  that  is  now 
rope  can  expect  when  and  if  it  locks  than  m  world  war  days.  fomenting  a  European  war  scare,  shaking  the  world, 

in  this  generation  s  Armageddon  There  is  nothing  upon  whidi  to  The  other,  whose  travels  are  seem-  Even  with  the  temptation  to  exploit 
and  the  picture  is  not  pretty.  predicate  estimates  of  killed  at  six  ingly  limited  to  shuttling  twice  a  day  the  obvious  drama,  heroism,  and  hu- 


One  element  in  some  news  reports  to  seven  times  world  war  ratios,  ex-  between  Brooklyn  and  Nassau  County,  man  suffering  involved  in  a  battle- 
of  this  battle  is  amazing.  Monday  cept  the  propaganda  claims  of  com-  accompanied  by  newspapers,  sincerely  field,  we  believe  the  press  has  not  neg- 
New  York  Mirror  carried  headlines  mumques  —  always  exaggerating  the  believes  that  newspapers  play  war  lected  the  greater  conflict.  To  the 
that  30,000  had  been  killed  in  the  losses  of  the  enemy  (which  cannot  be  scare  news  because  they  consider  it  best  of  its  considerable  ability  it  has 
Rebel  counterattacks  that  recaptured  known)  and  minimizing  their  oivn,  top  line  front  page  merchandise.  delineated  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
Brunete  and  dented  the  salient.  That  which  are  known  with  fair  accuracy.  The  self-evident  falsity  of  both  con-'  ments  of  nations  whidi  neither  think 
figure  is  impossible  to  believe.  Madrid  The  same  remarks  apply  to  last  week’s  elusions  is  no  bar  to  their  wide-  nor  act  in  terms  known  to  Americans, 
cominimiques  mentioned  two  Loyal-  rtories  that  1,000,000  had  been  killed  spread  acceptance.  All  of  the  news-  The  important  and  the  never-ending 
ist  divisions  ragag^  in  the  battle  and  in  the  war  s  first  year,  also  to  the  es-  papers  that  both  these  men  read  have  job  is  to  present  this  information  so 
hint  that  a  third  is  in  reserve,  "^at  timate  that  300,000  had  been  killed,  printed  time  and  again  statements  of  interestingly  that  it  will  be  widdy 
would  be  a  normal  corps  organiza-  If  the  total  killed  exceeds  a  third  of  at  least  equal  authority  to  those  read  and  so  honestly  that  it  will  be 
tion.  From  the  length  of  the  front,  it  that  number,  we  shall  be  surprised,  upon  which  the  European  traveler  generally  trusted.  The  assignment 
is  improbable  that  the  Rebels  have  a  •  *  *  based  his  dictum— and  without  oYon-  ha.B  its  di.Bcoiira0mn<>nt.<;.  The  moft 


larger  number  engaged.  Allowing  a 


•  *  •  based  his  dictum — and  without  excep-  has  its  discouragements.  The  more 

IN  THE  WHOLE  STORY  of  the  Aoi'.  Atey  agree  with  him  that  war  in  thorough  and  accurate  a  preswitation 


strength  of  men  ^r  division,  Spanish  war,  we  suppose  it  doesn’t  Europe  is  not  an  immediate  prob-  is,  the  more  criticism  it  will  arouse 

which  is  probably  too  high,  memMi-  niake  much  difference  to  anyone  but  ability.  Those  stories  don’t  get  them-  from  groups  on  all  sides  which  are 


mum  number  involved  would  Ire  120,- 
000,  including  aiiillery  and  trains. 

If  the  Spaniards  used  the  American 
divisional  organization  (which  they 
probably  do  not)  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  infantry  and  machine  gimners 


families  and  friends  selves  read. 


interested  not  so  much  in  a  complete 
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whether  1,000,000  or  What  sticks  in  the  mind  is  the  story  as  in  the  placing  of  emphasis 

100,000  are  slain.  The  chest- thumping  of  the  dictators,  the  where  it  will  do  them  the  most  good, 

divisional  organization  (^ich  they  Don’t  Sell  whole  procedure  is  bullies  of  Europe,  who  have  found  But  witii  all  the  criticism  and  dis- 
probably  do  not)  the  maximum  num-  lunatic,  as  are  all  bh®b  loud  roars  and  brandished  fists  couragements,  a  conscientious  job  by 

ber  of  infantry  and  machine  gimners  wars,  and  the  pres-  ®re  just  as  effective  in  present-day  an  untrammeled  press  is  the  prescrip- 

deployed  by  each  side  at  any  one  ent  struggle  in  Spain  is  only  a  phase  Europe  as  marching  armies  and  can-  tion  if  democratic  government  is  to 
time  would  be  abmut  eight  battalions,  of  a  conflict  that  goes  back  at  least  a  They  talk  rough,  and  they  seize  survive  and  keep  the  peace.  If  dem- 

In  any  ca^,  probably  not  more  than  century.  It  has  settled  nothing  in  their  Ethiopias  and  their  Rhinelands  ocracy  survives  here  and  in  its  re- 
ten  battalions  could  manoeuvre  on  that  period  and  it  will  settle  nothing  under  the  noses  of  potential  foes  who  maining  European  stron^olds,  die  out- 
the  lumted  front  around  Brunete,  as  in  another  period  as  long.  Our  main  don’t  dare  to  fight  and  don’t  know  look  for  world  peace  is  not  hopeless, 
shown  on  current  maps — which  would  interest  is  that  it  be  reported  as  ac-  their  opponents  are  in  no  better  If  authoritarianism  submerges  democ- 

put  about  10,000  men  on  each  side  in  curately  and  as  completely  as  possi-  case.  Tliat  has  all  been  plain  as  a  racy — well,  the  world  has  300  years  of 
front  line  contact.  Attacking  units  ble,  so  that  American  newspaper  read-  Roman  nose  in  the  American  press,  work  to  do  over  again. 


wars,  and  the  pres- 


